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Introductory  Remarks. 

HE  intention  of  these  essays  is  to  give  a  lucid  pre 
sentment    of    certain    musical    questions,    which, 
through  involved  discussion,  and   for   lack  of  careful 
analysis,  have  become  enwrapped  in  some  obscurity. 

Many  fanciful,  and  many  complicated  theories,  upon 
the  subject  of  piano  touch,  have  been  published  from 
time  to  time,  and  have  given  rise  to  lengthy  discus- 
sions. What  is  of  real  practical  value  to  the  student 
is  often  lost  sight  of,  or  is  overlaid  with  obscure  doc- 
trinal matter;  what  is  in  truth  very  simple  often  ap- 
pears to  be  both  mysterious  and  involved. 

Again,  the  important  subject  of  phrasing  is  so  often 
treated  carelessly  that  its  doctrines  seem  to  be  little 
better  than  a  sort  of  cant  cult  among  a  large  section  of 
the  musical  public.  An  attempt  is  made  here  to  ex- 
plain the  chief  principles  which  form  the  basis  of 
phrasing  in  piano  playing,  and  to  make  this  explana- 
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tion  clearer  by  parallel  illustrations  taken  from  the 
construction  of  prose  and  verse. 

The  question  of  how  Bach's  fugues  should  be  rightly 
interpreted  on  the  piano  is  one  which  is  still  at  issue. 
The  various  opinions  on  the  subject  already  set  forth 
are  here  examined,  and  practical  suggestions  are  made 
on  many  aspects  of  this  most  interesting  question. 

The  chief  "Educational  Editions  of  Piano  Classics," 
with  their  varied  advantages  and  comparative  values, 
are  discussed  at  some  length.  This  is  a  subject  which 
has  suffered  rather  from  lack  of  attention  than  from 
over-discussion  in  the  past.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
this  lack  of  attention  is  in  some  measure  a  reflection  of 
the  attitude,  upon  a  very  important  subject,  shown  by 
not  a  few  even  of  our  leading  teachers.  An  attempt  is 
here  made  to  dissipate  illiberal  prejudice  and  to  induce 
larger-minded  and  more  scholarly  views. 


Touch    in    Piano- Playing   and    Some  of    Its 
Curiosities. 

T^HERE  is  no  subject  which*  in'its  Vcvied  expc-sition, 
-'•  shows  forth  more  clearly  the  lack  of  careful  men- 
tal training",  and  more  especially  "the  lack  of  keen  culti- 
vation of  the  faculty  of  analysis — a  faculty  so  essen- 
tial to  the  thoroughly  equipped  teacher — than  that  of 
touch  in  piano-playing-. 

Although  in  treating  the  subject  I  have,  here  and 
there,  for  the  sake  of  brightness,  adopted  a  lighter  tone 
than  the  gravity  of  the  subject  might  seem  to  warrant, 
still,  quaiiiquatn  ridenteiii  die  ere  verum  quid  vet  at,  it 
IS  my  earnest  purpose  to  elicit  the  truth  regarding  a 
subject  often  misunderstood. 

I.    -VARIED     MEANINGS    OF     THE     WORD     "TOUCH." 

The  word  "  touch "  is  used,  with  confusing  careless- 
ness, in  many  distinct  senses,  as  well  as  in  a  combina- 
tion of  senses.     It  is  applied  to  the  instrument,  and  is 
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used  to  signify  (i)  the  qualit)-,  efficacy  and  result  of 
the  mechanism  of  the  piano  m  connection  with  its  tone 
production.  It  is  appHed  to  the  player,  and  is  used  to 
signify  (2)  the  various  methods,  such  as  percussion  or 
pressure,  adopted  by  him  to  produce  piano  tones.  It 
is  used  again  to  signify  (3)  the  general  quality  of  tone, 
or  still  oftener,  the  general  musical  or  unmusical  effect 
produced  by  a  player  in  his  performance  of  a  work. 
Or,  it  is  used  to  signify  (4)  a  modification  or  a  com- 
bination of  some  of  these.  Its  most  popular  use  is,  to 
denote  the  general  quality  of  tone  effects  produced  by 
a  player,  regardless  of  the  complex  factors  which  make 
up  this  result.  Aad  so  we  hear  the  hazy  and  indefinite 
expr'-ssions  ^  "  ^yhat  a  beautiful  touch,"  "  What  a  sym- 
pathetic touch,"  'What  a  melodious  touch,"  "What  a 
hard  touch,"  from  multitudes  who,  if  persuaded  to  at- 
tempt an  explanation  of  their  criticisms,  would  fall 
into  hopeless  and  helpless  confusion. 

Such  criticisms,  instead  of  leading  the  student  to 
think  clearly,  furnish  him  with  what  may  be  regarded 
as  a  highly  lespectable  garment  for  covering  ignorance. 
1  ime  and  confusion,  and  the  emotional  utterances  of 
many  musicians,  have  lent  to  this  subject  of  "touch" 
such  a  glamour  of  mystery  and  romance,  that  he  who 
attempts  to  submit  it  to  scientific  analysis,  and  to 
describe  it  as  simply  as  the  facts  will  allow,  must  run 
some  risk  of  being  considered  prosy,  unimaginative,  in- 
artistic; and  in  the  estimation  of  not  a  few  superficial 
and  unmusical  persons,  a  quack  and  an  interloper  in 
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the  sacred  domain  of  the  pianist's  art.  Yet,  a  desire 
for  some  simple,  lucid,  helpful  statements,  which,  even 
at  the  risk  of  seeming  unpoetical  and  unromantic,  may 
offer  to  the  student  a  clear  conception  of  this  important 
subject,  impels  me  to  a  somewhat  uncompromising  at- 
titude towards  many  fanciful  varieties  of  touch,  such 
as  the  "  caressing  touch,"  the  "  devitalized  touch,"  the 
"  willing  of  tones  from  the  keys,"  the  "  liquid  touch," 
the  "  floating  touch,"  and  a  bewildering  host  of  other 
touches,  equally  romantic,  equally  practical  and  equally 
cnlightennig,  which  are,  nevertheless,  seriously  dis- 
cussed by  eminent  writers  on  piano-playing.  Poetical 
haziness  of  expression  is  good,  no  doubt;  but  a  simple 
exposition  of  the  truth  is  far  better  for  the  student.  As 
essentials  toward  this  clear  exposition,  the  whole  sub- 
ject must  be  carefully  analysed,  the  errors  causing  con- 
fusion must  be  eliminated,  and  the  possibilities  and 
limitations  must  be  clearly  defined. 

II. -"TOUCH"    AS    APPLIIiD    TO    THI:    INSTRUMENT. 

Let  us  therefore  examine  the  facts  of  the  case,  as 
simply  and  shortly  as  possible,  for  each  popular  use  of 
the  word  "touch."  (i)  The  quality,  efficacy  and  result, 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  piano  in  connection  with  its 
tone  production. 

A  piano  is  said  to  have,  for  example,  a  heavy  or  light 
touch,  an  even  or  uneven  touch,  a  deep  or  shallow 
touch,  a  responsive  or  hard  touch.     When  a  piano  key 
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is  depressed,  a  mechanism  is  set  in  moticm  by  means  of 
which  a  feh-covered  hammer  strikes  one  or  more  strings. 
This  stroke,  by  setting  the  strings  in  vibration,  sounds 
a  tone.  Excellence  in  the  touch  of  a  piano  requires  a 
mechanism,  so  nicely  adjusted  that  the  tone  resulting 
from  the  depression  of  each  sjeparate  key  is  always 
exactly  the  same  when  exactly  the  same  force  and  speed 
are  used  m  the  depression ;  that  an  almost  equal  amount 
of  force  and  speed  in  depression  will  produce  tones  of 
equal  intensity  from  all  adjacent  keys;  that  by  varia- 
tions of  force  and  speed  m  depression,  ever}-  gradation 
of  tone  can  be  produced,  from  the  softest  fp,  without 
indistinctness  or  thinness,  to  the  loudest  //,  without 
harshness;  that  the  fall  of  the  damper  instantly  and 
effectually  stops  the  vibration;  and  that  there  be  no 
checking  of  the  vibration  of  the  string  by  the  blocking 
of  the  hammer  against  it,  but  that  by  an  instantaneous 
blow  and  rebound,  the  full,  pure  tone  of  the  instrument 
is  at  once  to  be  secured.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the 
mechanism  of  the  piano,  m  the  best  instruments,  is 
practically  so  perfect  that  the  onl}^  difference  m  ham- 
mer movements  is,  the  varying  degrees  of  rapidity  with 
which  the  iiammcr  approaches  and  strikes  the  strings 
according  to  the  varying  degrees  of  speed  with  which 
the  key  is  depressed.  The  time  during  which  the  ham- 
mer is  actually  m  contact  with  the  string  is  practically 
but  an  instant. 

A  word  of  explanation  upon  a  few  varieties  of  touch 
as  applied  to  the  instrument  itself  will  suffice.     If,  for 
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example,  the  keys  require  a  heavy  pressure  or  a  heavy 
blow  to  elicit  its  medium  tones,  the  piano  is  said  to 
have  a  heavy  touch.  Many  able  teachers  advocate  the 
use  of  such  a  piano  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
powerful  technique.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  even  the  young"  student  would  do  well  to 
avoid  practising  on  pianos  whose  touch  is  very  light, 
or  whose  touch  is  very  shallow;  that  is,  where  the  key 
touches  bottom  after  a  slight  depression;  or  whose 
touch  is  uneven  or  uncertain,  that  is,  when  the  keys  near 
one  another  require  a  different  power  or  speed  of  de- 
pression to  produce  the  same  tone,  or  where  tlie  same 
keys  may  not  answer  alike  every  time  to  the  same  force; 
or,  on  irresponsive  pianos,  that  it,  where,  instead  of  a 
great  variety  of  shades  of  tone  answering  to  a  great 
variety  of  degrees  of  force,  the  difference  in  response  is 
very  slight,  and  the  quality  thin  and  harsh,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  diversity  in  the  stroke  or  pressure.  In 
short,  every  student,  young  or  old,  should  study  at  the 
very  best  piano  available. 

Ill LIMITATIONS    OF    "TOUCH." 

Th^s  first  cursory  view  of  touch  as  applied  to  the  in- 
strument leads  naturally  to  the  second  into  which  the 
player  and  his  method  enter  :  (2)  the  various  methods 
adopted  by  players,  such  as  pressure  or  percussion  of 
various  modes,  to  produce  piano  tone. 

Now,  althous^h  the  relation  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
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piano    to    the    production    of    its    tones    seems    simple 
enough,  }'et  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  many  fanciful 
theorists  invest  the  subject  with  much  mysterious  com- 
plexity.    Therefore,  at  this  starting  point  the  student 
should  tr}'  to  begin  his  investigations  m  as  candid   and 
matter-of-fact  an  attitude  as  if  he  were  about  to  ex- 
amine the  construction  and  use  of  any  piece  of  every- 
day mechanism  entirely  unconnected  with  his  art.     He 
will  find  that  a  candid,  personal  investigation,  first,  by 
examining  the  mechanism  of  the  piano;  and,  secondly, 
by  a  series  of  experiments  probing  the  possibilities  and 
the  limitations  of  varieties  of  tone  b)'  varieties  of  touch, 
will  teach  him  more  clearly,  more  lapidly,  more  thor- 
oughly and  more  convincingly,  than  the  arguments  of 
many  treatises.     For  the  purposes  of  his  experiments  a 
single  key  will  suffice,  as  extraneous  complications  may 
thus  be  avoided  the  more  easily.     Let  him  strike  the 
key  with  his  finger-tip,  his  knuckle,  or  with  the  end  of 
a   rubber-tipped    pencil ;    let  him   press   it    down   with 
finger  or  book;  let  him  alternate  these  modes  of  touch, 
let  him   "  caress  "   the   kc}-   "  entreatingh',"  "  earnestly," 
or  in   any   other  wa}' ;    let   him  treat   it   "  lingeringly," 
"  gentl}',"  or  with  "passionate  fire";  let  him  vitalize  or 
"devitalize"  his  hngers  as  he  best  may;   let  him  use 
any  efforts  of  will,  or  any  incantations,  over  the  key,  in 
ringing  the  changes  of  these  modes  of  touch  by  pres- 
sure or  percussion;  only  let  him  take  care  to  make  the 
tones  equally  loud  or  equally  soft  during  the  whole  of 
each  scries  of  experiments  with  these  varied  modes  of 
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touch;  and,  at  the  same  time,  let  him  take  as  the  com- 
panion of  his  experiments  a  hard-headed,  unemotional 
critic  of  sound,  skilful  in  detecting  even  small  differ- 
ences in  quality,  intensity  or  length;  and  he  will  be 
astonished  to  find  how  soon  his  mysterious  romance  of 
"  touch "  is  whittled  away  into  the  commonplace  and 
unpoetical  fact,  that  do  what  he  will  with  the  piano 
key,  treat  it  how  he  may,  he  can  alter  the  tone  in  two 
simple  ways  only,  in  force  and  in  length. 

It  may  be  stated  here  explicitly,  and  once  for  all, 
that  the  slight  automatic  change  m  the  quality  of  the 
tone  which  will  always  accompany  the  corresponding 
degree  of  change  of  force,  does  not  affect  the  argument. 

But  lest  it  should  possibly  confuse  the  student  dur- 
ing his  experiments,  he  has  been  cautioned  to  try  to  ap- 
proximate as  nearly  as  he  can  to  the  force  of  a  given 
tone  in  all  the  separate  experiments  of  each  series. 

By  greater  or  less  strength  of  blow  or  of  pressure, 
the  key  may  be  depressed  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  the 
tone  be  made  louder  or  softer;  or,  the  key  may  be  re- 
leased, thus  causing  the  damper  to  fall  and  stop  the 
sound,  after  being  held  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  note  required.  Thus,  a 
note  may  be  louder  or  softer;  or,  it  may  be  longer  or 
shorter.  But  no  device  of  touch,  no  curious  movements 
of  fingers,  hands,  wrists  or  arms ;  no  mysterious  press- 
ing of  the  keys  after  striking;  no  coaxing,  no  bullying, 
no  willing;  no  schoolboy,  no  Rubinstein,  no  Liszt,  can 
produce  any  varieties  of  tone  more  complex  than  these. 
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Here,  then,  based  on  simple  experiment,  is  discovered 
the  first  article  of  the  student's  rational  creed  on 
"  touch  "  :  /  believe,  that  given  equal  force  and  rapidity 
in  depressing  a  key,  no  variations  in  the  manner  of  its 
depression,  in  the  modes  of  touch,  can  in  any  wise  alter 
the  quality  of  its  tone. 

The  attitude  of  those  who  are  offended  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  simple  truth  is  as  ancient  as  the  da}'s  of 
Naaman  the  Syrian  :  "  Had  the  prophet  bid  thee  do 
some  great  thing  wouldst  thou  not  have  done  it;  how 
much  more  when  he  saith  unto  thee,  wash  and  be  clean." 

The  Matter  Defined  in  a  Paragraph. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  is  possible  other- 
wise to  modify  or  change  the  tone  than  here  stated. 
This  change  must  be  made,  either  (a)  before  the  ham- 
mer has  struck  the  strmgs,  which  is  absurd;  or  (b)  at 
the  mstantaneous  contact  of  the  hammer  with  the 
strmgs;  or  (c)  after  the  hammer  has  left  the  strmgs, 
which  likewise,  is  absurd;  {b)  alone  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  a  well-con- 
structed piano,  the  hammer  can  move  in  one  plane  only 
to  and  from  the  strings.  The  only  difference  that  the 
player  can  produce  by  key  depression,  then,  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  velocity  with  which  the  hammer  is  moving 
in  that  plane,  at  the  instant  when  it  strikes  the  strings. 
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IV.     POSSIBILITIHS    OF    'TOUCH." 

If  at  this  point  the  enthusiastic  student  should  be 
momentarily  depressed  by  this  prosaic  aspect  of  the 
limitations  of  touch,  lie  may  immediately  rally  his 
spirits  by  a  glance  at  its  possibilities;  and  this  glance 
will  show  him  the  work  which  lies  before  him.  The 
gradations  of  tone  are  infinite  both  in  force  and  in 
length;  and  for  the  right  interpretation  of  his  music  the 
player  must  possess  the  power  to  express  these  infinite 
gradations.  His  work  is  therefore  clear;  he  must  de- 
vote all  his  attention  to  the  simplest  and  most  effective 
method  of  depressing  the  key  with  every  variety  of 
force,  and  of  releasing  it  at  any  moment  of  time.  To 
perfect  these  delicate  powers  requires  the  careful  prac- 
tice of  years,  in  order  to  develop  power,  independence, 
flexibility,  rapidity  of  movement,  exquisite  sensibility 
of  finger-tips  and  a  fine  sense  of  sound. 

V. -CONFUSED    IDEAS    ON    "TOUCH." 

Here  it  is  that  many  eminent  teachers,  because  of  the 
mysteries  and  complications  of  their  theories  of  touch, 
puzzle  the  student  and  divert  his  attention  from  the 
real  issue  and  the  work  required.  According  to  them 
the  mystery  and  complication  of  the  mode  must  be 
proportionate  to  the  complication  of  the  theory.  Such 
teachers,  whose  strength  lies  rather  m  emotional  in- 
tensity than  in  the  power  of  careful  analysis,  men 
from  whose   subjective   impressions   their   methods   of 
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work  arc  unconsciously  developed,  impress  upon  their 
pupils  the  theory  that  numerous  qualities  of  tone  are 
to  be  produced  by  as  many  varieties  of  '*  touch  " ;  nay, 
many  of  them  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  varied  pres- 
sure on  the  key  after  the  string  has  been  struck  by  the 
hammer  will  add  still  further  variations  in  the  quality 
of  tone.  I  have,  indeed,  myself  seen  a  pianist  of  world- 
wide repute  working  his  fiingers  hysterically  on  the  key 
after  depressing  it  fully,  when  the  hammer  must  have 
already  left  its  string,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
adopted  by  a  violinist  to  procure  a  vibrato  from  his 
string.  This  was  evidently  done  with  the  confident 
hope  of  equalling  the  violinist's  effect,  whereas  it 
showed  the  folly  of  study  witliout  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  limitations  of  touch. 

VI TONE. COLOUR. 

The  notion  that,  by  some  mysterious  efforts  of  the 
will,  or  movements  of  the  hand,  man\-  varied  orchestral 
timbres  may  be  produced  on  the  piano,  is  a  fad  which 
grows  as  a  weed  in  the  hotbed  of  mental  confusion. 
It  is  rather  surprising  to  see  it  flourishing  in  a  mind 
such  as  Bulow's;  and  yet  one  finds  him  directing  the 
student  to  play  passages  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  on  the 
piano  "quasi  fag.,  quasi  llauto,  quasi  clarinetto,  quasi 
oboe"!  His  notions  are  echoed  by  Dr.  Marx,  and  are 
elaborated  by  modern  teachers  from  whom  one  might 
have  expected  more  sense.     Mr.   McArthur  amusingly 
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tells  us  that  he  succeeded  in  imitating  the  timbre  of 
flutes,  clarinets,  horns,  violoncelli  and  the  human  voice, 
on  the  piano,  "  more  by  willing-  the  tone  than  by  hitting 
the  note  !"  And  Mr.  A.  J.  Goodrich,  an  able  American 
theorist,  in  his  recent  work  on  interpretation,  devotes  a 
whole  chapter  to  orchestral  tone-colour  in  piano-play- 
ing, in  the  course  of  which  he  gives  the  directions  which 
follow  as  "random  selections"  from  Beethoven's  sonatas, 
merely  intended  as  hints  to  young  pianists  :  "  Horns, 
trumpets  and  trombones;  bassoons  and  double-basses; 
then  flutes.  Brass,  wood-wind  and  strings  in  anti- 
phonal  semiphrases."  What  rubbish  !  Ask  any  sober 
listener  to  name  the  instruments  imagined  to  be  imi- 
tated, without  telling  him  what  to  expect;  and  if  he 
ventures  beyond  -piano ^  his  guesses  would  probably 
surprise  all  those  who  fancy  that  their  subjective  im- 
pressions may  be  realised  in  impossible  ways  merely 
because  those  impressions  are  vivid.  It  were  as  sensi- 
ble to  attempt  to  produce  the  timbre  of  the  bassoon  on 
the  piccolo,  or  that  of  the  violin  on  the  trombone,  or 
that  of  the  nocturnal  cat  on  the  harp.  Each  instru- 
ment, the  piano  not  excepted,  has  its  own  distinctive 
timbre;  and  to  produce  the  most  artistic  effects  with 
this  timbre  should  be  the  performer's  aim. 

VII CAUSES    OF    CONFUSED   IDEAS. 

But  if  it  is  all  so  simple  and  clear,  if  all  these  com- 
plicated systems  of  touch  can  be  dispensed  with,  from 
whence  have  arisen  such  rival  and  diverse  theories  upon 
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touch,  upon  finger,  hand,  wrist  and  arm  position  and 
movement,  upon  pressure  and  percussion?  It  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  generations  of  eminent  men 
could  build  fanciful  follies  to  such  an  extent  upon  a 
mere  foundation  of  ignorance. 

The  answer  is  obvious.  Those  who  desired  to  become 
efficient  teachers  watched  the  habits  of  great  players, 
and  formulated  theories  of  touch  from  the  positions 
and  movements  they  saw,  believing-  that  these  positions 
and  movements  were  the  necessary  and  the  only  means, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  very  best  means,  for  attaining  to 
the  artistic  playing  they  heard.  Or  in  some  cases  the 
great  players  observed  the  methods  which  had  been 
developed  in  themselves  by  the  influence  of  their  sub- 
jective impressions,  and  upon  analys"s  of  these  methods 
founded  their  scheme  of  touch.  Some  teachers  watched 
with  eagerness  the  high  action,  with  curved  fingers,  of 
one  school,  others,  the  low  wrist  and  the  dragging  or 
pressing-  down  of  the  keys  without  percussion,  of 
another  school ;  others  again  heard  the  sweet  sounds 
elicited  by  some  great  pianist-composer  with  fingers 
sprawling-  as  it  were  over  the  keys ;  and  each  staked 
his  faith  on  the  method  which  apparently  produced 
the  music  most  pleasing-  to  his  artistic  sense  One 
teacher  found  that  "  liquid  qualities  of  tone  singing  in 
an  earnest  manner"  were  to  be  produced  only  from 
low  wrists  and  fingers  which  by  gentle  varieties  of 
pressure  lingered  and  prolonged  could  coax  the  quali- 
ties of  tone:  another  swore  that  the  true  secret  of  touch 
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was  inseparably  connected  with  some  other  kind  of 
position  or  pressure  or  percussion  or  movement  or  com- 
plication of  movements  or  rigidity  or  bonelessness, 
or  entreating,  or  willing-,  or  a  compound  charm  con- 
sisting of  a  mixture  of  all  these,  or  something  else 
quite  different  and  equally  indefinite.  And  yet  all  this 
time  their  eyes  were  set  on  the  wrong  thing,  and  their 
minds,  following  their  eyes,  led  them,  for  lack  of  a 
child's  grasp  of  the  simplicity  of  the  matter,  to  elabor- 
ate endless  systems  of  "touch,"  and  schools  of  finger- 
movement  and  finger-mystery,  so  perplexing  to  the 
earnest  student. 

Had  these  teachers  fully  and  clearly  understood  that 
the  possibilities  of  touch  were  limited  to  variations  in 
force  and  length,  they  would  promptly  have  turned 
their  minds  in  the  right  direction  to  discover  in  what 
lay  the  real  difference  between  the  playing  of  one  artist 
and  another.  And  it  is  this  right  direction  which  leads 
naturally  to  a  consideration  of  the  third  common  use 
of  the  word  touch.  (3)  The  general  quality  of  tone, 
or  still  oftener,  the  general  musical  or  unmusical  effect, 
produced  by  a  player  in  his  performance  of  a  work. 

VIII 'TOUCH'  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE   GENERAL   EFFECT 

PRODUCED   BY  THE   PLAYER. 

The  interesting  and  vital  question  is,  what  are  the 
true  relations  of  the  cultivated  artist  between  the  simple 
act  of  setting  in  motion  the  mechanism  of  the  piano 
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by  striking-  or  pressing  keys  with  var\-ing  degrees  of 
force  and  speed,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  complex 
rendering  of  his  music  on  the  other  ?  \\'hat  is  it,  more- 
over, that  constitutes  the  essential  difference  between 
the  players  who  are  described  as  having  a  "  melodious," 
a  "  hard,"  a  "  musical,"  a  "  brilliant,"  an  "  unsympa- 
thetic," a  "heavy"  touch?  For  do  not  they  all  strike 
or  press  the  keys  of  the  piano  with  varying  degrees  of 
force  and  speed  ?  Although  the  analysis  is  easy,  the 
artist's  "  touch  "  is  so  difficult  of  attainment  as  to  neces- 
sitate the  patient  study  and  toil  of  years.  The  essen- 
tial difference  of  the  artist's  skill  lies  chiefly  in  his 
possession  at  all  times  of  perfect  knowledge  as  to  the 
right  gradations  of  force  and  length,  and  such  power 
and  sensibility  of  finger  as  will  enable  him  to  put  this 
knowledge  into  practice. 

His  delicate  and  ever-varying  tones,  produced  by 
combinations  and  successions  of  notes  played  with 
every  gradation  of  force  and  length,  enriched  by  an 
appropriate  use  of  the  pedal,  and  prompted  b}'  wide 
musical  knowledge  and  feelings  trained  to  a  nice  de- 
gree of  sensibility,  are  indeed,  in  the  full  beauty  of 
the  complex  result,  likely  so  to  carry  away  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  listener  into  a  region  of  wrapt  admiration, 
that  his  critical  and  analytical  powers  sleep;  and  he 
is  not  to  be  greatly  blamed  for  believing  in  and  pro- 
claiming the  doctrine  of  some  mysterious  and  com- 
plicated methods  of  sounding  notes,  which  he  sums  up 
in  the  indefinite  word   "touch,"  whose  species   are  as 
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subtle  and  Vciried  as  the  emotions  of  the  music  they 
interpret.  Yet,  as  every  student  now  knows,  the  means 
for  producing  his  marvellous  wealth  of  tones  is  no 
greater  or  more  complex  for  the  full-grown  genius  than 
for  the  youthful  pupil ;  there  is  no  device  beyond  the 
simple  process  of  depressing  single  keys  with  varied 
force,  and  of  releasing  them  after  varied  length.  If 
this  simple  analysis  of  the  artist's  touch  discloses  much 
that  necessitates  the  laborious  study  of  years — wide 
musical  knowledge,  severe  mental  concentration,  sys- 
tematic toil,  delxate  sensibility  of  ear,  perfect  co-or- 
dination between  brain  and  muscle,  fingers  trained  to 
every  nicety  of  movement,  an  emotional  nature,  strong, 
broad  and  cultivated  so  as  to  be  able  to  enter  sympei- 
thetically  into  the  myriad  emotions  of  his  music — ■ 
still,  there  is  comfort  for  the  student  in  the  reflection 
that  a  just  analysis  has  removed  some  of  the  mysteries, 
the  perplexities  and  the  difficulties,  from  the  beginning 
of  his  path. 

IX OBJIiCTlVH    HIiSLLTS    01     SUBJI-CTIVL    DliSlKES. 

Mi:LOI)Y-PLAYlN(i. 

But  the  true  relation  between  the  artist  m  his  mode 
of  depressing  the  keys,  and  the  ultimate  rendering  of 
his  music,  may  be  more  clearly  shown  by  a  short 
analysis  of  the  desire  of  the  player,  and  the  natural 
influence  of  that  desire  upon  the  manner  of  his  action. 
The  melody  or  cantabile  player,  for  example,  is  not 
one  who,  by  any  subtle  process,  elicits  from  the  keys 
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an  exceptional  quality  of  tone;  but  he  is  the  player 
who  realises  in  Ins  mind  the  character  and  importance 
of  the  melody,  its  phrases,  its  shades  of  tone;  who, 
keeping  the  melody  thus  prominently  before  his  mind, 
msists  that  above  all  things  m  his  playing,  it  shall 
ring  out  clearly  and  richly;  who  subordinates  his  ac- 
companiment and  uses  it  only  further  to  enhance  the 
beauty  and  prominence  of  the  melody;  who  adjusts  the 
force  of  each  melody  note  with  such  nicet}'  that  its 
\ibrations  will   last  m  suitable   stren^-th   till   the  next 

o 

melody  note  sounds;  who  constantl)-,  and  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  of  ear  and  perception,  uses  the  pedal 
to  enrich  and  sustain  those  tones  for  whose  prominence 
he  strives;  one  who,  realising  that  even  a  single  chord 
may  be  played  so  as  to  sound  harsh  or  pleasant,  uses 
well  his  ability  to  regulate  the  tone  of  its  several  notes 
so  as  to  produce  m  combination  the  most  musical  effect ; 
one  who,  understanding  that  our  musical  notation  is 
not  an  accurate  expression  of  the  relative  length  of 
notes,  adopts  such  almost  imperceptible  variations  in 
their  lengthening  and  shortening  as  to  enhance  their 
expressive  effect;  yet  still,  one  whose  single  notes,  in 
short,  var}',  as  )'ours,  only  m  force  and  length;  but 
whose  finished  work  differs  from  yours  in  the  delicacy 
of  his  gradation,  in  the  blending  of  his  tones,  in  the 
adequate  realisation  of  his  constant  aim  to  make  the 
balance  of  his  parts,  and  the  proportionate  force  and 
length  of  his  tones,  so  nicely  adjusted  that  the  melody 
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will  indeed  seem  as  if  it  had  been  made  to  sin^-  uut  by 
some  subtle  power. 

And  when  we  now  examine  for  a  moment  into  the 
natural  influence  of  this  desire  of  the  player  upon  the 
manner  of  his  action,  we  shall  discover  why  it  is  that 
by  general  consent,  pressure  instead  of  percussion,  a 
low  wrist  instead  of  a  hig-h  wrist,  a  lingering  pressure 
upon,  and  a  gentle  release  of  the  key,  instead  of  an 
instantaneous  release  and  a  high  uplift  of  the  finger, 
are  considered  to  be  essential  elements  of  that  branch 
of  technique  which  is  devoted  to  "melody  touch." 

We  have  just  analysed  the  chief  aims  of  the  melody 
pla}'er.  He  wishes  to  emphasise  the  production,  in  a 
single  prominent  part,  of  a  full  clear  quality  of  tone, 
not  too  loudly  harsh,  on  the  one  hand,  or  too  weak  on 
the  other;  he  wants  to  ensure  that  each  melody  note 
has  its  exact  shade  of  force  so  that  its  sound  will  be  in 
the  right  proportion  to  its  place  in  the  melody  or  in 
the  phrase,  to  its  harmonic  value,  and  in  proper  accord 
with  the  character  of  the  whole  melody ;  and  he  wants 
to  ensure  further  that  each  melody  note  be  as  well  sus- 
tained as  possible  until  the  next  melody  note  is 
sounded,  so  that  all  the  melody  notes  may  ring  out 
clearly,  connectedly,  properly  shaded,  and  combined 
into  an  artistic  whole.  The  mam  .general  ideals  which 
dominate  his  thought  are  the  flowing  cantabile  of  a 
singer — gentleness,  sweetness  and  such  like  graces. 

Now,  with  his  aim  set  upon  the  realisation  of  such 
desires,  he  naturally  depresses  the  notes  with  llie  most 
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sensitive  part  of  his  fingers,  which  he  feels  can  exert 
the  most  delicatcl}'  var\-mg  degrees  of  pressure;  he 
naturally  pulls  or  presses  down  the  keys  m  his  anxiety 
to  sustain  each  tone  to  its  fullest  extent,  and  this  act 
of  pulling  down  often  lowers  his  wrist,  while  the  desire 
for  legato  leads  him  to  continue  his  pressure  on  the 
ke\-s  lest  the  clampers  fall  and  break  the  continuit}'; 
he  thus  naturally  and  unconsciously  acquires  these 
gentle,  lingering,  gliding,  pleasing  methods  of  move- 
ment. And  IS  it  any  wonder,  then,  that,  \\rapt  up  in 
his  absorbing  desire,  the  artist  may  go  on  unconsciously 
adding  one  mannerism  of  movement  to  another;  or 
that  by  reacting  influences — the  mental  desires  first 
affecting  the  manner  of  depressing  the  ke}-s,  and  after- 
wards the  manner  of  depressing  the  ke}'S  affecting  the 
desires  b}-  strengthening  in  tlie  mind  of  the  pla}-er  the 
points  \\hich  he  wishes  to  emphasise  and  make  clear — 
such  mannerisms  may  be  confirmed ;  or  that  Anally,  the 
player,  mistaking  the  real  import  and  power  of  his 
subjective  impressions,  attributes  his  results  largely  to 
a  fanciful  theor}'  of  subtle  modes  of  touch  for  eliciting 
\'aried  qualities  of  tone;  and  that  the  would-be  teacher, 
hearing  the  lovely  effect,  and  utterly  incapable  of  clear 
analysis,  seizes  upon  the  most  tangible  apparent  points 
— those  mannerisms  of  position  and  movement — and 
proclaims  upon  the  housetops  that  m  these  he  possesses 
the  esoteric  mystery  of  the  "  melody-touch  "  ? 
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X DIVERSE  KINDS  OF  "TOUCH." 

As  the  limits  of  one  short  essay  on  the  subject  of 
"touch"  do  not  allow  of  the  possibility  of  entering 
with  detail  into  many  branches  of  the  subject,  the 
"musical"  or  "sympathetic"  touch  may  he  rapidly 
noticed  as  the  popular  expression  for  the  touch  of  a 
cultivated  artist  where  varieties  of  tone  force  are  in- 
finite and  appropriate,  whose  rendering-  of  the  music 
shows  intelligent  phras:"ng,  correct  feeling  and  a  musi- 
cianly  appreciation  of  the  character  of  the  work 
played ;  the  "  heavy  "  or  "  thumping  "  touch,  as  the  popu- 
lar expression  for  the  playing*  of  one  whose  ground- 
tone  is  generally  too  loud,  and  too  continuously  loud, 
whose  perceptions  are  not  delicate,  and  whose  expres- 
sion lacks  the  nice  and  appropriate  gradations  which 
should  give  intelligence  and  beauty  to  the  rendering; 
while  other  varieties  will  furnish  useful  subjects  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  student's  own  power  of  analysis.  There 
remains,  however,  one  large  and  important  school  of 
"touch,"  a  short  analysis  of  whose  principles  will  fur- 
ther elucidate  the  general  principles  already  enunciated. 

XI.     BRILLIANT   LEGATO   PASSAGE   'TOUCH." 

I  refer  to  the  school  of  those  who  contend  that  high 
wrists,  percussion,  and  not  pressure,  with  high  and 
rapid  finger  action,  is  the  right  method  for  eliciting 
tones  from  the  piano.  It  is  to  this  school  that  the  chief 
exponents  and  advocates  of  the  "brilliant,"  the  "rip- 
pling," the  "pearling"  touch,  belong. 
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Now,  why  should  this  school  arise,  in  opposition  to, 
and  often  in  utter  confusion  with,  the  school  of  mel- 
ody-touch, with  their  low  wrists,  their  pressed  notes, 
their  cautah'ilc  tones?  Tf  all  tones  are  of  the  same 
quality,  and  differ  only  in  force  and  leng'th,  will  not 
the  same  method,  having  right  regard  to  the  required 
gradations  of  force  and  length  in  each  case,  suffice  for 
all  ?  T  have  already  explained  the  rationale  of  the 
so-called  melody  touch,  and  have  shown  what  was  the 
tendency  of  the  mental  desire  of  the  player  in  develop- 
ing his  modes  of  producing  the  tone.  By  applying  the 
same  method  of  analysis  for  a  moment  to  the  desires  of 
him  whose  ambition  is  to  play  rapid  passages  with 
clearness  and  brilliant  effect,  we  shall  in  like  mnnner 
discover  the  rationale  of  his  technique. 

His  mental  aim  is  not  at  all  to  produce  tones  whose 
chief  characteristics  are  prominence,  sostcnnto,  richness, 
multitudinous  and  delicate  shading,  but  rather  rapid 
tones  whose  beauty  lies  in  their  clearness,  their  accuracy 
and  in  the  even  rapidity  of  their  succession ;  tones  often 
requiring  the  utmost  flexibility  and  power  of  finger. 
What  is  the  natural  tendency  of  such  aims  upon  the 
mode  of  producing  the  required  tones  from  the  piano  '^ 
Is  it  not  the  tendency  to  raise  the  fingers  rapidly,  high 
and  to  an  accurate  position  over  the  key,  that  they  may 
be  ready  on  the  instant  to  strike  and  produce  any  re- 
quired gradation  of  force,  or  to  stop  the  tone  at  any 
moment ;  is  its  tendency  not  to  eliminate  all  hampering 
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intrusion  of  weight  from  hand  or  arm,  and  to  train  the 
fino-cr  alone  to  the  power  and  flexibihty  desired  ? 

There  is  then  a  basis  of  appropriateness  in  the  broad 
principles  of  these  two  great  schools  of  touch,  but  there 
is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason  in  the  notion  that  their  in- 
dividual object  is  to  develop  power  to  accomplish  the 
impossible  task  of  producing  tone  qualities  essentially 
distinct.  This  view  will  at  once  clear  up  the  perplexities 
of  man}/  students  who  have  heard,  in  the  playing  of 
various  artists,  tones  elicited  by  some  mode  of  depressing 
the  keys  cjuite  opposed  to  \heir  theories  of  orthodoxy. 

XII.     TWO  BROAD  VARIETIES  OR  SCHOOLS  OF  "TOUCH.  ' 

But  though  the  required  tones  may  be  produced  by 
many  modes,  and  though  the  student  and  the  listener 
should  always  keep  the  end  in  view,  steadfastly  refus- 
ing to  make  a  fetish  of  the  means,  and  never  forgetting 
the  first  article  of  his  rational  Creed  of  touch,  that 
"  given  equal  rapidity  and  force  in  depressing  a  key,  no 
varieties  in  the  modes  of  its  depression  can  in  any  wise 
alter  the  quality  of  its  tone,"  yet  still  it  will  be  found 
generally  convenient  to  make  the  broad,  natural  dis- 
tinction in  the  mode  of  production  which  we  have  dis- 
covered as  differentiating  the  two  great  classes  of  touch 
— the  melody  touch  and  the  brilliant  passage  touch. 

XIII.     RECOMMENDATION   OF    LUCIDITY. 

Finally,  I  should  strongly  urge  every  teacher  never 
to  give  a  direction  which  he  does  not  clearly  and  ex- 
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actly  understand,  and  which  he  cannot  express  in  clear, 
accurate  and  intelligible  language  to  his  pupil ;  and 
every  student  resolutely  to  set  his  face  against  accept- 
ing from  a  book  or  from  a  teacher,  any  direction  until 
it  is  clearly,  accurately  and  intclligibh'  explained  to 
him.  And  if  the  student  be  desired  to  elicit  from  a 
piano  key,  by  various  curious  devices  of  finger,  hand 
and  arm  movement,  a  "broad"  tone,  a  "liquid"  tone,  a 
"  singing  "  tone,  an  "  entreating,"  a  "  caressing  "  tone,  a 
"passionate"  tone,  or  even  a  "floating"  tone,  let  him 
repeat  the  first  article  of  his  tone  creed  to  his  teacher, 
and  then  ask  him  respectfully  to  illustrate  the  doctrines 
of  his  more  advanced  creed  by  producing  the  required 
qualities  of  tone  himself.  Insist  upon  simplicity  and 
clearness,  even  if  }'ou  have  to  thrust  any  pet  romance, 
or  any  imposing  or  mystifying  theory  out  of  doors, 
and  simplicity,  clearness  and  true  enlightenment  will, 
in  answer  to  your  earnest  summons,  most  surely  come 
and  help  you.* 

Remember  Naaman  the  Svrian. 


*  For  practical  directions  on  this  subject,   see  tlie   autlior'' 
work  on  teclmifine.   '•'  How  to  Strike  the  Keys  of  tlie  Piano." 
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On   the   Mystery  of   Phrasing  in 
Piano- Playing. 

I.     THE    CANT    OF    PHRASING. 

IL  may  seem  strange  to  call  so  familiar  a  term  as 
"  phrasing"  a  mystery;  but  very  often  it  is  unintelligent 
familiarity  that  makes  mysteries  of  things.  This  word 
"  phrasing  "  is  one  of  those  most  frequently  heard  in 
the  mouths  of  teacher,  pupil,  listener  and  critic;  it  is  an 
indispensable  word  for  the  article  writer  and  book- 
maker ;  it  is  a  sort  of  universal  charm  word  for  the 
would-be  musician.  Indiscriminate  usage,  unintelligent 
usage,  cant  usage,  "devitalises"  words,  and  makes 
mysteries  of  them.  In  the  previous  chapter  something- 
has  been  shown  of  the  effect  of  familiar  and  unintelli- 
gent usage  upon  the  apparently  simple  expression 
"  piano  touch."  And  a  very  cursory  examination  of 
the  history  of  art  or  of  religion  will  show  how  very 
often  the  effective  expression  of  yesterday  becomes  the 
universal   cant  of   to-day — a  cant   usually   mysterious 
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and  devoid  of  meaning-.  For  there  is  nothing  that  is 
so  destructive  to  the  vital  energy  of  a  suggestive  word, 
full  of  thoughtful  import,  as  the  familiar  use  of  it  by 
those  who  do  not  understand  and  realise  its  meaning. 
Yet,  though  such  a  word  may  become  a  conventional 
commonplace,  there  is  still  in  it  a  kernel  of  life  which 
may  be  called  its  esoteric  mystery.  The  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  expose  the  cant  of  phrasing-  and  to 
make  clear  its  mystery. 

"lie  phrased  divinely."  Who  is  not  familiar  with 
such  a  remark  as  this  from  the  would-be  musical  en- 
thusiast wliose  enthusiasm  is  proporti<:)nate  to  his  ignor- 
ance, whether  such  an  one  be  pupil,  teacher,  listener 
or  critic?  How  many  there  are  whose  philosophy  of 
composition  is  so  rudimentary  that  they  conceive  of  a 
piece  of  music  as  a  sort  of  formless  fancy  of  a  musi- 
cian's brain,  and  who,  nevertheless,  have  no  hesitation 
in  commenting  upon  the  "phrasing-"  of  the  player? 
And,  again,  how  many  pupils  are  there  who  after  in- 
forming you  that  such  a  player  phrased  beautifull}', 
will,  at  the  piano,  favour  one  with  such  a  practical  ex- 
am^ple  of  complete  ignorance  of  the  sul)ject,  by  an  easy 
flow  of  unpunctuated  rubbish,  that  lie  hardly  knows 
whether  to  laugh  or  be  indignant  ^  The  cant  of 
phrasing' — that  affectation  of  knowledge  and  attempt 
to  veil  ignorance  by  the  use  of  a  high  sounding  or  im- 
pressive shibboleth  not  clearly  understood  by  the  user 
— is  as  plentiful  in  musical  highways  and  byeways  as 
are  blackberries  in  summer  hedgcrov^s. 
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With  a  teacher,  above  all  people,  vagueness  or  cant, 
either  in  himself  or  in  his  pupil,  should  not  be  for  a 
moment  tolerated.  His  business  is,  to  learn,  to  analyse, 
to  understand  clearly,  and  to  present  the  result  of  his 
knowledge  and  analysis  before  his  pup'ls  in  some  form 
which  will  not  alone  be  clearly  understood  by  them,  but 
which  will  also  appeal  forcibly  and  effectively  to  them. 
The  analysis  must  be  clear ;  the  expression  must  be 
lucid;  the  appeal  must  be  forcible.  Such  a  systematic 
method  among  teachers  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
lessening  the  prevalence  of  cant,  by  bringing  upon  its 
ignorant  users  the  ridicule  of  a  public  educated  suffi- 
ciently to  prevent  its  toleration. 

II.— WHAT  IS  PHRASING? 

Upon  a  careful  analysis  of  this  term  phrasing  as  it 
is  understood  and  used  by  scholarly  musicians,  what 
exactly  do  we  find  its  meaning  to  be?  \W  find  it 
used  in  three  senses  :  first,  as  referring  to  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  formal  division  of  music  into  well-de- 
fined sentences  and  their  parts;  secondly,  as  referring 
to  the  right  method  of  marking  those  divisions  so  that 
in  the  rendering  of  the  music  they  may  be  evident  to 
the  hearer ;  and,  thirdly,  as  referring  to  the  correct  and 
expressive  rendering  of  each  division.  When  these 
three  aspects  of  the  subject  are  thoroughly  understood 
b)'  us  we  shall  have  no  further  use  for  phrasing  cant, 
and  our  mystery  will  be  entirely  solved. 
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Ill CLEAR    PERCEPTION    OF    THE    FORMAL    DIVISIONS 

OF  MUSIC. 

This  branch  of  the  subject,  which  treats  of  the 
division  of  music  into  motives,  phrases,  sections, 
periods,  and  the  building  of  the  various  musical  forms 
out  of  tlieir  constituent  parts,  belongs  more  properly 
to  the  general  subject  of  Form,  upon  which  there  is 
now  quite  a  small  library  of  excellent  manuals  pub- 
lished. 

No  earnest  teacher  or  student,  however,  should  be 
content  simply  to  recognise  the  fact  that  such  manuals 
are  published.  The  books  should  be  in  his  library; 
their  matter  should  be  in  his  mind.  An  intelligent 
understanding  of  phrasing-  should  be  a  living  faith 
with  him,  and  one  of  his  first  principles  as  a  teacher  or 
player.  Intelligence,  lucidity,  sense,  in  the  rendering 
of  music,  depend  largely  upon  an  adequate  knowledge 
and  use  of  right  phrasing.  Teach  a  Chinaman  who 
does  not  know  a  word  of  English,  or  the  signification 
of  a  single  sign  of  punctuation,  to  repeat  mechanically 
— regardless  of  punctuation,  rhythm  or  sense — the  first 
twenty  verses  of  "  Paradise  Lost."  This  will  best  give 
you  some  notion  of  what  the  performance  of  that  player 
is  like,  who  understands  nothing  of  the  construction, 
the  phrasing  rhythm,  the  punctuation,  the  emotional 
significance — in  a  word,  the  phrasing  of  his  music. 
And  the  case  is  even  worse  for  music  than  for  the 
words  of  Milton.     For  while,  on  the  one  hand,  these 
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words,  however  mechanical,  however  unpunctuated, 
their  recitation  may  be,  convey  some  meaning  to  the 
mind,  although  the  roll  of  the  verse  be  destroyed;  the 
music,  on  the  other  hand,  wordless  and  idealess,  loses 
its  all  when  it  loses  the  mtelligent  exposition  of  that 
form  which  alone  furnishes  the  key  to  its  expressive 
content,  and  becomes  httle  better  than  a  senseless  suc- 
cession of  empty  sounds. 

IV.  -THE  FOUNDATION   OF   PHRASING. 

if  phrasnig  is  to  be  uitelligent  and  intelligible,  it 
must  be  based  upon  some  intelligent  and  intelligible 
principle;  and  that  principle  should  be  not  only  clear 
to  the  teacher,  but  it  should  be  lucidly  set  forth  to  the 
student,  and  should  be  impressed  upon  his  mind  by 
some  effective  appeal.  Now,  the  foundation  of  all 
correct  phrasing  is,  the  complete  analysis  of  the  music, 
the  broad  analysis  of  its  general  form  and  the  minute 
analys's  of  its  motival  development.  Much  of  this 
analysis  may  now  be  learned  by  the  pupil  without  the 
labour  of  profound  study.  For  whereas  in  past  days 
there  was  little  help  to  be  found  on  the  pages  of  the 
music,  since  the  constructive  phrasing  was  not  speci- 
ally marked,  and  the  player  was  therefore  often  left 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  ignorant  master,  or  as  often 
to  discover  the  phrasing  for  himself,  or  to  make  non- 
sense of  the  music  by  its  neglect;  now,  on  the  contrary, 
the  best  editors  take  great  pains  to  annotate  the  music 
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miiiutcl}',  so  thai  the  form  in  its  broad  general  outline, 
as  well  as  in  its  motival  detail,  may  be  easily  followed. 
Curved  lines  and  marks  innumerable,  tend  to  the 
elucidation  or  the  complication  of  the  music,  just  in 
proportion  to  the  knowledge  and  care,  or  the  ignorance 
and  carelessness,  of  the  player.  But  although  the 
pathway  is  made  comparatively  easy  for  the  piano  stu- 
dent of  to-day,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  aids  to  learning, 
still,  he  cannot  altogether  escape  from  the  necessity 
for  careful  study  if  he  is  to  become  competent  to  use 
rightly  these  educational  aids,  ^\'hat  then  is  the  mini- 
mum of  knowledge  required  to  enable  a  pla)'er  so  to 
understand  the  constructive  phrasing  of  a  piece  of 
music,  elaborately  annotated  by  such  a  modern  critic 
as  Billow  or  Reimann,  that  he  may  be  able,  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  music,  to  make  its  formal  beauty 
clear?  (i)  A  knowledge  of  harmony  is  needed,  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  recognise  in  a  moment  all  those 
natural  punctuating  cadences  by  which  music  is  com- 
monly divided  into  sections  or  phrases  of  four  meas- 
ures, and  into  periods  or  sentences  of  eight  or  sixteen 
measures.  His  full  close  or  perfect  cadence;  his  half 
close  or  imperfect  cadence;  his  inverted  and  inter- 
rupted cadences,  must  be  familiarly  recognised  the 
moment  they  are  seen.  And  beyond  this,  his  know- 
ledge of  harmony  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  follow  easily,  as  he  played,  all  the  modulations 
of  the  music.  (2)  There  is  needed  such  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  constructive  anah^sis  of  music   into 
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its  motival  elements,  into  its  sections  and  periods, 
whether  of  regular  or  irregular  length;  and  into 
its  larger  divisions,  whether  subjects,  episodes,  bridge 
passages,  development  sections,  codas,  and  the  like, 
as  will  enable  him  to  recognise  at  once  the  con- 
struction and  development  of  each  piece  as  he  plays. 
Unless  this  motival  foundation,  this  sectional  division 
and  this  larger  formal  plan,  be  clearly  and  familiarly 
perceived  by  the  player,  his  rendering  will  lack  lucidity, 
intelligence  and  logical  unity.  Doubtless,  in  a  cursory 
way,  many  a  teacher  instructs  his  pupils  about  the 
general  constructive  outline  of  the  music,  and  perhaps 
calls  their  attention  occasionally  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  phrase  or  period ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  average 
playing,  the  average  practising,  and  the  average  con- 
versational criticism  of  music,  that  neither  is  the  ana- 
lysis clear  or  minute,  nor  the  appeal  of  the  teacher 
forcible.  A  wrongly  punctuated  phrase  never  seems 
to  strike  most  pupils  as  a  ludicrous  absurdity;  nor 
docs  the  lack  of  delicate  motival  phrasing,  which 
deprives  all  playing  of  real  intellectual  charm,  cause 
them  the  slightest  inconvenience.  Often  a  pupil  may 
be  heard  practising  a  short  passage  over,  taking  as  his 
starting  point  the  last  note  of  one  phrase  and  for  his 
concluding  point  the  penultimate  note  of  some  other 
phrase,  especially  if  by  such  division  he  makes  sure 
of  proceeding  from  the  beginning  of  one  measure  t() 
the'  end  of  another,  blissfully  unconscious  of  his 
reiterated   nonsense.     One   is   reminded   of   the   "  Aus- 
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tralian  musical  magpie,"  which  after  learning  a  com'c- 
ally  incomplete  portion  of  a  tune,  continues  its  repeti- 
tions m  the  same  happy  ignorance  of  the  ridiculous 
effect.  And  yet,  while,  as  it  were,  swallowing  the 
camel,  wrong  punctuation,  \'ou  often  find  these  pupils 
and  teachers  exceedingly  eager  to  strain  out  the  gnat,  a 
wrong  note.  The  musical  ignoramus  may  promptly 
and  v,ith  much  assurance  be  recognised  by  his  wincing 
and  grimacing  at  the  sound  of  a  wrong  note,  while,  in 
utter  tranquillity,  he  flows  along  regardless  of  punctua- 
tion or  expression.  And  yet,  the  average  pupil  is  not 
a  fool.  He  would  not  do  these  things  if  he  under- 
stood his  work  so  clcarl}'  that  the  nonsense  would 
strike  him  as  nonsense.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  ana- 
lysis IS  not  intelligent  enough  to  make  the  nonsense 
evident.  The  teacher  is  neitlier  lucid  in  his  explana- 
tions nor  effective  in  his  appeal. 

There  is  a  radical  error  to  be  combated  at  the  outset, 
an  error  which  prevents  the  pupil  from  regarding  music 
with  intelligence  from  a  constructive  point  of  view  : 
the  error  of  looking  upon  the  formal  divisions  of  music 
as  if  they  coincided  with,  and  were  marked  by,  the  Vjar 
lines. 


V — ERRONEOUS    NOTION   OF    BAR    TO   BAR 
CONSTRUCTION. 

The  idea  that  the  limits  of  each  phrase  of  music  are 
marked  by  bar  lines;   that  the  phrases  run   from  bar 
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line  to  bar  line;  and  that,  by  starting  at  the  beginning 
of  any  one  measure  and  ending  at  the  end  of  some 
other  measure,  a  nicely  rounded  and  correctly  divided 
portion  will  thus  be  selected  for  study  and  practice,  is 
one  of  those  utter  absurdities  which  prevent  the  aver- 
age pupil  from  gaining  any  intelligent  conception  of 
the  construction  of  his  music.  Instead  of  being  thus 
hewn  out  in  lengths  gauged  by  the  measure,  music 
is  usually  divided  into  and  built  up  from  small  frag- 
ments called  motives,  whose  limits  may  not  at  all  coin- 
cide with  the  bar  lines.  A  motive  very  often  consists 
of  an  unaccented  leading  up  to  an  accented  beat.  It 
is  a  common  habit,  arising  from  that  of  regarding 
music  in  lengths  of  a  measure,  from  bar  line  to  bar 
line,  to  think  of  musical  rhythm  as  consisting  of  a 
strong  beat  followed  by  a  weak  beat;  whereas  the  most 
usual  normal  rhythm  consists  of  a  weak  beat  followed 
by  a  strong  beat.  And  since  this  is  so — since  the 
normal  musical  rhythm  is  the  rhythm  of  the  upbeat 
followed  by  the  down  beat,  is  it  any  wonder  that  those 
who  look  from  the  note  following  a  bar  line  to  the 
note  ending  a  measure;  from  strong  to  weak;  often 
miss  all  the  delicate  motival  punctuation  of  their 
music,  and  jog  along  quite  satisfied  with  the  mechani- 
cal swing  of  metrical  monotony.  If  therefore  the 
interpretation  of  music  is  to  be  intelligent  and  inter- 
esting, the  player  must  cease  to  regard  the  bar  lines 
as  the  dividing  points  of  his  music,  and  must  instead 
turn  his  attention  to  its  motives  and  phrases.     To  this 
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end  It  will  not  suffice  for  the  teacher  to  suggest  this 
new  point  of  view.  Each  piece  under  study  should  be 
minutely  analysed;  nor  should  the  analysis  and  con- 
sequent explanations  cease  until  the  student  is  so  pos- 
sessed of  right  rhythmical  and  constructive  principles 
that  any  practical  exposition  of  the  former  wrong 
view  will  at  once  strike  him  as  ludicrous.  But  even  if 
the  teacher  does  take  the  trouble  to  make  a  careful  ana- 
lysis for  his  pupil,  he  may  yet  find  that  his  explana- 
tions do  not  constitute  an  effective  appeal,  and  that 
they  therefore  fail  to  produce  good  fruit.  How  then 
is  a  fruitful  appeal  to  be  made? 

VI APPEAL  MADE   EFFECTIVE   BY   INTELLIGIBLE 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The  only  effective  method  of  appeal  about  the  un- 
known is  through  the  known.  By  the  medium  of  a 
familiar  language  you  may  teach  the  significance  of  a 
language  not  yet  understood.  Your  pupils  are  familiar 
with  English  prose  and  verse,  and  through  illustrations 
from  prose  and  verse  you  may  make  your  appeals 
forcible  and  effective. 

Suppose  that  after  having  explained  to  your  pupil 
something  of  the  constructive  phrasing  of  his  music, 
you  find  that  so  little  impression  is  yet  made  upon  his 
intelligence  that  a  wrongly  punctuated  phrase  does  not 
strike  him  as  a  ludicrous  absurdity ;  turn  for  a  forcible 
illustration  to  the  realms  of  verse.     Make  utter  non- 
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sense  uf  a  simple  verse  by  wron^  punctuatiuu,  and  }'ou 
will  find  him  ready  cnou^^h  to  laugh  at  the  blunder. 
Thus,  for  example  : 

"A  cliieftain   to   the  Highlands; 
Bound  cries  boatman  do. 
Not  tany  and,  I'll  !j;ivc  thee  a, 
Silver   pound  to." 

The  sense  is  gone;  the  construction  is  gone;  the  phras- 
ing rhythm  is  gone;  the  beauty  is  all  gone  Now 
explain  to  your  pupil  that  his  wrongly  punctuated 
music  sounds  exactly  like  this  gibberish.  Such  an 
appeal  as  this  will,  by  a  little  patient  reiteration, 
probably  cause  any  intelligent  pupil  to  pause  and  pon- 
der, and  will  induce  him  to  seek  a  sounder  know- 
ledge of  his  work.  Each  time  you  notice  a  wrong 
punctuation  in  any  musical  performance  where  you 
have  carefully  explained  the  construction  of  the  music, 
be  persistent  in  trying  to  stimulate  the  intelligence  of 
your  pupil  by  reading  aloud  to  him  a  verse  or  two  of 
poetry,  omitting  all  correct  punctuation,  emphasis  and 
rhythm;  sometimes  stopping  just  before  the  last  word 
of  one  sentence;  and  then,  starting  afresh  with  that 
last  word,  go  straight  on  without  a  pause  into  the 
middle  of  the  next  sentence.  You  will  astonish  your 
pupil.  Then  drive  home  the  truth,  that  however  sense- 
less such  mistakes  may  be  when  reading  verse,  they  are 
still  more  sense-destroying  in  the  case  of  music, 
because  having  no  word  ideas,  the  beauty  of  its  ren- 
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dcring  depends  all  the  more  upon  the  clear  exposition 
of  its  formal  construction.  Or  if,  when  you  direct 
your  pupil  to  repeat  or  practise  a  short  passage  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  some  error  or  overcoming 
some  technical  difficulty,  you  find  that  he  makes  the 
bar  line  instead  of  the  phrase  the  measure  of  his  ex- 
cerpt— that  he  so  littk  regards  his  form  and  punctua- 
tion as  to  repeat  his  fragment  again  and  again,  begin- 
ning with  the  last  note  or  notes  of  one  phrase  and 
going  straight  on  without  hesitation  or  break  into  the 
middle  of  the  next  phrase  in  total  unconsciousness  of 
his  absurdity;  promptly  suppress  him  by  asking  him 
what  he  would  think  of  the  child  who  when  told  to 
learn  the  verses : 

"And  sweep  through  the  deep, 
While  the  stormy  tempests  bloAv  ; 
Wliile  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 
And  the  stormy  tempests  bloAv." 

kept  repeating  part  in  such  fragments  as  "  Blow  while 
the  battle.  Blow  while  the  battle,"  or  "  The  deep  while 
the  storm}',"  "  The  deep  while  the  stormy."  Then  when 
he  repudiates  with  scorn  the  possibility  of  his  doing 
anything  so  idiotic,  gently  tell  him  again  that  in 
this  illustration  }'Ou  are  imitating  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible his  method  of  practising.  And  clinch  your 
appeal  by  again  and  again  reiterating  that  such  rhym- 
ing nonsense  is  not  really  half  so  senseless  as  his  frag- 
mentary practice  when  he  ignores  the  limits  of  his 
phrases. 
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It  may  be  well  here  to  suggest  to  young  teachers  one 
or  two  ways  by  which  they  may  clearly  and  familiarly 
mark  the  punctuation  of  the  music  so  that  the  pupil 
may  not  err.  One  plan  is,  to  adopt  the  familiar  signs 
used  in  punctuating  literature.  Write  a  comma  at  the 
end  of  a  short  two-measure  phrase;  a  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  a  sectional  or  full  phrase  of  four  measures; 
another  comma  at  the  end  of  the  third  short  phrase; 
and  a  colon  or  full  stop  at  the  end  of  a  period  marked 
by  a  full  close.  The  other  simple  device  is,  to  draw 
a  light  pencil  vertically  across  the  stave  or  staves  at 
the  end  of  each  phrase.  Besides  this,  it  would  be  well 
to  induce  the  pupil  always  to  get  scholarly  editions  of 
their  music,  editions  which  carefully  and  elaborately 
show  the  phrases,  figures  and  motives,  by  curved  phras- 
ing lines  or  other  punctuating  devices.  Of  these  there 
may  be  mentioned  as  examples,  Riemann's  Bach, 
Germer's  Beethoven,  Klindworth's  Chopin  and  Germer's 
edition  of  other  classics.  And  as  not  every  teacher  is 
either  competent  or  over-studious,  the  earnest  learner 
may  be  cautioned  to  insist  on  having  a  teacher  who  will 
patiently  and  untiringly  make  clear  to  him^  the  analysis 
of  every  piece :  the  analysis  of  its  general  formal  ont- 
line;  the  analysis  into  its  sections  and  periods ;  and 
the  analysis  into  its  smallest  motives.  And  ivhatever 
else  he  neglects,  let  him  never  neglect  the  punctuating 
phrasiitg,  without  whicJi  his  playing  can  never  be  in- 
telligent or  intelligible. 

Having  now  shown  the  importance  of  this  division 
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of  our  subject,  and  having  suggested  the  following 
essentials  of  effective  teaching  :  first,  a  full  and  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  piece;  secondly,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  habit  of  regarding  music  as  divided, 
not  by  bar  lines  into  metrical  measures  of  equal  length 
running  from  accent  to  accent,  but  into  motival 
fragments  of  various  lengths  whose  rhythm  usually 
consists  of  weak  leading  up  to  strong  beats;  and, 
thirdly,  the  constant  use  of  a  forcible  appeal  by  illus- 
trations from  a  familiar  language,  in  order  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  wrong  phrasing — the  next  step  is  to 
offer  some  clear  and  practical  directions  upon  the 
second  division  of  the  subject : 

VII.     THE    RIGHT    METHOD    OT    MAKING    PHRASE    DIVI- 
SIONS  CLEAR   IN   PIANO-PLAYING. 

Tf  a  pupil  understand  harmony  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  recognise  the  cadential  points  of  the  music  the 
moment  they  are  seen;  if  he  is  familiar  enough  with 
form  to  be  able  to  say  at  once  wliere  each  motive, 
phrase,  period,  subject  ends;  and  if,  further,  he  possess 
such  excellently  phrased  editions  of  the  piano  classics 
as  those  already  mentioned ;  how  exactly  is  he  to  turn 
this  knowledge  to  practical  account  when,  during  his 
performance  of  a  work,  he  wishes  to  make  the  results 
of  his  analysis  quite  clear  to  the  hearer?  The.  great 
secret  of  intelligent  phrasing  in  music  is,  the  clear 
separation  of  the  phrases.  In  many  cases  long  notes, 
rests,  the  resolution  of  discords,  emphasise  the  caden- 
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tial  points  and  constitute  a  natural  break,  partially  de- 
fining- the  limits  of  the  phrase;  but  the  distinctness  will 
be  made  the  more  evident  by  the  faintest  emphasis  near 
the  entry  and  a  corresponding  softening  of  tone 
towards  the  close  of  the  phrase.  And  when  there  are 
no  natural  breaks  in  the  flow  of  the  music  there  must 
always  be  the  early  emphasis,  however  slight ;  the 
almost  imperceptible  pause,  and  the  delicate  shading 
of  tone  at  the  close,  vvhich  clearly  indicate  the  divisions 
between  phrase  and  phrase,  between  motive  and  motive, 
and  clearly  distinguish  the  end  of  one  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next.  But  m  all  cases  it  must  be  distinctly 
understood  that  the  normal  rhythm  must  never  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  slight  increase  of  tone  used  to  mark  the 
entry  of  the  new  phrase.  Just  as  in  reading,  the  great 
point  that  makes  for  intelligibility  is  the  distinct 
separation  of  the  sentences  and  their  parts,  so  likewise 
is  it  in  music.  As  to  the  initial  emphasis,  it  must  be 
very  delicate,  nay,  almost  imperceptible,  while  the 
rhythm  must  flow  on  undisturbed. 

It  has  now  for  a  long  time  been  customary  among  a 
large  class  of  teachers  whose  equipment  of  knowledge 
is  of  scant  proportion,  to  inculcate  the  practice  of  intro- 
ducing a  noticeable  accent  at  the  commencement  of  each 
nev/  phrase.  The  first  note  of  each  phrase  is  so  empha- 
sised and  thrust  at  the  hearer  by  the  followers  of  this 
method,  that  the  logical  flow  and  the  even  rhythm  of 
the  music  are  destroyed.  Judge  of  the  effect  by  imagin- 
ing a  piece  of  prose  or  poetry  read  aloud  with  an  un- 
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pleasant  prominence  given  to  the  first  word  of  each 
new  sentence.  No  such  device  is  wise  or  desirable. 
Distinct  separation,  and  a  slight  reinforcement  of  the 
first  rhythmical  accent  in  the  phrase,  or  rather,  a 
very  slight  prolonging  of  the  normal  length  of  the  first 
normally  accented  note  in  the  phrase,  are  all  that  is 
required. 

No  expressive  device,  no  interpretative  art,  which  has 
not,  as  one  of  its  basic  principles,  this  phrase  punctua- 
tion, will  effect  anything  except  to  add  to  the  ludicrous- 
ness  of  the  result.  Let  us  once  again  take  an  illustra- 
tion from  the  language  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
Repeat  that  rolling  sentence  of  De  Ouincey's  : 

"Beyond  the  art  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles;  beyond 
the  splendours  of  Babylon  and  Hekatompylos."  Im- 
agine for  a  moment  the  construction  of  this  passage 
such  a  mystery  to  a  reader  that  he  hopelessly  bungles 
the  cadential  points  and  misplaces  the  punctuation, 
thus  :  "  Be,  yond  the  art  of  Phid ;  ias  and  Praxitel," 
and  so  on;  would  any  beauty  of  voice  or  any  displa}' 
of  elocutionary  expression,  however  complicated  and 
detailed,  make  such  a  rendering  sound  aught  but  rank 
gibberish?  Certainly  not.  Then  reflect  how  unpunc- 
tuated,  or  wrongly  punctuated  music  must  sound  in 
the  ear  of  an  educated  musician. 

An  important  fact,  too  often  unobserved,  is,  that  a 
motive  or  phrase  may  begin  on  any  beat  or  on  any 
division  of  a  beat  in  the  measure.  Indeed,  it  begins 
more  often  at  the  end  or  middle  of  a  measure  than  at 
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the  beginning;  and  the  punctuation  between  succes- 
sive phrases  usually  occurs  at  a  corresponding  division 
of  the  measure.  For  although  the  phrases  may  not 
correspond  with  the  bar-lines,  still,  they  very  often  cor- 
respond in  length  with  the  length  of  the  measure.  The 
recognition  of  musical  metre  as  consisting  of  weak 
beats  leading  up  to  and  ending  on  strong  beats,  as  has 
already  been  suggested,  will  often  make  it  easier  to 
discover  the  form  and  limits  of  phrases  and  motives, 
and  will  enable  the  pupil  to  avoid  the  error  of  con- 
fusing the  beginning  of  a  measure  with  the  beginning 
of  a  phrase. 

The  following  practical  counsels  may  here  be  offered 
to  the  student  as  helpful  towards  cultivating  a  habit  of 
intelligent  phrasing  in  the  rendering  of  his  music  : 

(i)  When  repeating  or  practising  a  fragment  of  a 
piece,  never  begin  with  the  note  or  notes  which  end  a 
phrase,  whether  they  be  at  the  beginning  of  a  measure 
or  not.  (2)  Lift  your  hands  clear  of  the  keys  at  the 
end  of  all  well-defined  phrases  whenever  a  natural 
break  in  the  legato  allows.  (3)  If  there  be  no  natural 
break  at  the  end  of  a  phrase  or  motive,  introduce  a 
slight  caesural  pause,  slightly  soften  the  tone  at  the 
end  of  the  one  phrase,  and  reinforce,  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  emphasis  or  by  a  slight  prolongation,  the 
first  normal  accent  of  the  new  phrase  or  motive,  but  in 
no  wise  disturb  the  natural  rhythm  of  the  music.  Thus 
may  the  construction  and  punctuation,  to  the  nicest 
detail,  be  made  evident  to  the  hearer. 
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VIII MOTIVAL   PHRASING. 

Much  as  the  study  and  practice  of  phrasing",  even  in 
its  more  general  aspects,  is  neglected  and  misunder- 
stood, that  most  important  of  all  its  branches,  motival 
phrasing,  is  perhaps  the  least  understood  and  the  most 
neglected.  Even  where  the  larger  articulation  of  the 
music  is  examined  and  made  clear  m  the  performance, 
its  finer  divisions,  its  elementary  foundations,  are  quite 
ignored,  as  if  they  did  not  really  matter.  And  }'et 
without  the  requisite  knowledge  and  the  requisite  skill 
to  put  this  knowledge  to  account,  by  showing  the  de- 
velopment of  music  from  its  elemental  motives,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  any  really  fine  or  delicate  interpreta- 
tion of  a  great  work  m  musical  art.  But  while  it  is 
necessary  that  this  motival  construction  be  as  clearly 
disclosed  as  the  larger  articulation  of  the  music;  and 
while  the  means  used  for  the  purpose  are  the  same  in 
both  cases,  it  should  be  borne  m  mind  that  the  utmost 
delicacy  is  necessary  when  defining  the  motival  limits. 
The  initial  emphasis,  the  caesural  pause,  the  final  shad- 
ing, must  be  infinitesimal. 

Tn  order  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  this  motival 
punctuation,  look  once  again  to  poetry.  Take  a  line 
from  Milton's  blank  verse,  a  line  unpunctuated  even  by 
a  comma  : 

■'•  And  what   most  merit'?  fame   in   silence   hid." 

(Perhaps  the  poet  was  here  speaking  prophetically  of 
the  treatment  of  the  motive  in  musical  performances.) 
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Although  there  is  not  even  a  comma  in  this  verse,  still, 
a  caesural  pause  is  needed  to  make  the  meaning,  the 
rhythm  and  the  construction  clear.  And  this  caesural 
pause  can  be  applied  at  but  one  place  only  without 
turning  beauty  into  nonsense.  Experiment  for  yourself 
by  introducing  the  pause  after  each  successive  word 
except  the  right  one,  "  fame,"  and  you  will  at  once  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  a  correct  caesural  punctua- 
tion. And  if  needful  m  poetry,  how  much  more  so  in 
music  ! 

A  single  example  from  music  will  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciple here  discussed.  The  following  fragment  is  taken 
from  the  subject  of  number  six  of  Bach's  "  Forty-eight 
Preludes  and  Fueues." 


:^r3:r^=r5^g' 


^.:»: 


How  many  varied  interpretations  may  be  applied  to 
these  few  notes,  and  of  these  how  many  are  usually 
unintelligent;  how  many  ignore  the  delicate  construc- 
tion of  the  piece  !  The  rhythm  may  be  altogether  ig- 
nored by  striking  every  note  with  equal  force;  or  the 
first  note  of  each  divided  crotchet  beat  may  receive  an 
equal  accent,  thus  illustrating  the  mechanical  jog  of 
metrical  monotony ;  or  the  construction  of  the  fragment 
may  be  minutely  analysed,  and  the  result  of  the  ana- 
lysis be  made  evident  in  the  rendering.  Here  is  the 
same   fragment  thus   analysed   and   luminously    anno- 
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tated  by  that  profound  scholar  of  motival  analysis,  Dr. 
Riemann  : 


The  first  elemental  motive  is  the  weak  D  leading  up  to 
the  strong  E,  at  which  point  Riemann  draws  a  tiny 
vertical  line  partially  across  the  stave,  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  student  to  the  completion  of  this  first 
foot  of  the  music.  The  articulation  may  here  be  made 
evident  in  the  rendering  by  an  infinitesimal  prolonga- 
tion of  the  E.  The  completion  of  the  second  elemental 
motive  at  the  first  semiquaver  F  of  the  next  measure  is 
shown  to  the  eye  by  its  detachment  from  the  remaining 
three,  as  well  as  by  a  curved  phrasing  line.  Thus  F,  in 
the  rendering,  instead  of  being  the  first  accented  note 
in  a  connected  group  of  four,  is  the  note  requiring 
slightly  softened  tone,  and  it  should  be  separated  from 
the  second  semiquaver  by  a  hesitation  so  slight  as 
to  be  little  more  than  observed,  as  it  were,  in  the 
thought  of  the  player.  In  the  next  little  phrase,  the 
semiquaver  D  leads  up  to  the  very  slight  accent  or  in- 
finitesimal prolongation  on  the  C  sharp,  so  as  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  forcible  entry  of  the  coming  B 
fiat.  Such  a  treatment  as  this  deserves  the  closest 
study  and  the  nicest  care;  for  it  substitutes  intelligent 
for  mechanical  accentuation;  it  substitutes  a  thoughtful 
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exposition  of  the  construction  for  a  meaningless  suc- 
cession of  notes;  and  it  substitutes  tender  pathos  for 
the  cold  rhythm  of  unpunctuated  nonsense.  More  than 
this,  it  is  the  key  to  the  motival  or  elemental  construc- 
tion, it  sheds  much  light  upon  the  expressive  treatment 
of  the  whole  fugue,  and  it  reveals  many  beauties  which 
otherwise  must  remain  hidden  from  the  view. 

(It  may  be  well  to  notice  here  that  some  prejudice 
still  exists  among  a  certain  proportion  of  musicians  of 
ability,  education  and  position,  to  whom  all  this  inter- 
esting matter  comes  as  too  new  to  be  accepted  very 
easily.  Conservatism  almost  always  prevents  the  elder 
generation  from  letting  in  the  light  which  reaches  them 
after  the  notions  received  in  the  days  of  their  early 
education  have  become  semi-petrified.  In  such  a  case 
as  this,  the  virtues  of  the  fresher  knowledge  have  but 
to  be  tried  to  be  found  good.  It  is  simply  a  case  for 
the  hearing*  ear  to  hear.) 

Such  a  simple  illustration  will  suffice  to  show  how 
all-important  is  that  right  phrasing  which  comprises, 
first,  a  searching  and  intelligent  analysis  of  the  work; 
and  then,  in  its  performance,  a  clear  separation  of  all 
its  phrases  and  motives,  so  that  the  beauty  and  thought- 
fulness  of  the  design  may  be  made  manifest.  But, 
mark:  just  as  surely  will  exaggeration  mar  the  beauty 
of  the  work,  as  the  contrary  fault,  neglect. 

Beyond  all  this  there  still  remains  the  weighty  ques- 
tion of  the  correct  and  expressive  rendering  of  each 
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phrase  and  fragment,  after  the  analysis  and  practical 
separation  of  the  parts  ha\e  been  thoroughly  mastered. 

IX EXPRESSIVE  TREATMENT  01    PHRASES. 


In  a  short  glance  at  a  subject  so  comprehensive  and 
varied  as  this  of  phrasing,  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  give  a  suggestive  outline  of  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  subject  matter.  Yet  during  such  a  glance  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  theme  may  be  demonstrated, 
and  the  attention  of  the  pupil  may  be  directed  to  right 
lines  of  study,  as  well  as  to  such  right  principles  of 
interpretation  as  may  enable  him  to  discriminate 
between  teacher  and  teacher.  For  further  enlighten- 
ment he  will  study  able  treatises  and  first-rate  editions 
of  music;  and  he  will  put  himself  under  the  guidance 
of  one  whose  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  will  impel  him 
to  inform  his  pupils  m  greater  detail  regarding  the 
principles  of  phrasing  and  their  individual  application. 

As  m  the  other  divisions  of  the  subject  already 
treated,  so  here,  some  bare  suggestive  outline  for  guid- 
ance as  to  the  expressive  treatment  of  phrases  ma}-  be 
given.  And  at  the  outset  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
very  attempt  to  make  clear  in  the  performance  the 
general  and  elemental  analysis  of  the  music  will  of 
itself  help  to  expose  the  expressive  content  of  the  frag- 
ment or  phrase. 

The  simple  general  rules  of  expression  must  be  ap- 
plied, wherever  they  are  evidently  appropriate,  to  all 
phases  or  fragments  of  phrase  or  motives.   Some  of  these 
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general  rules  are:  (i)  Play  a  phrase  whieh  ascends 
throughout,  crescendo  to  the  final  note.  (2)  Play  a 
descending  phrase  diminuendo.  (3)  Play  an  ascending 
phrase  and  descending  crescendo  and  diminuendo. 
Most  phrases,  and  most  figured  passages,  as  well  as 
figured  fragments  of  phrases,  are  best  rendered  by  a 
crescendo  towards  the  middle  and  a  diminuendo  to- 
wards the  end.  (4)  Never  fail  to  give  each  accent,  em- 
phasis, legato,  staccato,  slur,  or  other  mark  of  expres- 
sion noted  on  the  music,  its  accurate  rendering  in  each 
phrase.  And  you  will  find  quite  a  ^^■ealth  of  detailed 
expressive  suggestions  elaborately  annotated  on  the 
best  modern  editions  of  the  classics.  (5)  Look  for  imi- 
tative phrases  which  are  repeated,  and  for  melodic  fig- 
ures, whether  repeated  or  not,  and  to  these  give  especial 
prominence.  (6)  Watch  for  the  dominant  theme  or  the 
primary  motive,  and  emphasise  its  entry  at  each  of  its 
repetitions.  (7)  By  simJlar  expressive  treatment  of  a 
motival  fragment  at  each  of  its  appearances,  however  it 
may  be  modified  in  the  course  of  thematic  development, 
you  will  often  make  its  genealogy  the  more  apparent, 
and  thus  elucidate  the  construction  of  the  music.  The 
limit  of  the  motive  may  be  defined  on  the  printed  page 
by  a  curved  line,  or  by  a  break  in  the  normal  rhythmical 
grouping  of  the  notes;  and  if  such  a  fragment  be  often 
repeated  its  thematic  importance  may  be  realised.  Out 
of  the  simplest  motives  of  a  very  few  notes.  Bach  and 
Beethoven  have  de\eloped  the  most  marvellous  and  ex- 
pressive movements.     (8)  Beware  of  the  common  fault 
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of  displacing  the  normal  rhythmical  accentuation  by 
unnecessarily  emphasising  the  first  note  of  a  phrase 
which  begins  on  the  unaccented  beat.  Remember  that 
the  phrase  entry  of  an  unaccented  part  of  the  measure 
or  beat  does  not  displace  the  normal  accent;  it  simply 
increases  the  first  natural  accent  that  occurs.  -  (9)  See 
that  the  expressive  device  of  the  slur  be  fully  utilised 
in  every  piece.  The  phrasing  slur  over  two  notes  of  a 
different  pitch,  or  over  a  number  of  notes  the  last  of 
which  ends  a  motive,  occurs  very  frequently  in  all  good 
music ;  and  a  finished  player  may  readily  be  recognised 
by  the  delicacy  with  which  he  shades  off  the  tone  at  the 
end  of  his  slurs.  The  most  common  fault  made  by 
those  who  attempt  to  interpret  their  slurs  is,  to  make 
the  final  note  too  loud  or  to  bounce  it  up  with  a  jerk  as 
if  it  were  a  sharp  staccato  note.  The  right  way  is,  to 
play  the  final  note  so  softly  that  it  may  seem  to  but 
catch  up  the  dying  vibrations  of  the  previous  note,  and 
to  release  its  key  gently.  (10)  Observe  with  care  the 
varying  shades  of  emotion  depicted.  Mark  the  intro- 
duction of  an  expressive  cantabile  by  a  slight  slacken- 
ing of  the  tempo;  and  the  change  to  an  emotionally  ex- 
citing passage  by  a  slight  accelerando ;  but  do  not  let 
freedom  of  movement  degenerate  into  violent  exaggera- 
tion. (11)  At  well  marked  cadential  points;  at  changes 
of  subject  or  movement;  at  cadenzas  leading  up  to  a 
pause;  and  wherever  the  emotional  or  constructive  as- 
pect of  the  piece  may  be  the  better  elucidated  by  so 
doing,   introduce  a  slight  rallentando.     (12)   See  that 
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by  a  scholarly  analysis,  and  an  intellectual  grasp  of 
each  work,  you  are  enabled  to  show  in  your  playing  its 
logical  coherence  and  continuity  as  an  organic  whole. 

Even  a  few  hints  such  as  these  should  lead  the  stu- 
dent to  seek  fuller  information,  and  should  awaken 
in  him  a  desire  to  elucidate  in  a  worthy  manner  both 
the  intellectual  and  the  expressive  content  of  the  music 
he  has  to  play.  And  this  he  will  not  fail  to  do  if,  first, 
he  study  diligently  the  general  plan  or  formal  outline 
of  the  work  at  which  he  is  engaged ;  then,  its  divisions 
into  periods  and  sections ;  then,  the  minute  structure  of 
its  motival  elements ;  and  after  that,  the  part  in  the 
total  development  of  the  piece  which  each  motive 
plays;  if,  secondly,  he  clearly  defines  this  construction 
by  an  intelligent  separation  of  all  the  manifest  divi- 
sions of  the  music,  that  is,  if  his  punctuation  be  ade- 
quate; and  if,  thirdly,  he  uses  every  device  of  expres- 
sive significance  to  interpret  the  emotional  content  of 
the  whole  and  all  the  parts. 

No  student  who  makes  himself  master  of  the  princi- 
ples here  outlined  need  ever  swell  the  numbers  of  those 
whose  use  of  the  word  phrasing  is  cant ;  for  its  mystery 
will,  by  him,  have  been  fully  penetrated,  and  its  kernel 
of  life  have  become  a  living  guide. 


yofp. For    further    practical    uiformation   upon    the    whole 

subject  of  phrasino;  and  expression,  see  the  author's  concise  text- 
1)ook,   "The  Art  of  Expression,"  published  by  Weekes  and  Co. 
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III. 

Hints  on  the  Right  Interpretation  of  Bach's 
Woltempirirte-Clavier  on  the  Piano. 

"  Graiiunatici  ccrtant  ci  adlinc  sub  judice  lis  est!' 
Should  any  argument  still  be  needed  to  urge  upon 
every  student  who  aims  at  excellence  or  at  competence 
as  a  player  of  the  piano,  the  importance  of  the  stud)- 
of  these  immortal  works  of  Bach,  the  judgments  of 
some  great  musician  may  be  quoted  to  show  the  esteem 
in  which  they  are  held  by  those  who  knew  them  well, 
and  are  trustworthy  critics  of  their  excellence.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  those  who  b)-  such  eulogiums  are  led 
to  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  works,  will  soon 
be  persuaded,  by  the  genius  speaking  m  them,  to  be- 
come themselves  advocates  as  ardent. 

I — EULOGIUMS    OF    EMINENT    MUSICIANS. 

"  Music  owes  almost  as  great  a  debt  to  John  Sebas- 
tian   Bach    as    a    religion    owes    to    its     founder." — 

Schumann. 

"Eternal   youth   and   unsurpassed   perfection   stamp 
every  piece  in  the  collection."- — RiTTER. 

50 
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"Bach's  'Woltempirirte-Clavier '  is  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  Beethoven's  Sonatas  are  the  New  Testament, 
of  piano   literature." — BULOW. 

"  Of  all  existing-  musical  forms,  that  of  fugue,  as 
we  find  it  in  the  works  of  a  great  genius  such  as  J.  S. 
Bach,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  perfect,  and  to  an 
earnest  musician,  one  of  the  most  interesting.  As  has 
been  often  said  of  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare,  every 
time  we  read  Bach  we  find  some  new  beauty  in  him  that 
we  had  never  discovered  before." — Ebenezer  Prout. 

"  No  collection  of  equal  interest  and  variety  exists  in 
the  whole  range  of  music.  These  works  have  been 
subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny  by  numberless  musi- 
cians of  the  keenest  intelligence  for  the  greater  part  of 
a  century,  and  they  bear  the  test  so^  well  that  the  better 
men  know  them  the  more  they  resort  to  them  :  and  the 
collection  is  likely  to  remain  the  sacred  book  of  musi- 
cians who  have  any  real  musical  sense  so  long  as  the 
present  system  of  music  continues.  Bach's  musical 
constitution  being  the  purest  and  noblest  and  most  full 
of  human  feeling  and  emotion  ever  possessed  by  a 
composer,  the  art  of  music  is  more  indebted  to  him 
than  to  any  other  composer  who  ever  lived,  especially 
for  the  extension  of  the  art  of  expression." — SiR 
Hubert  Parry. 

ii.    bach's  conflicting  interpreters. 

Great  as  are  these  works,  great  as  is  their  fascination, 
they  are  not  at  all  easy  to  understand  fully  or  to  inter- 
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pret  rightly.  However  minutely  and  however  often 
they  have  been  examined,  criticised  and  explained  by 
scholars,  there  is  still  abundant  scope  for  keener  criti- 
cism and  more  enlightening  commentary.  So  far, 
diversity  and  opposition  would  seem  to  an  observer  to 
be  some  of  the  animating  principles  of  those  who  seek 
tO'  solve  the  difficult  problem  of  giving  a  clear  exposi- 
tion of  how  rightly  to  interpret  upon  the  piano  the 
clavier  works  of  Bach. 

Ill THE    SIMPLE    RULE    OF    THE    TRUSTING    DISCIPLE. 

Here,  first,  it  may  be  well  to  epitomise,  for  the  sake 
of  many  an  unsophisticated  student,  the  progress,  from 
trust  to  doubt,  from  doubt  to  bewilderment,  which  is 
often  engendered  by  the  sudden  acquisition  of  a  more 
critical  knowledge  of  these  works.  For  there  is  many 
a  youthful  pianist,  and  many  a  poorly  equipped 
teacher,  remote  from  the  great  sources  and  centres  of 
educational  criticism,  and  destitute  of  a  library  ade- 
quate to  any  fair  scholarship,  who  has,  nevertheless, 
been  brought  up  in  a  musical  atmosphere;  who,  in  a 
superficial  and  mildly  appreciative^  ^vay,  has  become 
to  some  extent  familiar  with  a  number  of  the  master- 
pieces of  piano  literature,  and  who  reads  his  Bach  and 
Beethoven  as  a  half -educated  student  might  read  his 
Virgil  and  Horace,  or  as  the  trustful  but  unlettered 
man  acquaints  himself  with  the  magnificent  though 
mysterious  language  of  Isaiah.  Such  students  and 
teachers,  who  as  yet  have  heard  nothing  of  the  diffi- 
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culties  which  perplex  the  scholar,  nothing  of  the  in- 
tricacies and  diversities  which  appear  before  the  search- 
light of  the  higher  criticism,  simply  take  for  granted 
that  this  book  of  fugues  from  which  they  play  con- 
tains nothing  more  or  less  than  the  plain  and  indis- 
putable text  of  Bach,  for  which  there  is  but  one  method 
of  interpretation :  the  straightforward  method  of 
going  over  the  written  notes  and  making  sure  that 
they  are  all  sounded  correctly  and  m  time.  Should 
their  copy  be,  for  example,  that  of  Kroll,  published 
by  Peters,  or  of  Pauer,  published  by  Augener,  they 
will  hnd,  as  a  rule,  no  phrase  marks,  no  signs  of  ex- 
pression, few  tempo  directions ;  nothing,  in  short,  to 
divert  them  from  their  straightforward  plan  of  going 
through  the  sacred  book  of  the  great  musician  in  their 
quiet,  legato^  monotonous,  non-lucid,  uncultivated  and 
contented  manner.  It  never  occurs  to  them  that  there 
is  anything  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject,  just  as  it 
never  occurs  to  them  to  look  for  textual  varieties,  or 
esoteric  mysteries  in  their  Shakespeare,  or  in  the  ap- 
parently simple  language  of  their  Bible.  Nor  are  then- 
appreciative  or  critical  faculties  yet  educated  suffi- 
ciently to  perceive  that  there  are  ideal  interpretations 
far  beyond  their  present  grasp.  But,  by  and  by,  upon 
leaving  their  quiet  spheres  of  trustful  and  superficial 
acquaintance,  and  after  entering  college  or  meeting 
and  falling  into  discussion  with  some  critical  scholar, 
they  soon  learn  that  there  are,  and  have  been,  keen 
students   and  patient  investigators,   who  spend  not  a 
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little  of  their  life's  labour  scanning  edition  after  edi- 
tion of  this  ancient  musical  classic,  reading  volume 
after  volume  of  scholarly  commentary  upon  it,  study- 
ing text  after  text  and  interpretative  theories  mani- 
fold, m  the  hope  that  out  of  all  this  toil  they  may  dis- 
cover some  more  enlightened  views  of  text  and  mean- 
ine  than  those  who  toiled  before.  Our  trustful 
student  and  teacher  awake  to  find  that  doubt  takes  the 
place  of  faith;  complexity,  the  place  of  simplicity; 
conflict  and  obscurity  the  place  of  the  old  straight- 
forward method  of  interpretation. 

Now,  when  the  old  illusion  is  dispelled,  that  this 
cherished  book  contains  a  faithful  transcription  of  the 
notes  set  down  by  the  great  old  master,  all  ready  to 
be  as  simply  interpreted  as  the  running  reader  may 
think  fit ;  when  the  placidly  ignorant  musician  becomes 
an  humble  disciple  of  the  devoted  critics,  and  joins 
the  ranks  of  the  searchers;  how  may  we  best  describe 
the  condition  of  mind  in  which  he  approaches  his  new 
methods  of  study;  and  what  conclusion  is  he  likely  to 
come  to  in  the  turmoil  of  this  new  phase  of  faith  or 
doubt  ?  Surely  the  words  of  the  ancient  preacher  are 
as  apt  to-day  as  ever  :  "  He  that  mcreaseth  knowledge 
increaseth  sorrow." 

IV — SUBJECTS    OF     CONFLICTING     OPINION. 

Chief  among  the  subjects  which  bewilder  the  }'oung 
student,  nay,  which  still  harass  many  an  old  one,  are  : 
first,    the    text;    secondly,    the   general    interpretation. 
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viewed  from  three  standpoints  :  (a)  from  the  antagon- 
istic standpoint  of  clavichord  playing  and  piano  play- 
ing; (b)  from  the  standpoint  of  how,  generally,  poly- 
phonic music  should  be  rendered  on  the  piano;  and 
(c)  from  the  standpoint  of  the  right  principles  of 
phrasing,  expression,  tempo,  and  all  those  details 
which  fall  under  the  general  headuig  of  style;  and 
thirdly,  there  is  the  eternally  vexed  and  vexing  ques- 
tion of  the  ornaments. 

The  important  consideration  is,  whether,  on  all  these 
vital  questions,  the  earnest  seeker  may  iind  any  sound 
basis  or  principle  upon  which  to  build  a  new  and  finer 
interpretative  faith;  and  whether,  if  there  is  no  abso- 
lute certainty  to  be  attained,  there  is  ground  for 
probability  stable  enough  for  guidance,  and  worth  the 
seeking. 

Let  us  examine.  First,  then,  there  is  the  text.  And 
it  is  very  clear  that  if  there  is  not  some  fair  certainty 
about  the  text,  the  foundations  of  the  whole  matter 
are  hopelessly  insecure, 

V THE   TEXT. 

Instead  of  there  having  been  a  neatly  and  carefully 
written  .manuscript  of  Bach's  works  sent  to  a  careful 
and  competent  publisher,  which  often  happens  with 
the  works  of  composers  of  to-day,  Bach's  "  Forty-eight 
Preludes  and  Fugues"  were  found,  often  very  badly 
written,  some  in  one  place,  some  in  another,  m  different 
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and  differing  copies.  Of  these,  some  were  manu- 
scripts transcribed  by  himself,  some  were  copies  made 
by  his  friends  and  admirers.  Numerous,  and  often 
considerable,  were  the  corrections  and  re-corrections 
made  by  himself;  numerous  were  those  made  by 
strange  hands;  numerous  were  the  variations  and  in- 
terpolations of  copyists  and  publishers.  Which  cor- 
rections and  variations  were  authorised  or  approved 
by  Bach  himself,  and  which  manuscripts,  in  each  case, 
he  preferred,  were  points  by  no  means  easy  to  de- 
cide. Again,  the  ornamentation  was  a  further  diffi- 
culty. Signs  vv-hose  meanings  are  now  quite  distinct 
were  used  as  carelessly  by  Bach  and  by  his  editors, 
as  if  their  meanings  were  interchangeable.  And 
further,  no  interpretative  directions,  or  very  few,  to 
aid  the  player,  were  given  by  Bach  himself.  Thus, 
the  text  was  a  tangle  of  confusion  in  writing;  the 
ornaments  were  a  tangle  of  confusion  in  writing  and 
m  the  tradition  of  performers;  and  the  interpretation 
was  entirely  a  tangle  of  contradictory  tradition.  Out 
of  such  materials  had  the  editor  to  prepare  his  copy 
for  the  printer;  and  in  proportion  to  his  conscientious 
care,  his  critical  acumen,  and  his  musical  insight,  was 
his  work  likely,  either  to  discover  light  and  order,  or 
to  make  confusion  worse  confounded.  A  detailed 
account  of  the  chief  sources  available  from  which  a 
text  might  be  selected  is  to  be  found  m  the  preface  to 
\'ol.  XIV  of  the  Bach-Gesellschaft  edition,  and  in 
the  preface  to  the  Bischoff-Steme^raber  edition.     These 
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may  be  studied  in  conjunction  with  the  observations  on 
the  subject  in  the  biographies  of  Bach  by  Forkel  and 
Spitta.  For  our  purposes  it  will  suffice  to  state  that 
amongst  the  early  non-critical  publications  of  Bach's 
"  Woltempirirte-Clavier "  were  those  by  Nagelli,  of 
Zurich,  by  Simrock,  of  Bonn,  and  by  Peters,  of  Leip- 
zig, edited  by  Czerny.  These  were  issued  about  the 
year  1800,  but  were  of  little  value  in  determining  the 
correct  text  as  no  mention  of  any  careful  examination 
or  comparison  of  origmal  sources  was  made  by  their 
editors.  Czerny's  edition  has,  however,  this  claim  to 
distinction,  that  it  was  the  first  attempt  to  transcribe 
the  works  so  that  they  could  be  interpreted,  not  as 
clavichord,  but  as  piano  compositions. 

The  first  really  critical  edition  of  the  text,  compiled 
after  a  most  scholarly  and  laborious  examination  of 
all  the  available  originals,  was  made  by  Franz  KroU 
in  1862-3,  and  was  published  by  Peters,  of  Leipzig. 
Not  long  afterwards  the  same  Franz  Kroll  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Bach-Gescllschaft  to  edit  the  XlVth 
volume  of  their  monumental  issue  of  the  complete 
works  of  Bach,  begun  in  1850,  completed  in  1900,  and 
published  by  those  princes  among  publishers,  Breit- 
kopf  and  Plartel.  Vol.  XIV  was  set  apart  in  1864 
for  the  "  Well-Tempered  Clavichord."  A  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  numerous  differences  between  the  two 
editions,  compiled  by  the  same  scholar  within  a  short 
time  of  each  other,  affords  an  eloquent  testimony  to 
the    difficulties    encountered    by    the   textual    critic    of 
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Bach.  A  large  proportion  of  the  passages  printed  as 
xariants  (or  marginal  readings)  in  the  Kroll-Peters 
edition,  are  incorporated  into  the  text  of  the  Bach- 
Gesellschaft  edition;  while  the  variants  of  the  Bach- 
Gesellschaft  will  be  found  m  the  text  of  the  Kroll- 
Peters.  In  a  prefatory  note  to  the  later  edition,  Franz 
Kroll  informs  the  student  that  both  his  critical  texts 
are  founded  upon  the  same  original  sources;  and  he 
states  that  the  fact  of  their  not  always  agreeing  arises 
partly,  because  m  preparing  his  later  edition,  he  con- 
sidered it  wise,  after  further  comparison  of  the  differ- 
ing originals,  to  introduce  some  textual  modifications; 
and  partly,  because  his  Peters  edition  was  intended 
rather  as  an  instructive  edition  for  the  student,  while 
that  published  by  the  Bach-Gesellschaft  was  prepared 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  textual  reference.  The  num- 
ber of  original  sources  quoted  by  Kroll  in  the  Bach- 
Gesellschaft  edition,  and  the  huge  list  of  textual  vari- 
ants given  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  again  force  upon 
the  student's  notice  the  grave  doubts  which  existed  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  text,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  labour  of  the  textual  critic. 

This  Bach-Gesellschaft  edition  was  for  a  long  time 
generally  accepted  as  containing  a  fairly  authentic 
text,  and  nothing  further  was  done  m  the  matter  until 
in  1883.  Dr.  Hans  Bischoff,  another  accomplished 
scholar  and  keen  critic,  issued,  through  Stemgraber,  a 
new  textual  edition  of  Bach's  clavier  works.  He  went 
once  again  through  the  old  labour  of  exammmcr  and 
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comparing  all  original  soiuccs,  and  through  the  new 
labour  of  comparing  these  again  with  Kroll's  texts  as 
well  as  with  the  texts  of  all  editors  recognised  as  of 
any  importance.  His  conclusion  is,  that  the  only  criti- 
cal texts  of  any  value  published  before  his  time  were 
the  two  texts  of  Kroll;  and  of  these  two  he  un- 
hesitatingly prefers  tfiat  of  the  Baclt-Gesellschaft  as 
the  more  accurate.  His  own  variations  from  that  text 
are  derived  partly,  he  says,  from  further  original 
sources  not  possessed  by  Kroll ;  and  partly,  but  only 
after  the  most  careful  study,  from  a  different  critical 
view  of  the  text  generally,  and  of  varieties  and  cor- 
rections in  the  originals  in  particular.  His  variant 
notes,  given  at  the  foot  of  each  page,  show  great 
scholarship,  and  are  proof  of  the  most  minute  inves- 
tigation. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  a  further  autograph 
copy  of  the  second  book  of  the  Preludes  and  Fugues, 
discovered  m  England,  and  mentioned  in  Grove's  Dic- 
tionary, gives  still  further  variations  in  the  text. 

But  It  is  generally  held  now  that  the  text  of  Dr. 
Hans  Bischoff  is  about  the  most  reliable  extant.  Later 
critics  may  perhaps  differ  in  small  points  upon  the 
comparative  correctness  or  value  of  some  of  his  read- 
ings and  variants;  but  the  teacher  who  checks  his 
pupils'  editions,  whatever  they  may  be,  by  a  careful 
comparison  with  the  texts  of  Kioll  in  the  Bach-Gesell- 
schaft  edition,  and  of  Bischoff  in  the  Stemgraber  edi- 
tion, may  feel  confident  that  he  has  the  materials  for 
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a  text  which  is  probably  not  far  wrong.  These  are  the 
two  standard  textual  editions. 

Professor  Germer,  who,  in  1896,  thought  fit  to  sup- 
plement the  labours  of  his  eminent  predecessors,  re- 
marks, in  his  critical  edition,  published  by  Litolff,  that 
while  Kroll  and  Bischoff  were  able  textual  critics,  they, 
as  well  as  other  editors,  were  guided  too  largely  in 
their  choice  of  text  by  concentrating  m.ore  of  their  at- 
tention than  was  \\ise  on  the  notes  as  the  all-important 
part  of  the  music.  His  opinion  is,  that  error  is  sure 
to  result  from  the  mistake  of  magnifying,  in  textual 
selection,  the  importance  of  what  might  be  called  the 
mechanical  view;  and  of  minimising  the  importance 
of  musical  taste  and  insight  guided  by  careful 
motival  analysis.  He  endeavours  to  avoid  this  "  let- 
ter-killing" frame  of  mind,  and  thus  indirectly  claims 
superiority  over  all  others.  His  edition  may  be  cordi- 
ally recommended  for  its  many  excellent  qualities. 
And  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  generally  calls  at- 
tention to  his  tamperings  with  the  text,  m  a  footnote. 
But  such  a  view  as  his  involves  too  much  risk  to  be 
greatly  valued  as  a  safe  guide  to  a  text;  for  it  has  to 
reckon  far  too  much  with  the  caprices  of  individual 
taste  and  interpretation. 

From  this  short  glance  at  the  subject  of  the  text,  we 
have  concluded  that  the  student  is  not  left  without 
the  foundations  for  a  finer  faith.  And  in  corrobora- 
tion of  this  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  add  the  testi- 
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mony  of  some  eminent  modern  musicians  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  the  various  editions  of  Bach's  works. 

Ehrlich  says  :  "  The  Steingraber  edition  by  the  late 
Dr.  Hans  Bischoff  is  incontestably  the  best  one." 
Biilow  strongly  disapproved  of  the  Czerny  text,  as 
well  as  of  Tausig's  or  any  other  edition  based  upon 
so  vitiated  a  text;  and  with  equal  urgency  he  com- 
mended the  Kroll-Peters  edition.  Rubinstein  used  the 
Bach-Gesellschaft  edition  in  preference  to  any  other. 
And  yet,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  Professor  Rudt- 
hardt,  of  Leipzig  Conservatorium,  who  has  latterly 
been  editing  Bach's  clavier  works  in  a  third  Peters 
edition,  designed  principally  for  phrasing  purposes 
(on  this  point  not  always  reliable)  bases  his  edition 
upon  the  text  of  Czerny,  of  which  he  says,  in  the  pre- 
face:  "Numerous  as  are  the  editions  of  Bach's  'Well- 
Tempered  Clavier,'  none  of  them  have  succeeded  in 
displacing  Czerny's  meritorious  work!"  While  of  the 
utterly  incorrect  text  of  Czerny,  Professor  Dann- 
reuther,  a  great  Bach  student,  remarks  :  "  Czerny's  edi- 
tion of  Bach's  fugues  is  now  justly  superseded  by 
that  (?)  of  Franz  Kroll  in  the  edition  of  the  Bach- 
Gesellschaft,  and  in  the  edition  Peters."  (Lest  the 
student  might  confound  the  texts  of  these  two  edi- 
tions as  identical,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  wiser  to 
say  "  those  "  editions,  not  "  that  "  edition.) 

The  various  publications  spoken  of  in  this  section 
of  the  subject  are  specially  mentioned  in  reference  to 
the  text.     In  a  further  section  some  of  them  will  be 
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again  discussed  in  reference  to  interpretative  ques- 
tions. It  may  be  noticed  here  that  it  is  a  pity  that  so 
accomplished  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Riemann  should  have 
been  careless  regarding  his  selection  of  ornamentation, 
and  not  averse  to  tampering  with  the  text  occasionally. 

VII INTERPRETATION. 

Though  the  text  of  Bach's  works  be  so  fairly  well 
established,  this  is  but  the  hrst  of  the  difficulties  and 
conflicts  solved.  For,  given  a  text  absolutely  certain, 
a  second  great  question  immediately  arises :  How 
should  these  works  be  played  so  as  rightly  to  interpret 
Bach's  intentions?  In  attempting  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion we  are  confronted  by  quite  an  array  of  opposing 
theories.  Some  assert  that  we  should  play  them  on 
the  piano  in  the  same  manner  in  which  Bach  played 
them  on  the  clavichord;  and  that,  upon  a  study  of  the 
traditions  of  his  playing,  we  should  formulate  our 
method.  Some  again,  assert  that  we  should  play  them 
on  the  piano,  not  as  clavichord  works  are  played  on 
the  clavichord,  but  as  modern  music  is  played  on  the 
piano,  with  the  aid  of  all  modern  devices  of  expres- 
sive and  instrumental  resource.  Some  say  that  these 
preludes  and  fugues  are  highly  emotional  works,  and 
that  every  device  of  touch  and  tone  must  be  used  to 
elicit  their  expressive  content;  others  again  declare 
that  they  are  purely  intellectual  compositions,  to  be 
interpreted  best  with  as  uniform  a  touch  and  tone,  and 
with  as  little  emotional  expression  as  possible.     Some 
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affirm  that  such  prominence  should  be  given  to  the 
subject  of  a  fugue  throughout  each  of  its  repetitions 
as  to  throw  all  the  other  parts  into  evident  subordina- 
tion; while  others  as  urgently  affirm,  that  to  give 
special  prominence  to  any  one  theme  or  part  in  poly- 
phonic music,  destroys  the  very  intention  of  poly- 
phony. Some  decide  for  an  almost  continuous  legato ; 
others  attack  this  principle  as  a  monstrous  absurdity. 
Some  found  their  phrasing  upon  one  method,  others 
upon  quite  a  different  method.  And  even  if  there  are 
to  be  found  those  who  agree  upon  some  general  plan 
of  modern  expressive  interpretation,  yet  it  will  soon 
be  discovered  that  this  common  ground  is  turned  into 
a  fresh  battle  field.  For  the  details  of  style,  upon 
which  all  differ,  are  as  numberless  as  the  sands  of  the 
sea,  while  the  points  of  agreement  are  not  very  easy  to 
discover.  Where,  in  one  edition,  you  will  find  such 
directions  as  forte^  crescendo^  staccato,  in  another,  you 
will  find  piano,  (linmiuenclo,  legato.  Nor  is  this  the 
end  of  the  matter.  Ihere  still  remains  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  combatants — the  ornaments. 

These  differences  are  not  slight;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  so  vital  that  the  works  would  hardly  be  recog- 
nisable as  the  same  when  interpreted  according  to 
some  of  these  opposing  theories. 

Again,  the  earnest  student,  discouraged  afresh  by 
the  discovery  of  all  this  conflict,  asks  himself  whether 
there  is  indeed  any  sure  clue  to  the  maze;  whether  he 
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can,  by  seeking-,  gain  a  fair  probability,  even  though 
certainty  be  hidden  from  his  view. 

VIII CLAVICHORD    OR    HARPSICHORD. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  matter  may  help  us  to 
discover  some  guiding-  principles  which  may  throw 
some  light  on  these  puzzling  questions.  A  glance  at 
the  capabilities  of  Bach's  own  instrument,  and  at  the 
traditions  of  Bach's  own  playing,  should  prove  a  use- 
ful starting  point  for  such  an  enquiry. 

It  was  for  the  clavichord  Bach  wrote.  The  tone  of 
that  instrument  was  soft,  sweet,  delicate.  This  tone 
could  be  slightly  graduated  by  the  gentleness  or 
strength  of  the  key  depression,  though  the  range  of 
tone  gradation  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  that 
possible  on  a  modern  piano.  Yet  the  clavichord,  how- 
ever weak  in  tone,  still  answered  sympathetically  to 
the  finest  and  most  tender  gradations  of  the  touch  of 
the  player,  and  admitted  of  the  nicest  shading  and 
phrasing.  The  manner  of  playing  the  clavichord  had 
been  "to  creep  and  glide  over  the  keys  with  flat  hands 
and  inactive  arms."  Pressure,  not  percussion,  was  its 
g-eneral  style  of  technique.  Here,  then,  is  one  strong 
argument  against  the  interpretative  theory  of  those 
who  demand  a  monotonous  quality  of  tone  when  ren- 
dering the  works  of  Bach  on  the  piano.  Bach  himself, 
it  may  be  noted,  did  not  care  to  play  on  the  harpsi- 
chord because  it  did  not  admit  of  any  delicacy  of 
phrasing  or  shading;  and  even  after  the  invention  of 
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the  piano  (in  his  clay  but  a  roug-h  instrument)  he  was 
always  faithful  to  his  Ariel  of  instruments,  the  ex-= 
pressive  clavichord. 

IX — BACH'S   CLAVICHORD   PLAYING. 

The  striking  characteristics  of  Bach's  manner  of 
playing-  the  clavichord  were,  quietness,  dignity,  perfect 
lucidity,  absolute  correctness  and  precision.  Each 
finger  was  equally  trained,  and  the  training  was  com- 
plete. But  though  quiet  dignity  and  the  entire 
absence  of  any  attempt  at  a  vehemiCnt  demonstration 
of  passion,  were  noticeable  features  of  Bach's  playing; 
yet  still,  he  never  failed,  so  adequate  was  his  techni- 
cal training,  his  intelligence,  his  constructive  know- 
ledge, his  poetic  nature,  to  introduce  such  delicate 
shading  and  phrasing  of  each  part  and  of  the  whole 
composition,  as  would  make  the  work  glow  with  beau- 
tiful emotion.  Here,  then,  we  have  strong  traditional 
evidence,  both  in  the  expressive  capacity  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  in  the  expressive  beauty  of  Bach's  own 
renderings,  against  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of 
mechanical  and  monotonous  interpretation.  Three 
arguments  supported  the  advocates  of  the  mechanical 
theory :  first,  they  regarded  Bach's  fugues  as  mar- 
vellous expressions  of  architectural  beauty,  examples 
of  intellectual  ingenuity,  but  nothing  more;  secondly, 
when,  with  ears  accustomed  to  the  piano,  they  con- 
trasted with  its  capacity  for  tone  variety,  the  capacity 
of    the   clavichord,    they    concluded    that    the    proper 
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theory  of  interpretation  was,  monotony,  or  almost 
monotony;  and  thirdly,  they  concluded  that  if  Each 
had  intended  the  use  of  expressive  devices  he  would 
have  clearly  indicated  those  intentions  on  the  music. 
How  easy  it  is  for  the  truly  poetic  musician  who  enters 
fervently  into  communion  with  the  great  soul  which 
he  cannot  help  but  discover  in  those  works  of  genius, 
who  feels  the  personality  of  the  man  behind  the  book, 
to  reply  to  these  contentions  ! 

X EMOTIONAL   ELEMENT   IN   BACH'S   FUGUES. 

Against  the  mechanical  theory  which  regards  these 
fugues  as  simply  an  ingenious  intellectual  form,  Sir 
Hubert  Parry  has  spoken  strongly  and  well.  He 
says  :  "  Considering  how  infinitely  capable  Bach  was 
of  every  kind  of  ingenuity,  it  is  surprising  to  find  how 
small  is  the  proportion  of  those  things  which  are 
purely  mechanical  to  those  which  have  a  genuine  musi- 
cal basis.  But  there  was  an  amount  of  human  nature 
about  Bach  which  prevented  his  wasting  his  time  on 
ingenious  futilities.  Most  of  his  fugues  illustrate  such 
states  of  feeling  and  of  mood  as  music  is  especially 
fitted  to  express,  and  they  do  so  in  terms  of  the  most 
finished  art.  There  are  merry  fugues;  strong,  con- 
fident fugues;  intensely  sad  fugues;  serenely  repose- 
ful fugues;  tenderly  pathetic  fugues."  Rubinstein, 
also,  in  his  "  Conversation  on  Music,"  gives  expression 
to  similar  views. 

Thus  our  answers  to  the  advocate  of  the  mechanical 
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theory  are  clear.  To  his  first  statement,  that  the  fugue 
is  a  product  of  intellectual  ingenuity,  and  nothing 
more,  we  answer,  yes,  nevertheless  lue  feel  the  expres- 
sive beauty  animating  the  form.  And  perhaps  this 
reply  may  carry  as  little  weight  as  the  reply  of  a  reli- 
gious man  to  an  intellectual  sceptic,  when  he  says, 
"  Yes,  but  I  know,  by  personal  communion.  Whom  I 
trust."  To  the  second  argument,  that  the  insignificance 
of  the  shading  possible  on  the  clavichord  may  be  re- 
garded as  equivalent  to  monotony  on  the  piano,  the 
replies  are  equally  clear  :  first,  that  while  the  shadings 
of  tone  used  by  Bach  himself  on  the  clavichord 
were  held,  by  those  accustomed  to  this  delicate  in- 
strument, to  be  fully  adequate,  the  variety  of  shading 
on  our  piano,  whose  range  of  tone  is  far  greater,  is 
surely  that  which  elicits  the  requisite  musical  effect ; 
and  that  if  we,  with  ears  accustomed  to  a  wide  range 
of  tone-shading,  were  to  attempt  to  reproduce  on  the 
piano  the  minute  nuances  of  the  clavichord,  the  result 
would  be,  not  an  imitation  of  Bach's  expressive  inter- 
pretation, but  an  original  monotony.  And,  secondly, 
Bach  produced  from  the  clavichord  all  the  variety  of 
which  it  was  capable,  as  an  example  to  us  that,  what- 
ever were  our  instrumental  resources,  we  should  do  the 
same.  And  in  reply  to  the  third  argument,  that  Bach 
left  fev/  directions  as  to  style  to  guide  the  performer^ 
it  might  well  be  retorted,  neither  did  Shakespeare  for 
the  dramatic  exposition  of  his  plays.  Both  left  their 
works,  and  the  works  of  both  will   for  ever  make  an 
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emotional  appeal  to  every  human  being  finely  edu- 
cated. It  is  the  business  of  great  interpreters  rather 
— of  actors,  performers,  aesthetic  editors — to  introduce 
such  marks  of  guidance.  Besides,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  in  the  days  of  Bach  the  custom  of  anno- 
tating the  music  with  marks  of  expression,  of  phrasing, 
of  style,  had  not  yet  started.  This  is  a  device  of 
modern  growth,  fairly  begun  m  the  time  of  Haydn, 
and  gradually  developed  until  it  reached  the  wonder- 
ful elaboration  of  detail  which  we  find  in  the  works 
of  Beethoven  or  Chopin,  as  edited  by  Lebert,  Billow, 
Germer,  Klindworth  or  Riemann. 

XI CLAVICHORD    OR    PIANO    INTERPRETATION. 

''  Benefacta  male  locata,  vialefacta  arbitror" 

There  are  those  conservative  people  in  the  world  who 
act  as  barriers  to  progress,  nay,  who  seem  to  look  upon 
progress  as  a  dangerous  heresy,  which  it  is  their  duty 
manfully  to  withstand.  And  they  think  to  give  some 
fair  countenance  to  their  action  by  including  all  pro- 
gress under  the  title  of  unwarrantable  innovation.  Of 
such  are  evidently  those  players  who  insist  that  Bach's 
fugues  should  be  so  played  on  the  piano  as  to 
resemble,  as  far  as  possible,  their  idea  of  them,  as  in- 
terpreted by  themselves  on  the  clavichord  or  harpsi- 
chord. They  cry  out  against  the  heresies  of  piano 
and  forte^  of  crescendo  and  diminuendo,  of  accent 
and  staccato,  of  minutely  expressed  phrasing,  of  any 
well-marked    differentiation   of    the   parts,    or   strong 
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colouring  of  the  whole.  They  preach  in  reality  the 
soulless  doctrine  of  a  general  monotony  of  tone  and 
touch,  and  of  a  cold,  unintelligent,  and  unmusical  in- 
terpretation of  the  works.  The  heresies  of  a  modern 
piano  rendering  are  to  them  what  the  beauty  of  an 
ornate  ritual  in  a  splendid  cathedral  would  be  to  a 
Puritan  of  the  strictest  type.  Now,  what  is  the  com- 
monsense  of  the  whole  matter :  what  is  the  stable  and 
rational  principle  underlying  the  confusion  caused  by 
the  erroneous  standpoints  of  half-educated  critics? 
Surely  it  is  this.  If  there  be  real  beauty,  expressive 
of  human  emotion  in  these  fugues — and  what  a  con- 
sensus of  eloquent  testimony  is  to  be  found  on  this 
point — then  let  that  interpretation,  whatever  be  the  in- 
strument chosen,  be  accounted  the  best  interpretation, 
which  elicits  most  of  that  m.usical  expression,  and  most 
clearly  exhibits  the  beauty  of  the  form.  If  the  old 
methods  were  the  most  musical  methods  for  the  clavi- 
chord and  harpsichord,  then  adopt  them  when  playing 
on  those  instruments;  but  if  the  more  modern  methods 
of  Billow,  Rubinstein,  Ricmann,  Germer,  and  such  ar- 
tists, are  the  most  musical  methods  for  the  piano,  then 
away  with  the  pedantic  folly  of  conservative  tradi- 
tion, and  welcome  progress.  For  Bach's  fugues  are 
not  the  soulless  formulas  of  a  bygone  musical  tradi- 
tion, to  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
an  antiquated  school  :  they  are  the  living  expressions 
of  a  genius  whose  being  possesses  the  same  inexhaust- 
ible freshness,  the  same  perennial  beauty  and  vitality. 
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as  nature  herself  possesses.  And  throughout  the  years 
there  will  be  unfolded  to  us  more  and  more  of  their 
immortal  beauty,  as  our  understanding  hearts  are 
quickened  by  earnest  study  to  comprehend  them  bet- 
ter; as  the  capabilities  of  our  instruments  become 
richer  and  more  delicate;  and  as  the  range  of  our  in- 
terpretative ideas  grows  wider. 

Before  concluding  this  section  of  the  subject  where 
that  progressive  principle  of  interpretation  is  advo- 
cated in  which  ever}'  modern  expressive  device  avail- 
able on  the  piano  is  recognised  and  fully  used,  it  may 
be  wise  to  confirm  this  view  by  an  appeal  to  the  judg- 
ments of  some  eminent  musicians. 

"  Beethoven  is  said  to  have  tried  to  dissipate  the 
absurd  tradition  which  implied  that  what  was  right  for 
the  harpsichord  was  right  also  for  the  piano." 

Kullak  and  Dr.  Marks;  Rubinstein  and  Biilow, 
recognising  the  emotional  element  in  Bach's  fugues, 
advocate,  against  the  older  theories  of  interpretation, 
the  doctrine  that  all  modern  devices  in  modern  ex- 
pressive music,  should  equall}'  be  adopted  when  en- 
deavouring to  interpret  Bach's  expression  rightly  on 
the  piano. 

Hipkms,  the  eminent  clavichord  and  Bach  scholar, 
says  :  "It  is  not  too  much  to  insist  that  all  J.  S.  Bach's 
works  have  to  be  virtually  submitted  to  transcrip- 
tion, at  least  in  the  rendering,  when  transferred  to 
the  piano."  Germer,  than  whom  now  we  have  few 
abler    expressive    commentators,    considers    that    it    is 
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useless  to  try  to  interpret  the  fugues  as  if  they  were 
played  on  the  clavichord  or  harpsichord  of  ancient 
times.  On  the  contrary,  he  affirms,  in  a  spirit  of  pro- 
gressive liberality,  that  there  is  no  resource  of  modern 
instruments,  or  of  modern  methods  of  interpreting 
musical  expression,  which  may  not  legitimately  be 
utilised  m  order,  the  more  adequately,  to  realise  on  the 
piano  the  intentions  of  Bach.  And  Klmdworth 
emphatically  gives  his  judgment  "  that  Bach's  fugues, 
with  their  wealth  of  manifold  emotion,  demand  an 
expressive  interpretation  as  detailed  and  individual  as 
Beethoven  indicated  and  demanded  for  his  own 
works." 

Here  again  is  found  for  the  earnest  student  a  re- 
liable basis  for  a  hner  faith  amidst  the  perplexities 
which  beset  his  path.  But  no  sooner  is  he  thus  reas- 
sured than  at  the  next  step  he  finds  himself  unfortun- 
ately entering  a  new  wilderness  of  difficulty.  For  the 
puzzle  of  how  polyphonic  music  should  be  played  at 
all  on  the  puino,  bars  his  further  enquiry  as  to  which 
modern  guides  and  exponents  should  be  chosen  by  him 
from   many  opposing   claimants. 

XII.     HOW  TO  INTERPRET  POLYPHONIC  MUSIC   ON  THE 

PIANO. 

By  what  methods  of  interpretation  is  the  meaning  of 
a  fugue  to  be  made  clear  on  the  piano  ?  There  is  the 
simple,  straightforward  method  of  our  friend  tlie 
}'oung   student,  —that   is,  striking  every  note  correctly 
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and  in  time;  and  there  are  not  a  few  old  students,  too, 
who  pin  their  faith  to  this  unsophisticated  style.  There 
are,  moreover,  those  who  regard  the  principal  subject  as 
of  supreme  and  dominating  importance;  who  require 
for  it  prominence  at  each  of  its  repetitions  during  the 
progress  of  the  fugue,  and  the  subordination  to  it  of 
all  other  parts.  There  are  again  those  who  believe  m 
the  doctrine  that  there  are  so  many  equal  1)-  important 
melodies  running  against  one  another,  each  of  which 
deserves  a  like  treatment.  And  there  are,  lastly,  those 
who  go  further,  and  regard  the  fugue  as  a  perfectly 
arranged  whole,  made  up,  and  developed  upon  an  ar- 
tistic and  logical  plan  m  which  every  note  and  every 
part  has  its  just  place,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
player,  b}'  some  means,  to  make  clear  to  the  listener. 
Franklin  Taylor,  one  of  England's  greatest  teachers, 
advocates  the  second  view.  Hear  his  counsel  :  "  In 
part  playing  one  of  the  parts  is  of  greater  theoretic 
value  than  the  others,  and  must  be  made  prominent  ac- 
cordingly. Thus  the  notes  of  the  subject  of  a  fugue 
must  be  played  witK  much  fuller  tone  than  the  notes  of 
the  parts  by  which  it  is  accompanied."  Czerny,  Biilow 
and  Germer,  give  expression  to  the  same  view.  Dr. 
Gordon  Saunders,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing comment  on  this  method  :  "  In  reference  to  the 
modern  practice  in  fugue  playing  of  giving  prominence 
to  the  subject  at  each  recurrence  throughout  the  fugue, 
and  reducing  the  other  voices  to  accompanying  parts. 
It  may  be  at  once  conceded  that  this  method  shows  ex- 
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cellcnt  technique  but  that  it  destroys  polyphony.  It  is 
not  carrying  out  the  composer's  intentions."  And  yet 
so  little  regard  does  Dr.  Saunders  pay  to  his  own  views 
in  the  matter,  that  one  finds  in  his  edition  of  some  of 
the  fugues,  the  notes  of  the  subject  printed  in  large 
type  at  each  of  its  repetitions,  and  the  notes  of  the 
"  accompanying  voices  "  printed  in  small  type  !  Thus, 
again  and  again,  we  find  that  the  spirit  of  combat  so 
often  possesses  the  exponent  of  these  works,  that  rather 
than  be  at  peace  he  will  turn  round  and  fight  himself. 
Now,  is  it  possible  for  our  teachers  and  students  to 
find  a  safe  road  out  of  this  new  wilderness  ?  First,  let 
them  hearken  again  to  the  tradition  of  the  great  old 
master's  playing.  What  was  his  method  ?  We  arc  told 
that  his  finger  training  was  absolutely  perfect;  that  his 
constructive  knowledge  was  equally  perfect;  and  that 
in  his  playing  every  note  of  every  melody  had  the  per- 
fect interpretation  due  to  its  individual  place  in  its  own 
melody,  to  its  place  in  relation  to  all  the  other  melodies 
and  to  its  place  m  relation  to  the  artistic  whole. 
So  that  the  hearer  could  observe,  either  each  melody 
separately  as  if  it  were  a  perfect  whole,  played  by  a 
separate  player ;  or  a  combination  of  melodies  wrought 
together  so  as  exactly  to  express  their  inter-relation; 
and  he  could,  at  the  same  time  clearly  discern  the  logi- 
cal development  of  the  whole  fugue.  Surely  this  is  a 
beautiful  clue  to  the  maze.  But  how  few  there  be  who 
are  able  to  follow  it.     First,  the  technical  requirements 
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arc  great;  secondl}',  l]ic  intellectual  requirements  arc 
equally  great;  and  thirdly,  the  musical  and  artistic  re- 
quirements must  not  fall  one  whit  behnd.  It  is  said, 
that  with  all  the  astonishing  displays  of  acrobatic  vir- 
tuosity of  to-day,  the  fingers  of  our  modern  pla}'ers  are 
not  trained  to  such  perfect  independence  and  delicacy 
as  to  enable  them  to  distinguish,  to  justly  proportion, 
and  to  interpret,  each  melody  of  a  fugue  as  it  moves  m 
combination  with  the  others;  and  that  herein  lies  the 
secret  of  failure  m  lucidity,  inspiration  and  charm, 
when  rendering  Bach's  fugues.  Therefore  it  is  the  first 
duty  of  the  Bach  student  diligently  to  tram  his  fingers 
to  perfect  independence  and  delicacy,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  able  to  play  every  note  in  each  part  with  a 
nicety  of  phrasing  and  expression  as  if  that  part  were 
an  important  melody  played  by  a  separate  individual, 
or  as  distinctl}-  as  if  there  were  as  man}'  instruments  as 
there  are  parts  in  the  fugue.  Each  part  should  there- 
fore be  at  first  thoroughl}'  stucJicd,  singly,  motive  by 
motive,  until  it  is  perfectl}'  known.  Then  when  prac- 
tising the  parts  m  combination,  the  student  will  find  it 
a  helpful  plan  first  to  listen  to  one  single  part  at  a 
time,  then  to  another,  then  to  two  parts  at  once,  and  so 
on,  until  he  can  watch  all  parts  equally.  Or  it  might 
be  better  at  first  to  watch  the  subject  especially,  at  each 
of  its  repetitions;  then  the  countersubjcct  with  it;  then 
the  accompanying  melodies ;  and  after  a  full  acquaint- 
ance with  these,  to  listen  to  each  part  as  already  sug- 
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gested.  And  for  this  perfect  training  of  the  fingers 
there  are  no  studies  so  suitable  and  so  effective  as  the 
fugues  of  Bach  themselves.  Secondly,  the  intellectual 
requirements  are  great.  Dr.  Prout  well  says  that  "just 
as  it  is  quite  impossible  to  play  these  great  polyphonic 
works  before  the  fingers  have  been  trained  to  entire 
independence  and  to  the  utmost  delicacy ;  so  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  interpret  them  adequately,  nay, 
even  to  understand  their  beauty  as  a  listener,  before 
they  have  been  analysed  with  the  most  scholarly  and 
minute  care.  Without  ability  to  analyse  the  construc- 
tion and  trace  the  developments  of  a  fugue,  neither 
player  nor  hearer  can  expect  to  derive  pleasure  from 
such  a  composition."  So  again,  Dr.  Lebert  insists  that 
the  distinctness  and  intelligibility  of  the  performance 
of  a  polyphonic  composition  depends  upon  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  the  player  understands  its  con- 
struction; upon  his  perceiving  every  repetition,  inver- 
sion, diminution  or  augmentation  of  the  subject;  every 
episode,  its  origin  and  development;  every  stretto;  and 
the  right  relation  of  all  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the 
whole.  He  points  out  further,  that  the  development  of 
the  work,  and  the  mutual  relation  of  the  parts,  must  be 
kept  constantly  in  view  by  the  player  throughout  the 
progress  of  the  fugue,  and  must,  by  every  device  of 
touch  and  by  every  shade  of  tone,  be  properly  eluci- 
dated. Billow's  direction  is,  that  the  technical  study  of 
every  fugue  should  be  preceded  by  careful  analysis. 
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Of  this  analysis  there  are  two  kinds,  the  one  is,  the 
broad  constructive  analysis  of  the  fugue  into  its  princi- 
pal parts,  exhibiting  the  subject,  answer,  counter-sub- 
ject, episodes,  strctti  and  the  like,  so  that  the  skeleton 
plan  of  the  composition  is  clear  as  shown  on  a  fugue 
chart. 

Books  arc  published  giving  an  analysis  of  Bach's 
"  Woltempirirte-Clavier."  Of  these,  Iliffe's  published  by 
Novello,  Riemann's  published  by  Augener  (somewhat 
obscure  by  reason  of  an  overlay  of  emotional  rhap- 
sody) and  Reinecke's  annotated  edition  of  the  fugues 
themselves,  published  by  Brcitkopf  and  Hartel,  deserve 
mention. 

The  second  kind  of  analysis,  though  equally  impor- 
tant, has  not  heretofore  received  any  adequate  atten- 
tion. The  minute  analysis  of  the  motive  and  of  mo- 
tival  development,  stage  by  stage,  showing  the  whole 
construction  of  the  work  microscopically,  as  it  were, 
had  never  been  treated  with  desirable  care  and  scholar- 
ship, until  it  found  a  capable  exponent  in  that  able  and 
indefatigable  critic.  Dr.  Riemann.  No  earnest  student 
of  Bach  can  afford  to  neglect  the  most  careful  study  of 
Dr.  Riemann's  masterly  analysis,  as  set  forth  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  fugues  themselves.  There  he  will  find 
nearly  all  difficulties  of  construction  made  clear;  there 
he  will  acquaint  himself  with  many  beauties  of  which 
formerly  he  had  not  dreamt.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  even  the  ablest  theorist  is  mortal; 
that  all  his  practical  applications  of  his  doctrines  are 
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not  necessarily  correct  even  though  the  doctrines  them- 
selves be  sound;  and  that,  without  the  safeguards  of 
great  musical  insight  and  feeling,  he  may  fall  into 
pedantic  error,  especially  when  he  is  enthusiastically 
developing  and  illustrating  his  favourite  theory.  Dr. 
Niecks  of  Edinburgh,  while  speaking  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise  of  Riemann's  work,  adds  the  caution 
that  the  desire  to  make  every  difficulty  of  construction 
square  with  his  theory,  occasionally  led  him  into  palp- 
able error.  Yet  notwithstanding  this,  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  by  his  great  study  and  exposition  of  motival  de- 
velopment, he  has  immortalised  his  name.  His  inade- 
quate theories  respecting  the  interpretation  of  orna- 
ments, and  his  lack  of  a  sufficiently  artistic  perception 
of  the  expressive  beauty  of  a  musical  composition,  pre- 
vent his  being,  on  these  points,  at  all  so  safe  a  guide  as 
Germer  or  Klindworth,  although  in  his  own  special  de- 
partment he  is  unrivalled  as  a  commentator. 

So  far,  then,  our  student  finds  himself  extricated 
from  this  wilderness  of  doubt.  But  as  the  oppression 
of  doubt  is  dissipated,  a  fresh  oppression  is  begotten 
by  the  laborious  demands  of  his  new  faith — demands 
for  such  patient  and  minute  study,  for  such  persevering 
application  of  brain  and  fingers,  for  such  elaborate  and 
thorough  workmanship,  as,  in  his  untutored  days,  he 
had  never  imagined  to  be  needful.  ''Nil  sine  viagno 
vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus!'  After  having  travelled 
thus  far  he  will  find  further,  that  there  must  be  added 
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to  the  needful  equipment  of  bram  and  finger,  musical 
insight  and  emotional  power.  And  for  these  there  is 
necessary  a  liberal  education  of  the  understanding 
heart,  and  some  able  guide  for  the  right  directing  of 
their  aims  and  impulses. 

XIII.     INTERPRETATION    REGARDED    FROM    THE    STAND- 
POINT    OF    STYLE. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  decision  of  satisfactory 
probability  regarding  the  text ;  at  a  decision  in  favour 
of  a  rendering  of  the  fugue  which  docs  justice  to  every 
melody  and  every  note;  which  avoids  giving  undue 
prominence  to  any  theme  or  any  part;  which  never  dis- 
tracts the  attention  of  the  hearer  from  the  consideration 
of  the  piece  as  a  polyphonic  composition  and  an  artis- 
tic whole. 

But  where  shall  we  find  a  safe  guide  to  all  those 
points  of  teinpo^  tone,  touch  and  expressive  phrasing, 
which  add  beauty  to  intelligence  and  thus  make  for 
perfection  in  the  icndering?  Who  is  to  decide  upon 
the  legitimate  place  for  legatOy  staccato,  forte,  piano, 
rallentando  and  those  many  indications  of  accent  and 
phrasing,  which  express  in  detail  the  elements  which 
combine  to  give  finish  to  an  artistic  interpretation? 
Upon  these  questions,  where  something  must  be  left  to 
individual  taste;  where  minute  directions  would  re- 
quire a  detailed  review  of  each  prelude  and  fugue; 
where  the  views  of  eminent  commentators  are  as  numer- 
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ous  as  the  commentators  themselves;  it  will  perhaps 
accord  better  with  the  scope  of  a  short  essay  to  give 
some  general  rules  for  guidance.  That  some  directions 
on  this  subject  of  style  are  needed,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  many  a  student  of  Kroll  cannot  imagine  upon 
what  principles  he  should  proceed.  Where  Bach  has 
been  so  very  chary  of  explaining  his  intentions  con- 
cerning pace,  phrasing,  expression  and  everything  fall- 
ing under  the  heading  of  "  style,"  some  definite  guid- 
ance is  surely  helpful. 

The  hrst  comprehensive  rule  regarding  the  whole 
subject  which  may  safely  be  laid  down,  is  derived  from 
our  previous  study  thus  far.  It  is  this  :  IJ se  every  cle- 
v'lee  of  touch,  of  tone,  of  tempo  a7icl  of  p/trasing,  wJiich, 
upon  a  liberal  study  of  the  subject,  seems  to  you  to 
render  more  lucid  the  exposition  of  the  fugue,  and  to 
enliance  the  beauty  of  the  effect.  But  mark,  only  long 
and  careful  study,  combined  with  some  natural  musi- 
cal taste,  will  qualify  your  judgments  to  be,  as  Ruskin 
more  forcibly  than  elegantly  puts  it,  "  worth  a  rat's 
squeak."  During  this  study  you  should  weigh  and 
compare  the  annotations  on  style  contained  in  the  edi- 
tions of  such  critics  as  Czerny,  Riemann,  Ruthardt, 
Germer,  Klindworth,  Busoni  and  others ;  for  even  those 
students  who  are  happily  gifted  with  good  natural 
taste  and  a  keen  intelligence,  should  always  form  their 
own  opinions  by  filtering  them,  as  it  were,  through  the 
laws  and  principles  of  those  able  scholars  who  pre- 
ceded them. 
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XIV.— ANALYSIS    OF    THE    RIGHT    FOUNDATIONS    FOR 
PHRASING. 

The  second  compreRensive  rule  of  expressive  inter- 
pretation is  also  derived  from  our  previous  study ;  and 
through  its  right  comprehension,  more  than  through 
anything  else,  will  light  be  shed  upon  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  the  first  rule.  It  is  this  :  Let  the  basis  of  your 
expressive  interpretation  be,  both  the  general  construc- 
tive analysis,  and  the  inimite  motival  analysis,  of  the 
whole  fugue. 

But  do  our  accepted  editions  agree  upon  any  uni- 
form basis  for  their  phrasing?  Not  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  much  conflict  and  little  agreement. 
This  state  of  discord  is  readily  to  be  accounted  for  in 
the  neglect  of  many  editors  heretofore  to  base  their 
phrasing  and  expressive  annotations  upon  a  clear  and 
rational  system  of  analysis.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
cord, comparison  of  their  differing  results,  weighed  and 
checked  by  a  consideration  of  their  distinctive  points  of 
view,  will  afford  much  valuable  guidance.  No  student 
who  is  master  of  the  fine  motival  analysis  of  Riemann, 
and  who  modifies  Riemann's  conclusions  by  the  musi- 
cal insight  of  Germer  and  Klindworth,  can  go  far 
astray.  A  cursory  review  of  the  analysis,  constructive 
and  motival,  is  not  sufficient ;  the  study  must  be  thor- 
ough and  minute.  Then  the  student  will  understand 
clearly  where  to  introduce  the  infinitesimnl  distinctions 
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111  time  and  tone  required  tu  make  the  motival  construc- 
tion apparent  and  the  more  pronounced  distinctions  re- 
quired to  define  the  larger  phrases.  And  thenj  by  the 
application  of  the  regular  rules  of  musical  expression 
to  the  results  of  his  analysis,  the  exposition  of  the 
whole  work  becomes  as  clear  as  day. 

The  constructive  analysis  will  likewise  exhibit  to  the 
student  some  guiding  principles  for  his  general  tone 
phrasing.  lie  will  observe  the  effectiveness  of  a 
gradual  increase  in  tone  as  the  exposition  of  the  fugue 
progresses  and  fresh  parts  are  added,  and  its  value 
often  in  leading  up  to  the  climax  of  a  completed 
stretto,  or  during  the  course  of  an  ascending  sequence. 
He  will  notice,  again,  the  effectiveness  of  a  fall  of  tone 
at  a  cadential  point,  or  where,  after  an  episode,  the 
thematic  work  is  again  taken  up.  He  will  notice  the 
character  of  the  episodes,  and  readily  discern  by  their 
construction— often  a  sequential  construction — what 
should  be  the  quality  of  their  tone-shading.  To  such 
considerations  he  \vill  add  the  application  of  all  the 
ordinary  rules  of  musical  expression,  such  as  the  cres- 
cendo and  cliininnendo  of  rising  and  falling  phrases; 
the  softening  of  the  tone  as  a  restful  cadential  point  is 
approached,  and  as  the  thematic  work  gradually 
ceases ;  the  special  emphasis  required  by  notes  of  excep- 
tional length  or  position.  But  no  general  principles 
will,  in  this  branch  of  the  subject,  take  the  place  of  a 
detailed  study,  and  a  minute  comparison  of  accredited 
critics. 

7 
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XV TEMPO. 

One  subject  of  much  contention  in  this  sphere  of 
style  is  the  tempo.  Take,  for  example,  Prelude  3  of 
the  first  volume.  Some  metronomic  indications  arc, 
Czerny,  dotted  crotchet  equals  92;  Bischoff,  84;  KHnd- 
worth,  66;  Germer,  quaver,  160.  The  succeeding  fugue 
shows,  Czerny,  crotchet  equals  104;  Bischoff,  100; 
Klindworth,  72;  Germer,  69.  Now,  these  are  no  slight 
variations;  they  are  the  difference  between  fast  and 
slow;  they  change  the  entire  character  of  the  work. 
What  is  correct ?  General  principles  may  partly  guide; 
but  the  power,  skill,  taste  and  method  of  each  artistic 
player  must  constitute  the  final  court  of  appeal  for 
him.  The  greater  the  general  and  the  detailed  beauty 
he  is  able  to  elicit  in  his  performance,  the  less,  most 
probably,  will  he  think  of  speed.  That  tempo  which 
seems  to  the  educated  player  to  render  most  luciclly  the 
exposition  of  the  ftigue,  and  most  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  effect,  is  probably  the  right  tempo  for  Jiim.  But 
exactly  the  same  tempo  is  not  necessarily  the  same  for 
all  players. 

A  general  rule  for  guidance  may  be  found  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  modern  tendency  to  a  greatly  in- 
creased speed  as  the  technical  skill  of  performers  de- 
veloped. So  that  if  one  desires  to  approximate  to  the 
tempi  of  Bach's  day  he  will  be  most  likely  to  succeed 
by  lessening  the  conventional  speed  of  to-day  con- 
siderably, even  though,  from  the  effects  of  a  vitiated 
custom,  the  slower  tempo  may  at  first  seem  strange  to 
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his  cars.  Our  modern  virliiosi  eirc  so  accustomed  to 
homophonic  music  and  to  the  display  of  bravura  per- 
formances where  there  are  few  thoughtful  details  to 
elucidate,  and  where  the  rule  seems  to  be,  the  greater 
the  speed  the  greater  the  brilliancy,  that  it  is  little  won- 
der they  import  some  of  their  unsuitable  agility  into  the 
profound,  nice  and  thoughtful  works  of  Bach. 

But  Kullak,  Spitta  and  other  authorities,  affirm  that 
Bach  himself  played  his  own  pieces  in  animated  tempi. 
Doubtless,  where  the  mood  of  the  piece  required  an 
animated  tempo,  of  course  Bach  suited  the  playing  to 
the  mood ;  but  \\i7ate\'er  tempo  he  chose,  there  was  no 
detail  of  construction,  no  point  of  beauty  however 
minute,  but  had  its  just  rendering.  And  again,  the 
animated  tempo  of  Bach's  time  was  slower  than  the 
rapid  tempo  of  Germany.  Professor  Dannreuther, 
after  condemning  the  modern  tendency  to  speed,  offers 
the  following  useful  suggestion:  "If  the  ornaments 
throughout  can  be  rendered  truly  and  without  curtail- 
ment, so  as  t(j  chime  with  the  text,  without  any  wrench 
or  sense  of  effort,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  pace 
chosen  for  a  movement  will  prove  the  right  one  in  the 
end." 

The  fact  of  Germer  setting  himself  up  as  a  drastic 
reformer  on  this  question  of  pace,  may  act  as  a  caution 
to  the  student  not  to  accept  his  conclusion  in  any  given 
case  without  careful  examination.  ''In  vitiiim  cliieit 
ciilpae  fiLga  si  caret  arte!'  In  many  instances  the  safe 
tempo  will  no  doubt  be  found  by  adopting  the  Irish- 
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man's  historic  pkm  of  "splitting  the  difference"  be- 
tween Germer's  metronomic  indications  and  those  of 
Czern}'.  Klmdworth,  in  his  admirable  edition  of  1893 
(Schott),  appears  to  have  happily  adopted  this  plan. 

XVI.— LLGATO,    STACCATO,    USI:    Oi    PliDAL,    TIME 
VARIATIONS. 

Again,  there  is  the  vexed  question  of  legato  and 
staccalo.  In  one  edition  }ou  ^vlll  find  marked  the  in- 
junction, scjiiprc  legato;  while,  on  turning  to  another, 
you  will  hnd  the  same  phrase  or  passage  marked  stac- 
cato. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of  modern 
authorities  are  in  favour  of  the  device  of  staccato  as  a 
means,  in  some  cases,  for  clearly  differentiating  a 
phrase  or  portion  of  a  melody ;  in  some,  for  defining  the 
phrasing  clearly ;  in  others,  for  enhancing  the  general 
expressive  effect.  But  the  fact  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasised  that  no  expressive  device  can  be  rightly 
used  unless  it  has  as  a  basis  for  its  use  an  accurate  ana- 
l)tic  view  of  the  motival  development  of  the  work. 
Biilow  protests  against  the  adoption  of  what  he  calls 
"  the  inconceivably  false  maxim  of  Czerny  of  the  inad- 
visability  of  the  staccato  ";  and  insists  that  "  it  is  pre- 
cisel}'  by  introducing  every  variety  of  touch  that  one 
clearly  interprets  the  intricate  combinations  of  melo- 
dies." "  And  especially  by  the  staccato  the  player  is  en- 
abled to  mark  distinctly  the  entrance  of  the  principal 
motne  m  a  middle  part  ^^•lthout  that  thumping  which  so 
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often  mars  the  beauty  of  the  delivery."  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  distinctly  understood  that  the  staccato  which  is 
recommended  as  a  help  towards  lucidity,  and  towards 
individual isation  or  prominence  of  the  part,  merely 
signifies  a  noii-legato,  such  as  is  sometimes  used  to 
mark  the  notes  of  an  emphatic  portion  of  a  melody. 

In  reference  to  variations  of  time,  and  the  use  of  the 
pedal,  the  best  plan  is  to  be  sparing-  of  such  liberties. 
Occasionally,  at  a  full,  and  especially  a  falling,  ca- 
dence, where  the  thematic  working  of  all  the  parts 
ceases,  a  slight  rallentamlo  is  effective;  and  it  may 
often  be  used  at  the  end  of  the  whole  piece.  But  except 
in  these  instances,  some  part  is  sure  to  suffer  by  any 
deviation  from  strict  time.  And  as  regards  the  use  of 
the  pedal,  though  Germer  indicates  a  few  places  where 
it  may  be  thought  to  improve  the  effect,  the  rule  that  it 
should  never  be  used  so  as  to  run  two  successive  melody 
tones  into  one  another,  should  never  be  forgotten.  And 
since  Bach's  works  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  suc- 
cessions of  melody  tones,  and  combinations  of  tones  of 
varying  lengths  in  the  several  parts,  the  legitimate  use 
of  the  pedal  must  be  very  small  indeed. 

In  concluding  this  cursory  review  of  some  of  the 
elements  of  style  in  interpretation,  the  student  may  be 
specially  reminded  that  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
accomplishments  of  the  player,  and  the  most  effective 
for  keeping  clearly  before  the  mind  the  differentiation 
of  the  parts,   is  the   special   phrasing   and  expression 
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which  belongs  to  each  separate  part,  and  each  separate 
fragment  of  each  part.  In  modern  music  the  phrasing 
and  expression  of  the  whole  are  largely  determined  by 
the  phrasing  and  expression  of  one  single  part.  In 
these  fugues,  on  the  contrary,  each  part  has  its  ow^n  dis- 
tinctive phrasing.  One  melody  may  be  staccato,  an- 
other legato  at  the  same  time;  one  crescendo,  another 
diminuendo ;  one  forte,  another  piano ;  one  divided  into 
small  wTll-defined  motival  fragments,  another  a  fairly 
continuous  whole.  And  all  this  expressive  variety  must 
be  combined  in  a  simultaneous  movement  of  many  com- 
plicated parts,  each  and  all  of  which  must  be  equally 
clear  and  artistic  in  its  rendering,  whether  regarded 
separately  or  in  combination.  And  in  connection  with 
this  separate  phrasing  and  expression  of  the  individual 
parts,  the  student  must  keep  constantly  before  his  mind 
during  the  progress  of  the  fugue  the  thematic  develop- 
ment of  the  work.  Not  a  passage  should  be  left  unana- 
lysed,  and  every  one  should  be  so  phrased  that  its  ori- 
gin will  be  at  once  apparent  to  the  listener.  And  this 
genealogy  of  each  portion  wall  be  made  manifest  by 
adopting  for  it  the  same  accentuation,  rhythm,  shading 
and  general  expressive  treatment,  as  w^as  used  for  its 
parent  phrase.  Thus,  the  inversion  of  a  theme,  or  a 
theme  motive,  wall  be  treated ;  thus,  the  fragment  of  any 
theme  singled  out  for  episodical  or  thematic  develop- 
ment, however  its  form  be  modified  in  the  process  of 
development.     Who  then  is  equal  to  the  burden  of  so 
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delicate  and  complicated  a  task  ?     "  By  toil  is  the  way 
upward  ;  upward  therefore  toil." 

We  have  now  led  the  student  through  many  a  laby- 
rinth. We  have  shown  him  the  way  to  a  faith  which 
will  prove  neither  hurtful  to  his  artistic  individuality, 
nor  fettering-  to  his  freedom.  But,  alas,  we  have  yet 
left  his  darkest  riddle  untouched.  And  if  he  or  v/e  can 
find  a  clue  to  the  final  maze  of  ornamentation,  great 
indeed  will  be  our  light. 

XVII.     INTERPRETATION  OF   BACH'S    ORNAMENTS. 

This  is,  without  doubt,  the  happy  hunting  ground  of 
critics.  That  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  are  great,  no 
one  familiar  with  the  opinions  of  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject  most  deeply  will  deny.  Professor 
Dannreuther,  who  was  probably  the  most  profound, 
thorough  and  able  student  of  the  subject  who  has  yet 
appeared,  or  is  likely  to  appear,  thus  affirms  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  thus  states  the  difficulties 
which  confront  the  player  :  "  I^et  any  player  who  is  not 
fully  conversant  with  Bach "  (and  what  player  is  so 
conversant  may  pertinently  be  asked)  "  try  to  render 
the  Prelude  in  C  sharp  minor,  Volume  II.  He  will  find 
the  ornaments  indicated  in  almost  every  bar  a  source  of 
doubt  and  difficulty.  They  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
master's  design,  and  it  is  impossible  to  play  the  piece 
without  them.  Yet  in  very  many  important  instru- 
mental pieces  by  Bach,  players  are  confronted  with  a 
series  of  puzzles  of  a  like  nature," 
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That  there  is  to  be  found  any  stable  solution  of  such 
puzzles  upon  general  principles  is  pretty  widely  re- 
garded as  hopeless.  The  following  expressions  of 
opinion  support  this  depressing  view. 

"  There  are  not  to-day  two  musicians  of  the  same 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  rendering  of  embellishments." 
—Rubinstein. 

"The  subject  of  graces  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
imaginable,  too  complicated  to  be  treated  briefly  and 
fully  at  the  same  time;  too  obscure  to  be  treated  satis- 
factorily under  any  circumstances.  To  speak  dog- 
matically on  this  subject,  to  lay  down  liard  and  fast 
rules,  argues  ignorance,  not  knowledge." — Dr.  Niecks. 

''The  subject  of  ornamentation  seems  so  clouded  in 
mystery,  and  opinions  when  expressed  are  so  varied  and 
conflicting  as  to  cause  the  average  musician  to  allow 
the  question  to  remain  unsolved  otherwise  than 
by  the  dictation  of  individual  taste  or  indeed  of 
caprice.  -To-day  there  is  really  no  standard  of  render- 
ing which,  even  among  the  masters  of  the  art,  is  uni- 
versally recognised  and  applied  in  all  cases  of  musical 
embellishments  of  any  particular  genius." — LOUIS  A. 
Russell. 

'' Afpogiature  are  indisputably,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  matters  of  taste.  To  decide  on  general  rules, 
it  would  be  necessary  that  the  greatest  masters  of 
interpretation  of  ornaments  should  show  reliable  taste; 
but,  as  is  well-known,  there  exists  no  reliable  taste." — 
Turk. 
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And  even  if  v,'e  narrow  the  field  of  ornamentation 
down  to  the  case  of  Bach's  works,  we  shall  find 
that  the  battle  waxes  as  furious  as  ever.  It  is  rather 
amusing  to  contrast  the  dicta,  on  this  subject,  of  the 
two  greatest  authorities  in  England,  both  at  one  time 
professors  of  the  same  College,  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor, 
the  author  of  the  articles  in  Grove's  Dictionary  on  orna- 
mentation;  and  the  late  Mr.  Dannreuther,  the  author  of 
the  monumental  treatise  on  the  subject,  published  by 
Novello.  Speaking  of  C.  P.  E.  Bach's  work  on  graces, 
Mr.  Franklin  Taylor  emphatically  states  that  :  "  We 
have  unimpeachable  evidence  as  to  what  J.  S.  Bach  in- 
tended to  represent,  in  this  work  by  his  son.  It  is  to 
be  accepted  as  an  entirely  reliable  guide."  Mr.  Dann- 
reuther, on  the  other  side,  proceeds  promptly  to  im- 
peach this  unimpeachable  e\'iclence,  and  then  declares, 
with  equal  confidence,  that  :  "  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
accept  C.  P.  E.  Bach  as  the  sole  guide  to  his  father's 
works,  even  in  the  matter  of  graces.  He  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  a  guide  to  any  man's  practice  other  than  his 
own,  and  he  quotes  his  father's  words  simply  to  en- 
force his  own  vievys."  It  may  be  added  that  so  eminent 
an  authority  as  Ehrlich,  who  for  fifty  years  studied 
Bach's  ornaments,  and  treated  the  subject  in  a  masterl}' 
essay  recently  published  by  Steingraber,  endorses  the 
view  of  Dannreuther  in  these  words  :  "  The  directions 
contained  in  C.  P.  E.  Bach's  book  are  absolutely  author- 
itative as  regards  his  own  works ;  but  they  are  not  so  in 
respect  of  the  works  of  his  great   father."     Professor 
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Naiimann,  of  Jena,  exposed  the  root  of  the  whole  diffi- 
culty when  he  affirmed  that  J.  S.  Bach  :  "  Evidently 
moved  with  considerable  liberty  in  the  then  not  slight 
confusion  which  existed  in  the  field  of  ornamentation, 
so  that  the  strict  rules  of  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  Tiirk,  or  Mar- 
purg',  would   fare  badly  with  him." 

Franz  Kroll  has  devoted  much  labour — often  useful 
labour — to  the  elucidation  of  this  subject;  but  one  feels 
dubious  about  accepting  his  guidance  as  final,  upon 
discovering  that  he  does  not  always  agree  with  him- 
self for  twenty  bars  in  succession  regarding  the  inter- 
pretation of  exactly  the  same  ornament  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  exactly  the  same  passage. 

Here,  then,  is  a  labyrinth  indeed;  and  one  may  well 
exclaim  that  if  the  light  of  our  guides  be  darkness, 
how  great  is  that  darkness  ! 

vStill,  although  Bach  was  rather  careless  in  expressing 
his  intentions ;  although  signs  which  have  now  signifi- 
cations quite  distinct,  were  often  used  by  him  and  by 
his  interpreters  as  interchangeable  equivalents ;  yet 
there  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  process  of  solving  the 
difficulties,  however  laborious  it  may  be.  Naumann 
suggests  the  right  direction  when  he  states  that  : 
"One's  best  musical  perceptions  must  serve  as  guide  in 
deciding  as  to  the  manner  of  executing  Bach's  numer- 
ous embellishments."  There  was  no  one  fixed  law. 
Bach  was  not  fettered  by  the  labour  of  being  consistent 
in  this  unsettled  sphere;  and  therefore  the  creators  of 
fixed  laws   are  but   increasing  the   difficulties.     There 
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must  be  diversity  of  interpretation;  and  each  case  must 
be  tried  on  its  own  merits.  Yet  this  does  not  suggest 
the  lawless  liberty  of  caprice ;  but  the  well-thought-out 
decision  of  a  mind  fully  equipped  with  all  the  know- 
ledge available  on  the  subject.  The  interpretation  of 
Bach's  ornaments  is  not  so  entirely  capricious  that  gen- 
eral laws — not  rigid  as  those  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  but  pleasantly  pliable,  and  not  averse  to  the 
inclusion  of  many  exceptions  within  their  scope — may 
not  be  laid  down  to  serve  as  fingerposts.  Professor 
Dannreuther  has  been  eminently  successful  in  formu- 
lating such  guiding  laws.  And  again,  it  is  only  by  a 
minute  study  of  such  scholarly  principles  that  the  stu- 
dent may  wisely  determine  upon  the  exceptions  and 
upon  their  appropriate  treatment.  Therefore  the  most 
valuable  course  is,  to  keep  a  well-furnished  library, 
both  of  good  editions  of  Bach's  clavier  works  (and  here 
it  may  be  noted  that  Germer's  is  one  of  the  only  edi- 
tions of  Bach's  Forty-eight  Preludes  and  Fugues  which 
rigorously  excludes  all  doubtful  ornamentation)  and 
of  treatises  or  essays  on  ornamentation,  such 
as  those  by  Dannreuther,  Klee,  Wagner,  Ehrlich,  Rus- 
sell, Germer,  Taylor,  and  others.  Then,  in  the  case  of 
doubtful  or  complicated  ornaments,  decide,  after  a 
careful  study  and  comparison  of  all  authorities,  upon 
that  interpretation  which  seems  the  most  musical.  For 
— -it  cannot  be  emphasised  too  strongly — so-called  nat- 
ural taste,  without  this  careful  study  and  comparison  of 
first-rate   authorities,  is    little   short    of    the    valueless 
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caprice  of  ignorance.  A  final  caution  against  the  ped- 
antry of  bigoted  attachment  to  any  ancient  precedents 
or  conventional  rules  on  the  interpretation  of  orna- 
ments may  be  added.  Dr.  Riemann,  though  a  pioneer 
of  progress  in  many  ways,  and  Franz  Kroll,  though  an 
able  scholar,  offend  against  musical  taste  and  liberality 
of  view  in  this  matter.  They  are  so  infatuated  with  the 
authority  of  ancient  precedent  that  they  must  needs,  for 
example,  almost  invariably  begin  their  trills  with  the 
upper  auxiliary.  AMiereas  Ehrlich  upon  this  point  ob- 
serves :  "As  touching  the  execution  of  the  various  kinds 
of  shakes,  the  old  instruction  books  agree  upon  one 
point  only  -  that  the  long  shake  must  always  begin  on 
the  upper  auxiliary  note.  This  rule  has,  with  full  right, 
been  rejected  by  all  great  pianists  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century."  And  Professor  Dannrcuther 
brought  the  force  of  a  wide  intelligence  and  a  musical 
knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  discussion,  in  his  excellent 
suggestion,  that  where  the  use  of  the  upper  auxiliary 
would  blur  the  melodic  outline  it  should  not  be  used. 
A  study  of  the  opposing  views  of  pedants  and 
liberal  scholars  about  a  single  typical  example  will 
suffice  to  show  the  wisdom  of  tempering  rigid  rules  by 
the  application  of  musicianly  taste. 

XVIII.     CONCLUSION. 

The  student  is  now  in  possession  of  the  main  prin- 
ciples and  theories  of  interest  and  importance  in  con- 
nection   with    the    interpretation    of    Bach's    ''Woltem- 
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pirirtc  Clavier"  on  the  piano.  The  method  of  clueida- 
tion  aimed  at  throughout  this  essay  has  been  the  offer- 
ing of  suggestive  hints  which  indicate  the  right  path 
of  study.  It  remains  for  the  student  to  enter  upon 
the  patient,  thorough  and  Uberal  examination  of 
this  great  subject  for  himself,  so  that  some  day,  haply, 
by  his  interpretations,  or  his  interpretative  views,  he 
ma}'  awaken  wider  interest  in,  or  add  something  fresh 
to  the  knowledge  of,  this  sacred  book  of  all  earnest 
musicians. 


IV. 

Educational  Editions  of  Piano  Classics. 

I MODEUN  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  IN  MUSIC. 

Though,  in  the  domains  of  semi-literary  writing  on 
musical  subjects,  the  sins  of  commission  be  many  and 
the  sins  of  omission  be  few;  though  clear  information 
and  sober  statement  be  almost  as  scarce  as  snakes  in 
Iceland;  though  fads  and  foolish  fashions  be  the 
happy  cult  of  a  self-complacent  set;  still,  beyond  all 
this,  there  remains  a  widely  different  field  to  be  sur- 
veyed by  the  lover  of  educational  progress  in  music. 
Side  by  side  with  all  that  may  justly  be  deplored,  there 
has  been  as  splendid  an  advance  in  man}'  departments 
of  musical  scholarship,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  as 
in  any  other  province  of  human  learning.  Invaluable 
textbooks  on  harmony,  counterpoint,  form,  orchestra- 
tion and  kindred  subjects,  have  been  written  by  men 
whose  knowledge  and  whose  ability  to  systematise  and 
give  lucid  expression  to  their  information,  have  been 
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further  enhanced  by  years  of  experience  as  successful 
teachers.  And  what  is  of  still  greater  interest  than  all 
this  to  the  student  of  piano  literature  is,  the  recent  pro- 
gress in  the  art  of  adding  to  the  printed  page  of  the 
music  itself  such  elucidatory  annotations  as  must  help 
largely  to  make  clear  its  expressive  interpretation. 
During  the  past  thirty  years  or  so,  most  of  our  finest 
editorial  work  of  this  kind  has  been  done,  and  it  is 
work  which  shows  the  keenest  insight,  the  soundest 
scholarship,  the  nicest  musical  sense,  the  most  subtle 
powers  of  analysis. 

And  yet  there  are  to  be  found,  even  in  the  ranks  of 
our  eminent  teachers,  not  a  few  who  lookback  wistfully 
to  the  good  old  days  when  no  new-fangled  complica- 
tions were  heaped  upon  the  master's  bald  or  scantily 
annotated  text ;  men,  who,  while  they  resent  the  printed 
comment  of  any  critic,  however  able  he  may  be,  regard 
with  full  satisfaction  the  oral  comments  dictated  by 
their  own  free  fancy;  men,  who,  not  content  themselves 
to  lag  behind  in  the  race  of  progress,  decry  that  pro- 
gress; men  so  enamoured  of  the  old  order,  that  every 
new  device,  after  a  mock  trial  before  the  prejudiced 
court  of  their  minds,  is  condemned  as  an  unwarrant- 
able innovation.  Thus,  and  not  in  music  alone,  do 
conservatism  and  ignorance,  yoked  together  as  a  well- 
matched  pair,  trot  round  and  round  in  the  narrow  circle 
of  conventional  routine. 

This  whole  subject  of  editorial  work  is  well  worthy 
of  a  careful  examination;  for  its  progress  has  been  one 
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of  tlic  most  important  factors  m  revolutionising  the  art 
of  teaching  piano-playmg. 

Those  of  us  who  are  appreciative  witnesses  of  the 
application  of  intelligent  and  liberal  principles  to  the 
study  of  music  in  English  speaking  countries  during 
recent  }'ears,  no  doubt,  sometimes  look  back  wonder- 
ingly  to  the  happy-go-lucky  ways  of  fivc-and-twcnty 
\'ears  ago.  In  the  province  of  piano  study  this  happy- 
go-lucky  style  reigned  supreme.  What  were  called 
"  lessons  "  were  given  then  as  they  are  given  now ;  but 
in  the  old  days,  while  the  lessons  were  given,  nothing 
was  taught.  Such  superficial  dabbling  as  was  then  the 
rule  would  have  been  regarded  as  disgraceful  had  it 
been  permitted  m  any  other  province  of  human  learn- 
ing. Music  was  not,  however,  part  of  a  serious  educa- 
tion; it  was  a  fashionable  accomplishment.  Method, 
instructive  books,  useful  analysis,  scholarly  comment, 
were  not  needful  for  the  acquirement  of  this  accom- 
plishment. Where  a  teacher  was  fortunate  enough  to 
pick  up  scraps  of  technical  or  interpretative  informa- 
tion through  hearing  the  playing  of  foreign  artists,  his 
pupils  gleaned  some  traditions  at  second-hand,  by 
hearing  and  imitating  the  performances  of  his  teacher. 
But  m  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  where  the  teacher  had 
no  such  opportunities,  the  pupil  paid  his  fees  for  the 
glorious  privilege  of  "  being  under  a  master." 

Variety  of  technical  skill,  accuracy,  constructive 
knowledge,  principles  of  expressive  interpretation, 
adequate  or  systematic  study  of  any   kind,  were  un- 
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dreamt  of,  in  those  dark  days  upon  whose  memory  we 
now  look  down  and  smile. 

Such  a  method,  if  method  it  may  be  called  which 
was  none,  is  now  changed  for  a  full,  rational  and 
liberal  study,  carried  on  just  as  thoroughly,  as  intel- 
lectually and  as  systematically  as  in  any  other  serious 
branch  of  learning.  The  great  musical  classics  of  the 
piano  arc  now  examined  historically,  biographically, 
textually,  grammatically,  analytically,  constructively, 
aesthetically  and  in  the  light  of  the  comparative  anno- 
tations of  eminent  scholars  and  interpreters.  And  our 
instruction  is  given,  if  we  are  wisely  discriminating  in 
the  choice  of  our  teachers,  by  men  of  broad  and  nice 
scholarship,  by  men  who  are  themselves  earnest  and 
progressive  students,  by  men  who  have  analysed  their 
subject  and  who  work  upon  thoughtful  and  well- 
ordered    principles. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  to  grope  through  the 
darkness  for  our  knowledge,  and  are  therefore  inclined 
to  scorn  the  past,  as  well  as  to  envy  the  rising  genera- 
tion their  many  advantages,  may  discover  some  com- 
pensation  in  the  reflection  that  while  the  modern  habi-  -> 
of  specialising,  of  minute  analysis,  of  laborious  ex- 
amination in  small  areas  of  learning,  were  not  the 
methods  of  days  gone  by;  we,  on  the  other  hand, 
roamed  with  a  fuller  sense  of  liberty,  though  perhaps 
somewhat  carelessly,  through  wider  fields.  And  thus 
we  gained  a  general  cultivation  and  a  fuller  acquaint- 
ance with  good  works,  which  may  now  be  missed  by 
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closer  and  more  minute  application  to  more  limited 
and  specialised  spheres.  As  our  time  was  not  taken  up 
Avith  the  nice  details  of  technical,  formal,  grammatical 
learning,  there  was  the  ampler  leisure  left  to  catch 
more  of  the  general  spirit  of  musical  literature.  Our 
taste  was  formed  somewhat  as  the  taste  of  the  desul- 
tory reader  is  formed,  by  freely  familiarising  our 
minds,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  acquaintance,  with  the 
classic  literature  of  our  favourite  art.  To-da)-  there  is, 
however,  no  valid  excuse  for  such  superficial  stud}-; 
and  whatever  its  attractions,  it  ought  not  to  be  toler- 
ated. Besides,  though  the  range  of  pleasure  be  wider, 
perhaps,  m  the  case  of  the  superficial  student;  what  is 
lost  in  range  is  by  far  more  than  compensated  for  in 
qualit}'  and  intcnsit}',  where  the  stud)-  is  full  and  nice. 

In  the  magnificent  modern  editions  of  the  piano 
classics  alone,  a  wealth  of  detailed  scholarship  is  con- 
tained, which,  rightly  known,  and  fully  appreciated, 
would  deepen  our  knowledge  of  good  music,  and  turn 
us,  once  and  for  ever,  from  an\-  other  than  serious  and 
effective  study. 

Upon  looking  for  guidance  m  methods  of  scholar- 
ship to  the  students  of  the  ancient  literary  classics,  we 
shall  find  that  it  has  long  been  their  custom  to  exam- 
ine and  compare,  with  the  nicest  scrutiny,  the  anno- 
tated editions  of  eminent  critics.  And  since  those  who 
are  of  old  \crsed  m  the  arts  of  learning  adopt  this 
plan,  it  IS  surcl)-  wise  for  us  who  covet  like  skill  and 
knowledge  in  music,  to  devote  similar  care  to  a  minute 
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and  critical  cxaimnation  and  comparisun  of  the  edi- 
tions of  the  piano  classics  annotated  by  the  finest 
critics.  The  aim  of  this  essay  is  to  summarise  the 
iilethods  of  various  editors,  and  thus  to  furnish  a  con- 
cise and  clear  guide  to  him  who  wishes  to  pursue  an 
effectixe  course  of  study. 

II.     SOMI:    USIiS    01     (iOOI)    ANNOTATLI)    EDITIONS. 

Different  scholarly  editors  of  classical  music  aim  at 
different  objects  in  their  editing.  One  devotes  his 
knowledge  and  ability  to  the  establishment  of  a  cor- 
rect text.  Upon  such  work  rests  the  fame  of  Kroll  and 
Bischoff.  Another,  such  as  Riemann,  for  example,  de- 
votes himself  to  the  clear  exposition  of  the  construc- 
tion and  development  of  the  music  by  an  elaborate 
system  of  analytical  signs;  others,  again,  strive  to 
make  clear,  each  in  accordance  with  his  own  personal 
temperament,  musical  insight  and  ability,  the  general 
construction  and  the  expressive  interpretation  of  the 
music,  by  minutely  indicating  the  phrasing,  the  tone 
shading-,  the  fingering,  the  tempo,  as  well  as  by  draw- 
ing special  attention  to  special  points,  such  as  half  hid- 
den melodies,  imitative  passages,  special  climaxes  of 
force,  effective  tone  contrasts,  passages  of  reposeful  or 
animated  character — points  which  might  otherwise  es- 
cape due  attention.  Amongst  such  editors  Biilow,  Le- 
bert,  Germer  and  Is-lindworth  deserve  honourable  men- 
tion. 
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III.     OBJECTIONS   TO   ANNOTATED   EDITIONS. 

(a).  It  may  be,  and  very  often  is,  objected,  though 
the  objection  is  seldom  raised  by  the  really  learned, 
that  it  is  more  profitable  to  spend  one's  time  reading 
and  pondering  over  the  author's  unexplained  text  for 
oneself,  and  from  it  to  gather  ideas  and  impressions, 
than  to  seek  them  at  secondhand  in  the  suggestions  of 
critics,  however  eminent.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  glamour 
of  originality  about  such  a  scheme  of  study.  But  which 
of  us  is  equal  to  the  task  of  accomplishing  unaided 
what  has  taken  able  and  learned  men  lifetimes  of 
patient  labour  and  inxestigation  ?  Nay,  is  not  our 
patience  too  often  exhausted  b}-  even  so  comparatively 
small  a  labour  as  the  accurate  technical  study  of  a 
small  selection  of  concert  pieces,  or  the  very  superficial 
study  of  those  works  which  we  would  feign  teach  our 
pupils  ?  What  would  be  thought  about  the  competence 
of  the  university  professor  who  ventured  to  lecture 
upon  Ilomcr  or  ^4isch}4us,  upon  Horace  or  \^irgil,  or 
tu  gi\e  a  minute  exposition  of  their  works,  when  he 
had  not  examined  with  care  the  information  brought 
to  light,  and  the  elucidator)'  annotations  made,  by  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries  ?  The  learned  pro- 
fessors w^ho  lecture  ably  on  these  works,  and  the  fam- 
ous scholars  who  give  up  their  life  to  a  minute  study  of 
the  classics,  those  who  edit  the  classics  with  varied  and 
elucidatory  commentaries,  evidently  think  that  the 
results  of  their  careful  scholarship  are  needful  for  the 
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enlightenment  of  the  average  reader,  student  and 
teacher.  And  are  not  such  scholars  far 'more  competent 
to  judge  in  this  matter  than  the  lunlearned  ?  And  .fur- 
ther, do  these  objectors  to  annotated  editions  d'e<:iy 'sfll' 
instruction;  do  many  of  them  not  presume  themselves  to 
teach  ?  If  so,  what  are  these  annotated  editions  but  the 
printed  instructions  of  some  of  our  greatest  teachers  ? 
And  if  interpreters  are  needed  in  the  case  of  the  foreign 
languages  of  many  classic  literatures,  how  much  more 
are  they  needed  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  language  of 
music.  For  while  there  is  some  relationship  between  all 
the  languages  of  the  earth,  and  while  one  of  them  at  least 
is  familiar  to  us  in  speech  and  thought,  the  language  of 
music,  as  a  medium  of  expression,  is  utterly  foreign  to  us. 
(h).  It  is  again  urged  in  objection,  that  as  many 
composers  did  not  themselves  annotate  their  music  with 
interpretative  signs,  and  as  others  employed  some  such 
signs,  each  evidcntl}-  thought  he  had  made  his  mean- 
ing sufficiently  clear.  On  this  ground  it  is  affirmed 
that  additional  signs  and  notes  are  probably  a  super- 
fluity diverting  the  mind  of  the  student  from  the  in- 
tention of  the  composer  to  some  subjective  impression 
received  by  the  particular  critic.  It  may  fairly  be  re- 
plied :  (i)  That  a  thing  is  clear  only  to  him  by  whom  it 
is  understood.  The  fact  that  a  writer  sets  down  signs 
or  symbols  to  express  his  ideas,  or  emotions,  or  imagin- 
ations, does  not  necessarily  imply  that  anyone  who 
reads  those  signs  or  svmbols  can  interpret  them  aright. 
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Else  how  could  there  \w,  even  in  the  case  of  the  writ- 
ings Ml  many  hooh?,  Uie  thousand  and  one  opposin;:^ 
meanings  extracted  which  engender  endless  error  and 
d"? sputa ••  io'A  ^  And,  'in  the  case  of  music,  the  manifold 
madequate  and  erroneous  interpretations  which  are 
taught  by  ill-equipped  teachers,  are  proof  positive  that 
he  who  runs  -or  even  practises  all  day —may  not 
necessarily  read  aright.  (2).  1liat  so  long  as  some 
mc^aning  is  better  than  no  meaning;  so  long  as  the  in- 
terpretations of  great  plaxers  throughout  the  world  are 
admittedly  and  really  great;  so  long  as  we  are  blessed 
with  the  counsel  of  large-hearted  and  large-minded 
men  of  wide  and  liberal  culture  and  of  scholarly  at- 
tainments; and  so  long  as  we  familiarise  ourselves 
with  the  thought,  the  suggestions,  the  annotations,  the 
performances  of  those  interpreters;  so  long  are  our  own 
interpretations  of  the  great  musical  classics  li]<el)-  to 
gain  in  breadth,  in  strength,  in  l)('auty  of  feeling,  and 
in  approximation,  not  alone  to  the  int(Tpretations  of 
the  adnnttedl)-  great  artists,  1)ut  also  to  thc^  intention 
^A  the  composers  themselves.  Do  we  never  take  our- 
selves to  task  for  this  strange  mconsistenc}',  that  we 
should  m  one  Ijrc^ath  express  our  admiration  of  a  great 
pla\'(n-  with  unconirollalolc^  ]:)ursts  of  applause  at  each 
of  his  performances;  and  that  we  should,  in  another, 
decr\-  his  work,  when,  with  the  utmost  care,  he  explains 
as  nearl}-  as  he  can  on  the  ]~)rinted  page  the  means  b\' 
which  he  attains  to  the  interpretation  which  excites  our 
enthusiasm  ? 
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(3).  This  objection  may  be  urged  with  equal  force, 
or  rather  with  equal  futility,  against  all  interpretative 
annotations  of  ancient  classical  literature;  and  (4),  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  the  art  of  making  the  true 
significance  of  the  music  clearer  by  additional  marks 
and  signs  is  of  comparatively  modern  development, 
and  was  not  therefore  within  the  reach  of  many  of  the 
older  composers.  Ilence  it  would  hQ  unreasonable  to 
expert  interpretative  comment  from  those  to  whom  its 
art  was  unknown;  but  that  the  great  composers  entirely 
approved  of  such  comment  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact 
of  their  adopting  the  several  new  methods  of  expres- 
sive annotation  so  soon  as  their  significance  was  gener- 
ally understood. 

( c).  Further,  it  is  said  that  the  study  of  the  sugges- 
tions and  interpretations  of  able  scholars  and  culti- 
vated men  tends  to  stifle  originality  and  to  cramp  or 
paralyse  the  mind.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found  to 
give  breadth  of  view,  to  suggest  new  directions  for 
thought  to  the  original  thinker  and  to  offer  to  the  ap- 
preciative, who  are  themselves  devoid  of  original  inter- 
pretative power,  aids  to  a  fuller  perception  of  the 
beauty  of  the  music.  And  may  not  this  objection  be 
urged  with  equal  weight  against  all  teaching?  Those 
who  are  without  the  power  to  interpret  adequately  for 
themselves  (and  surely  these  are  the  vast  majority)  are 
mightily  aided  by  the  counsel  of  great  interpreters, 
and  great  teachers ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ori- 
ginal conceptions  of  original  minds  (and  surely  these 
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are  the  exceeding  few)  are  not  easily  cramped,  over- 
borne or  obliterated,  by  the  suggestions  of  others, 
which  serve  but  to  hint  at  fresh  points  of  interest,  to 
tone  down  angularities  and  to  add  the  grace  of  a  more 
richly  cultured  and  maturer  thought.  Then,  if  after 
patient  study  of  our  eminent  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries, wc  think  we  have  ourselves  something 
fresh  to  add,  some  new  interpretative  suggestions  to 
offer  to  the  world,  we  shall  know  whether  our  sugges- 
tions are  really  fresh  and  yet  unstated,  and  we  shall  be 
fully  equipped  to  speak.  While  there  is  a  liberalising 
education  in  the  study  and  comparison  of  the  ideas  of 
great  scholars,  it  may  be  remembered  that  there  is  still 
full  liberty  for  a  cultivated  judgment  to  accept  any  or 
to  reject  all  with  which  there  is  no  sympathy. 

(d).  It  is  objected,  finally,  that  the  \aried  and  con- 
flicting interpretations  of  different  editors,  are  far  more 
likely  to  confuse  the  mind  of  a  student  than  to  guide 
his  judgment  towards  clear  and  just  interpretative 
views.  At  the  outset  it  may  be  remarked  that  through- 
out every  great  sphere  of  human  life  progress  is  made 
through  the  conflict  and  through  the  association  of 
differing  and  of  varying  opinions.  The  man  whose 
mind  is  developed  b}'  contact  with  differing  modes  of 
thought,  and  varying  schools  of  opinion,  is  the  liberal 
man  ;  while  the  man  who  is  reared  upon  one  exclusive 
set  of  ideas,  or  upon  one  single  book,  is  usually  nar- 
rowminded  and  a  bigot. 

Besides,  in  the  special  case  of  various  editions  of  the 
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musical  classics,  it  should  clearly  be  borne  in  mind  that 
all  editions  are  not  intended  to  serve  exactly  the  same 
purpose.  Each  should  therefore  be  suggested  for  use, 
and  be  judged,  upon  a  consideration  of  its  excellence 
in  the  particular  matter  which  it  purports  to  elucidate. 
The  student  must  not  look  into  the  pages  of  Kroll  or 
Bischoff  for  a  minute  or  aesthetic  commentary ;  or  into 
Billow  for  a  critical  text;  or  into  any  of  these  for  such 
a  constructive  analysis  as  that  of  Riemann.  Go  to 
Kroll  and  Bischoff  for  a  comparison  and  critical  esti- 
mate of  texts;  and  be  content  to  judge  of  them  by  their 
great  work  in  this  single  .sphere.  Go  to  Riemann,  the 
great  modern  exponent  of  the  musical  motive,  whose 
scholarly,  though  very  elaborate  phrasing  marks,  while 
at  first  puzzling  to  the  reader,  make  the  dark  places  of 
the  construction  plain  and  the  crooked  ways  straight, 
for  information  on  minute  constructive  development ; 
judge  him  by  this  work,  and  do  not  condemn  him  on 
the  ground  of  errors  in  text,  or  because  we  cannot  al- 
ways endorse  his  aesthetic  suggestions.  Go  to  Biilow 
for  an  interpretation  of  the  poetic  life  which  has  been 
breathed  into  the  music  by  its  great  composers. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  less  specialised  or  more  gener- 
ally annotated  editions,  such  as  those  of  Klindworth  or 
Germer,  Kullak  or  Alikuli,  the  student  will  not  usually 
be  perplexed  by  many  glaring  diversities  of  opinion. 
For  as  regards  the  main  principles  of  interpretation 
there  is  a  general  agreement  among  all  the  greatest 
editors  and  pianists.     Not  striking  contradictions,  but 
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nice  distinctions,  bearing  witness  to  delicate  insight 
and  a  keen  appreciation  of  apparently  small  points  of 
interpretation,  which  seemed  of  more  or  less  import- 
ance to  the  several  editors,  one  point  appealing  more 
strongly  to  one  and  another  to  another,  will  be  found 
to  be  the  rule.  Some  particular  points  of  interest 
emphasised  by  one  editor  and  passed  over  by  another 
intent  on  some  other  point  of  view,  is  often  the  ex- 
planation of  a  seeming  difference. 

But  besides  all  this,  let  us  be  thankful  that  there  are 
minor  diversities  of  interpretation.  These  there  must 
alwa}'3  be,  so  long  as  the  personalities  of  men  differ 
strongly.  All  of  us  are  variously  impressed  b}'  the 
same  object,  or  thought,  or  imagination ;  and  the  more 
powerful  our  personalit}',  the  more  characteristic  will 
be  our  impression.  Hence  man\'  minor  differences  of 
interpretation.  B\-  a  careful  examination  and  a  critical 
comparison  of  these  characteristic  impressions  of  great 
minds  shnll  we  be  enabled  to  select,  at  length,  that 
adequate  interpretation  which  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
most  appropriate.  This  is  the  path  to  a  liberal  and 
cultured  judgment.  It  is  not  so  much  the  broad  and 
general  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  accom- 
plished teacher,  or  the  accomplished  pla)'er,  as  those 
fine  points  of  interpretation — the  particular  phrasing, 
the  shading,  the  tone  given  to  certain  notes  and  pas- 
sages— which  differentiate  and  \\hich  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  great  editors  whose  worlv  we  are  reviewing. 
And  especially  to  these  seemingl}'  minute  points,  whicli 
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make  for  the  development  of  musical  insight  and  for 
artistic  finish,  shall  our  attention  be  directed  by  the 
comparative  study  here  suggested. 

IV.     COMPARATn  r    I^ANK    OF   PIANO   CLASSICS. 

The  number  and  value  of  the  editions  of  a  work  uni- 
versal h^  regarded  as  a  classic,  as  well  as  the  care  which 
is  bestowed  upon  the  selection  of  its  text  and  upon  the 
exact  significance  of  that  text,  by  eminent  scholars, 
teachers  and  artists,  is  very  often  a  reliable  guide  to 
tlie  real  value  of  the  work  itself.  F'or  the  world  of 
great  men  does  not,  as  a  rule,  spend  its  time  on  that 
which  is  not  of  enduring  worth.  Of  course,  this  test  of 
rank  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of  works  of  the  present 
day  or  works  of  the  near  past,  regarding  whose  merit 
there  is  a  turmoil  of  opinion  and  a  torrent  of  criticism, 
whicli,  b\'  its  bulk,  might  lead  the  beholder  to  an  en- 
tirely wrong  estimate. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  estimate  the  comparative  rank  of 
our  piano  classics  by  applying  this  test,  in  what  order 
shall  we  place  the  chief  of  them?  Possibly  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Bach's  Woltempirirte-Clavier ;  Beet- 
ho\cn's  Sonatas;  then  the  works  of  Chopin,  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Schumann,  ^Mendelssohn.  A  cursory  review  of 
some  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  principal  edi- 
tions of  some  of  these  classics  may  perhaps  not  only 
prove  of  interest  to  the  student,  but  also  enable  him  the 
better  to  discover  what  particular  edition  of  any  com- 
poser may  best  suit  his  individual  needs. 
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V EDITIONS    OF    BACH'S    WOLTEMPIRIRTECLAVIER. 

Bach's  clavier  writings  are  amongst  the  earliest  and 
the  very  greatest  of  our  piano  classics.  And  not  only 
so,  but  also  because  of  their  severely  logical  and  con- 
trapuntal or  pol)'phonic  style,  as  well  as  because  of  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  any  interpretative  suggestions 
b\'  Bach  himself,  they  seem  to  us  most  of  all  to  stand 
in  need  of  able  interpreters.  Many  earnest  labourers 
have  entered  upon  this  rich  field  of  study  and  the  edi- 
tions of  many  of  Bach's  works  which  are  now  available 
leave  no  difficulties  unexplored,  and  offer  to  the  stu- 
dent valuable  directions  and  suggestions  on  man)' 
points  of  interest.  It  will  suffice  for  the  purposes  of 
our  examination  here  to  select  the  principal  editions  of 
the  "  W'oltempirirte-Clavier,"  as  this  is  his  best  known 
and  most  popular  set  of  compositions.  And  the  com- 
ments upon  these  editions  refer  equally  to  any  of  the 
other  works  of  Bach  which  are  edited  by  the  same 
critics.  The  chief  editions  of  any  educational  value 
are,  those  (i)  by  Franz  Kroll,  published  by  Peters;  (2) 
by  Franz  Kroll,  in  the  Bach-Gesellschaft  edition,  pub- 
lished by  Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel ;  (3)  by  Dr.  Hans  Bis- 
choff,  published  by  Steingraber ;  (4)  by  Riemann,  pub- 
lished by  Augener;  5)  by  Germer,  published  by 
Litolff;  (6)  by  Klmdworth,  published  by  Schott ;  (;) 
by  Carl  Reinecke,  published  by  Breitkopf  and  Ilartel ; 
(8)  by  Czerny,  published  by  Peters ;  (9;  by  Busoni,  pub- 
lished by  Plofmeister. 
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No.  I,  by  Franz  Kroll  (Peters),  published  in  1852, 
purports  to  contain  the  correct  text  selected  from  many 
conflicting-  sources  :  this  text  is  supplemented  by  a 
number  of  illustrations  showing  the  method  in  which 
the  editor  claims  that  the  ornaments  should  be  ren- 
dered ;  and  it  supplies  a  useful  Angering-  for  the 
learner.  Its  chief  disadvantages  arc  that  its  text  is  not 
always  correct;  that  its  rendering  of  ornaments  is  not 
alwa}^s  the  most  suitable;  and  that  it  supplies  no  sug- 
gestive phrasing,  and  no  interpretative  signs,  except  of 
the  baldest  and  most  sketchy  description.  In  its  day 
it  was  regarded  as  a  great  and  scholarly  work,  but  the 
scholarship  of  its  day  has  now  been  greatly  super- 
seded. Nevertheless,  as  it  was  the  first  edition  of  any 
scholarly  repute  ever  published,  it  is  still  regarded  by 
some  conservative  musicians  as  a  "  standard  "  work,  of 
no  little  value  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  indeed 
for  the  practical  use  of  the  player. 

No.  2,  also  by  Franz  Kroll,  published  in  1854,  as  the 
fourteenth  volume  of  the  great  edition  of  Bach's  works 
in  fifty  volumes,  published  by  the  Bach-Gcsellschaft,  is 
a  most  valuable  critical  text,  chosen  after  much  further 
and  diligent  research.  This  text  is  supplemented  by  a 
long  appendix  of  textual  variants  carefully  collated, 
together  with  some  remarks  upon  the  ornamentation; 
and  it  is  prefaced  by  a  detailed  list  of  authorities  and 
a  few  general  remarks  upon  points  of  interpretative 
interest.  The  body  of  the  work  is  without  fingering", 
phrasing  or  interpretative  annotations  of  any  kind,  as 
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its  intention  is  simply  to  supply  a  pure  text  for 
scholars.  It  may  well  be  used  by  the  adherents  of 
Kroll  in  conjunction  with  his  former  edition  fingered 
for  the  student's  use. 

No.  3,  by  Dr.  Hans  Bischoff  (Steingraber),  supplies 
the  most  \'aluable  critical  text  now  extant.  Dr.  Bischoff 
had  access  not  only  to  all  the  authorities  upon  which 
Kroll  based  his  text  but  also  to  much  additional  in- 
formation brought  to  light  afterwards;  and  his  ability 
as  a  selective  textual  critic,  was  at  least  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  of  Kroll.  Bischoff 's  numerous  textual 
variants  are  conveniently  arranged  m  the  form  of  foot- 
notes to  each  page;  and  these  notes  contain,  in  addi- 
tion, helpful  suggestions  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
ornaments.  His  preface,  just  as  Kroll's,  supplies  a  list 
of  authorities  for  the  text,  and  some  remarks  upon  the 
ornamentation.  Furthermore,  Bischoff  adds  metro- 
nomic indications  for  the  tempo  \  and  offers  a  little 
suggestive  phrasing,  as  well  as  a  convenient  fingering, 
for  the  guidance  of  students.  His  edition  deserves  the 
highest  praise  as  far  as  it  goes. 

No.  4  b}'  Dr.  Hugo  Riemann  (Augencr),  is  a  work  of 
a  quite  different  kind.  In  it  there  is  adopted  a  most 
ingenious  and  exhaustive  system  of  analysis,  laying 
bare  the  secret  form  of  the  compositions  in  their 
smallest  details.  This  minute  moti\'al  anal}'sis  fur- 
nishes the  student  with  a  rational  basis  for  his  inter- 
pretative phrasing.  In  the  field  of  analytical  research 
Riemann  is  without  a  rival.    Even  though  the  preludes 
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and  fugues,  as  viewed  m  this  edition,  appear,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  further  complieated  by  the  network  of  lines, 
figures  and  punctuating  signs  used ;  still,  a  little 
patient  study  shows  that  the  complication  is  but  a 
superficial  appearance,  and  that  the  system  reveals 
clearly  and  logically  the  constructive  process  of  these 
works.  It  seems  a  pity  that  any  of  our  leading  teachers 
should  be  content  to  pass  by,  with  a  superficial  glance, 
so  enlightening  a  commentary  as  this,  simply  because 
they  lack  the  zeal  to  search  beneath  the  necessarily 
complicated  annotations  for  the  simplicity  there  re- 
vealed to  the  earnest  searcher.  Nor  should  this  work 
of  Riemann  be  decried  on  account  of  the  occasional  ex- 
travagances into  which  his  enthusiasm  for  squaring 
everything  with  his  theory,  occasionally  led  its  learned 
author.  This  edition  contains,  moreover,  a  system  of 
fingering  admirably  adapted  for  the  further  elucida- 
tion of  the  construction;  and  there  are  besides,  the  most 
minute  directions,  by  signs,  for  the  expressive  interpre- 
tation of  ever}^  phrase,  lliese  interpretative  phrase 
marks,  as  well  as  the  directions  for  the  rendering  of  the 
ornaments,  may  be  regarded  with  caution  by  the  stu- 
dent, since  Riemann's  musical  insight  is  not  at  all  equal 
to  his  faculty  for  clear  analysis.  But  whatever  points 
may  be  wisely  disregarded  m  this  edition,  no  earnest 
student  can  afford  to  neglect  the  careful  and  constant 
use  of  the  work,  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  constructi\e 
phrasing,  of  this  profound  scholar. 
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No.  5,  by  Germer  (Litolff),  1890);  and  No.  6,  by 
Klindworth  (Schott),  1893,  arc,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  generally  instructive  for  an  average  student,  of 
all  the  editions  of  these  great  works.  In  the  case  of 
Germer,  the  text  is  good ;  the  editor  makes  a  few  alter- 
ations but  quotes  the  original  in  his  footnotes.  He 
desires  to  avoid  what  he  considers  a  lack  of  musical 
insight  and  a  mechanical  pedantr)',  as  shown  in  some 
of  the  textual  selections  of  Kroll  and  Bischoff.  (A 
slightly  dangerous  doctrine,  however.)  Germer's  fin- 
gering is  good;  his  \ery  full  phrasing  indications, 
analytical  and  interpretative,  are  specially  and  musi- 
cally suggestive;  his  directions  of  the  rendering  of  the 
ornaments  are  very  sound ;  and  his  metronomic  indica- 
tions, although  thc)'  perhaps  err  a  little,  in  the  case  of 
the  brighter  compositions,  on  the  side  of  slowness,  are 
often  wise.  Germer  is  not  only  a  scholar,  but  also  a 
skilled  teacher,  and  a  musical  musician.  The  result  of 
these  combined  qualifications  is  admirably  displayed 
in  this  edition,  which  has  thc  further  advantages  of 
being  cheap  and  well  printed. 

In  the  case  of  No.  6,  Klindworth,  the  text  is  very 
fairly  correct,  based  as  it  is  upon  that  of  Kroll  in  the 
Bach-Gesellschaft  edition;  the  fingering  is  helpful;  the 
phrasing  exhibits  very  musicianly  taste,  upon  the  whole, 
though  it  does  not,  in  this  or  in  the  Germer  edition, 
take  the  place  of  thc  prof ound  and  microscopic  research 
of  Riemann.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  expres- 
sive suggestions  of  Klindworth  are  better  adapted  to 
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elicit  the  grace  and  beauty  of  many  of  these  works 
than  the  interpretative  suggestions  of  any  other  editor. 
The  parts  intended  tO'  be  played  by  the  right  hand  are 
carefully  chosen  and  are  printed  on  the  upper  stave, 
and  those  for  the  left  hand  on  the  lower  stave,  wherever 
it  is  possible.  The  rendering  of  each  ornament  is  given 
in  small  notes;  and  in  the  case  of  the  very  complicated 
ornamentation  of  the  C  sharp  minor  Prelude,  No.  4, 
book  one,  an  alternative  copy  of  the  whole  prelude  is 
added,  giving  the  rendering  of  every  ornament  incor- 
porated with  the  alternate  text.  With  regard  to  the 
metronomic  indications,  there  is  a  fairly  close  agree- 
ment between  them  and  the  slower  tempi  suggested  by 
the  modern  expressive  school  of  commentators.  A  much 
slower  tempo  on  the  whole  is  approved  than  that 
adopted  by  Czerny  and  his  more  technical  school  of 
interpretation.  Klindworth  is  without  doubt  an  able 
editor,  and  in  the  case  of  this  work,  he  has  evidently 
taken  the  itmost  pains  to  produce  a  scholarly,  practi- 
cal, elucic^  itory  and  suggestive  edition. 

No.  7,  by  Carl  Reinecke  (Breitkopf  and  Hartel),  is  a 
beautifully  printed  folio  edition,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  very  cheap.  Its  speciality  is  the  annotation  of  the 
general  form  on  each  fugue,  so  that  the  unlearned 
player  may  easily  see  the  broad  analysis  of  the  work 
as  he  reads.  The  phrasing  is  not  at  all  minute  and  no 
metronomic  indications  are  given. 

No.  8,  by  Czerny  (Peters),  is  of  much  interest  as  the 
first  edition  of  the  Preludes  and  Fugues  to  which  the 
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dern  system  of  piano  interpretation  was  applied  :   it 

as  a  starting  point  in  this  direction  for  latter  editors. 
But  Czerny  was  so  careless  in  his  selection  of  a  text 
that  the  value  of  his  work  is  now  rather  historic  than 
practical.  Strange  to  say,  Ruthardt,  of  Leipzig,  has 
re-edited  Czenry's  text  with  additional  phrasing  direc- 
tions in  a  new  Peters  publication. 

No.  9,  by  Busoni  (Hofmeister),  deals  more  especially 
with  the  works  from  the  point  of  view  of  modern  piano 
technique  and  modern  transcriptive  interpretation.  The 
great  pianist-editor  has  given  an  immense  number  of 
technical  exercises  for  enabling  the  student  to  deal  the 
more  effectively  with  technical  difficulties.  And  many  of 
his  interpretative  suggestions  are  highly  illuminating. 

Amongst  these  various  editions  every  student  may 
make  a  selection  suitable  to  his  special  needs.  The 
average  student  may  content  himself  with  Klindworth 
or  Germer;  the  enquiring  enthusiast  will  not  be  satis- 
fied to  be  without  Bischoff  and  Riemann,  in  addition, 
at  the  least ;  while  everyone  who  aspires  to  any  fine 
standard  of  scholarship  will  diligently  examine  and 
compare  every  edition  to  which  reference  has  here  been 
made. 

It  may  be  well  in  this  place  to  mention  Billow's  tran- 
scription of  Bach's  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue,  a 
work  profoundly  beautiful  and  very  difficult  to  inter- 
pret adequately.  Biilow,  with  the  knowledge  and 
ability  of  a  musical  scholar,  and  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  poetic   interpreter,   has   literally   transcribed   this 
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work,  so  as  to  elicit,  and  to  enhance,  as  he  hopes,  all  the 
wonderful  beauty  of  the  work,  when  played  on  the 
modern  piano.  In  his  preface  he  insists  upon  the 
necessity  of  properly  rendering-  a  poem  by  eloquent 
declamation.  This  is  well.  But  the  admirers  of  Bach, 
or  of  any  great  poet,  will  agree  that  while  eloquent 
declamatory  suggestions  are  one  thing,  a  wholesale 
tampering  with  the  text  is  quite  another.  The  one  is 
deserving  of  all  praise;  the  other  is  a  liberty  most 
reprehensible.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  Billow's 
textual  alterations  detract  from  the  dignity  and 
grandeur  of  Bach's  work,  although  they  may,  in  some 
measure,  add  a  superficial  brilliancy  to  the  general 
effect.  With  this  caution  the  student  may  be  advised 
to  study  Billow's  interpretative  comments  with  care  and 
then  to  play  from  the  text  of  Bischoff  or  of  Naumann 
of  Jena. 

As  the  player  of  Bach's  fugues  cannot  rationally 
hope  to  interpret  them  with  any  intelligent  insight 
except  he  first  thoroughly  understand  their  form,  he 
may  be  glad  to  know  of  the  easy  and  short  cut  to  this 
end  in  the  detailed  analysis  of  every  prelude  and  fugue 
by  Iliffe,  in  Novello's  series  of  Educational  Primers. 
Unfortunately,  the  rhapsodical  and  involved  literary 
style  of  Riemann  militates  against  the  usefulness  of 
his  work  on  the  same  subject  published  by  Augener. 

Brooks  Sampson  also,  has  recently  published  through 
the  Vincent  Company,  a  most  interesting,  scholarly  and 
exhaustive   analysis   of   these  works— an    analysis    so 
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complete  and  detailed  that  there  seems  little  left  to  be 
said  on  that  subject. 


VI.-  EDITIONS  OF   BEETHOVEN'S  SONATAS. 

The  modern  art  of  indicating  the  phrasing  and  gen- 
eral expression  of  piano  music  by  various  signs  was 
invented  and  was  developed  considerably  duiing  the 
period  that  elapsed  between  Bach's  day  and  that  of 
Beethoven.  And  no  composer  was  more  careful  than 
Beethoven  to  try  to  make  as  clear  as  possible,  by  the 
use  of  all  available  signs,  the  expressive  interpretation 
which  he  desired,  so  that  in  the  case  of  his  works  there 
would  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  less  room  than  in  the 
case  of  Bach  for  the  further  annotations  of  critics.  Yet 
still,  the  expressive  interpretation  of  such  poetic  works 
is  so  delicate  and  so  difficult  to  represent  to  the  eye; 
and  a  desire  for  a  really  nice  appreciation  of  the  best 
music  has  so  widely  increased,  that,  to  meet  these  needs, 
the  art  of  suggesting  the  ni'iniiiiee  of  an  adequate  ren- 
dering has  further  developed,  and  able  scholars  and 
players  have  found  means  to  add  to  Beethoven's  direc- 
tions must  fresh  elucidatory  comment.  Indeed,  this 
expressive  annotation  of  music  has  now  developed  into 
so  finely  elaborated  an  art  that  any  critic  who  thor- 
oughly understands  its  principles  is  able  to  indicate  on 
the  printed  page,  with  wonderful  nicety,  many  of  those 
small  points  of  interpretation  which  differentiate  the 
readinsfs  of  individual  artists. 
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Chief  among  theeducationaleditions  of  Beethoven's 
sonatas  are  those  (i)  by  Lebert  and  Biilow,  pubhshed 
by  Cotta;  (2)  by  Dr.  Riemann,  pubhshed  by  Simrock; 
(3)  by  Germer,  published  by  Litolff;  (4)  by  Rcinecke, 
published  by  Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel  in  their  Teacher's 
Folio  Edition,  and  in  their  Popular  Edition. 

The  highest  praise,  and  the  chief  place,  will  doubt- 
less be  given  by  many  musicians  to  the  edition  of 
Beethoven's  piano  work  from  Op.  53,  by  Dr.  Hans  von 
Billow.  He  was  the  right  man  to  engage  upon  such  an 
undertaking.  For  besides  possessing  rare  musical 
scholarship  gencrall}-,  he  was  a  particular  and  devoted 
student  of  the  works  of  Beethoven,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  finest  players  of  those  works  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Flis  natural  endowments  were  exceptional, 
and  these  were  developed  by  nice  and  liberal  study. 
Intellectually,  he  was  great,  and  his  nature  was  singu- 
larly appreciative  of  the  aesthetic  beauty  of  Beethoven's 
music.  He  was  keenly  analytical  and  he  possessed  too, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  tlie  power  of  expressing  his 
views  lucidly,  an  endowment  unhappily  not  conspicu- 
ous among  writers  upon  musical  subjects  generalh'. 

The  earlier  piano  works  of  Beethoven  in  the  Cotta 
edition  were  carefully  edited  by  Dr.  Febert,  of  Feipzig 
Conscrvatorium.  The  memory  of  Dr.  Febcrt  will  ever 
be  held  in  grateful  rememberance  by  the  lovers  of 
piano  music;  for  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
modern  methods  of  editing,  with  insight,  scholarship 
and  lucidity,  our  piano  classics.     The  volumes  of  the 
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Cotta  edition  will  doubtless  seldom  be  found  to  be 
absent  from  the  library  of  the  earnest  piano  student. 

In  his  Beethoven  volumes  Dr.  Lebert  has  added 
metronomic  indications,  has  suggested  a  rhythmical 
interpretation  for  irregular  passages,  has  given  render- 
ings for  all  the  ornaments,  has  largely  added  to  Beet- 
hoven's original  expressive  and  phrasing  annotations, 
by  further  signs  for  the  elucidation  of  the  punctuation 
and  the  expressive  phrasing  of  the  music,  and  has 
given  clear  analytical  indications  of  the  formal  con- 
struction of  each  sonata  at  its  main  divisions. 

But  it  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  a  large 
part  of  the  phrasing  annotations  made  in  the  Cotta- 
Lebert  edition  of  Beethoven,  and  indeed,  in  all  editions 
before  those  of  Riemann  and  Germer,  are  utterly  incor- 
rect and  misleading.  The  confusion  of  editors  was 
caused  h\  the  lack  of  distinctive  sic^ns  for  indicating:  a 
Simple  legato,  and  for  defining  the  extent  of  a  phrase. 
The  same  cur\ed  line  was  used  indiscriminately  for 
both  purposes;  and  so  those  editors  whose  knowledge 
of  the  formal  construction  of  the  music  from  its 
motives  and  phrases  was  not  minute  and  accurate, 
failed  to  recognise  the  purpose  intended  in  each  par- 
ticular case,  and  so  fell  into  hopeless  error  and  ab- 
surdity. Beethoven  himself,  when  writing  down  a 
composition,  would,  no  doubt,  at  one  moment  be  think- 
ing- of  emphasising  the  fact  that  a  certain  measure  or 
passage  of  complete  measures,  was  to  be  played /^^c7/6'; 
and  here  he  would  draw  his  cur\ed  line  over  each  com- 
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plete   measure    or    passage    of    measures.     At    such    a 
moment  he  was  not  thinking  of  the  phrasing  construc- 
tion  at   all    and   quite   overlooked   the   misconception 
which  his  legato  slur  might  occasion  m  the  unlearned. 
At  another  time,  the  construction  of  the  phrase  would 
be  his  chief  consideration;  and  in  the  desire  to  make  its 
limit  clear,  he  would  carefully  draw  his  curved  line  to 
the  very  note  which  marked  its  end,  quite  regardless  of 
the  former  use  of  the  very  same  sign  to  emphasise  the 
legato.    Therefore  clear  guidance  is  not  to  be  hoped  for 
by  any  examination  of  Beethoven's  own  original  slur- 
ring.    Nothing  short  of  an  accurate  formal  analysis  of 
the  music  can  be  effective.     But  a  fairly  safe  working 
rule  is,  to  regard  those  curved  lines  which  cover  a  com- 
plete measure  or  a  passage  of  complete  measures,  as 
legato  directions  solely ;  and  those  which  end  on  the 
first  beat,  or  throughout  the  course  of  a  measure,  as 
phrase  indications.    (See  the  references  to  this  subject 
in  the  cssa}'  entitled  '*  On  the  Mysteries  of  Phrasing  in 
Piano   Playing.")     Lebert,   Reinecke,   Klmdworth   and 
many  others,  when  editing  Beethoven,  either  left   the 
slurring  as  it  was,  or  mistook  many  simple /^^<?/(?  direc- 
tions for  phrase  indications;  and  in  many  cases  their 
slur  lines  fall  short,  by  one  note,  of  the  end  of  a  phrase. 
It  is  for  his  invaluable  labours  in  this  important  field 
of  investigation  that  Riemann  deserves  fame;  and  the 
student  need  not  fear  to  accept  the  guidance  on  this 
subject   given   in  the  editions   of   so   progressive   and 
appreciative  a  scholar  as  Germer,  who  has  used,  with 
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thoughtful  discrimination,  the  principles  set  forth  by 
Riemann. 

Hans  von  Biilow,  who  continued  the  editorial  work 
of  Beethoven's  compositions  from  Opus  ^^^,  added,  to 
the  editorial  plan  of  Lebert,  a  running  commentary  of 
footnotes  which  show  the  highest  critical  acumen,  and 
the  most  artistic  appreciation.  Occasionally  he  lapses 
from  sober  sense  into  rhapsody ;  but  what  German 
writer  on  music  is  free  from  this  fault,  unless  it  be  the 
philosophic  Dr.  fianslick  ?  And  sometimes,  too, 
Billow's  analytical  sagacity  fails  him,  as  when  he  sug- 
gests the  possibility  of  varying  the  tone  qualil)-  of 
similar  passages  by  mysterious  powers  of  "  touch  "  so 
as  to  imitate  the  timbre  of  various  orchestral  instru- 
ments, in  Op.  53,  for  example.  Here  he  thinks  he 
translates  imagined  sounds  into  reality,  and  suggests 
to  players  the  impossible  task  of  producing  the  orches- 
tral tones  which  were  to  him  such  a  vivid  memory  that 
he  really  believed  he  reproduced  ihem  in  his  own  piano 
placing.  This  mistaking  of  subjective  impressions  for 
objective  realities  has  been  indeed  a  fertile  source  of 
error  in  musical  doctrine. 

To  Billow's  credit,  howcxer,  it  may  be  remembered, 
that  while  he  was  one  of  the  first  great  poetical  editors 
of  any  fine  piano  compositions,  and  while  the  art  of 
interpretative  annotation  fell  short,  in  his  day,  of  the 
completeness  of  that  used  by  critics  of  to-day;  still,  he 
executed  his  task  with  such  scholar]}'  insight  and  such 
artistic  delicacy,  that  it  is  yet  regarded  as  an  invalu- 
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able  gTiidc  to  those  who  desire  to  elicit,  by  the  help  of 
printed  annotations,  the  expressive  content  of  these 
piano  classics.  And  here  it  may  be  well  to  add,  in 
reply  to  those  pedagogues  who  decry  the  value  of  any 
profusely  annotated  editions  of  the  great  piano  clas- 
sics, the  dictum  of  that  master  artist,  Liszt,  that 
Billow's  edition  of  Beethoven  excels,  by  reason  of  its 
wealth  of  technical  and  aesthetic  commentary,  a  dozen 
conservatoriums  m  instructive  ness  ! 

The  next  edition  of  real  value  is  (2)  that  by  Dr.  Ric- 
mann  (Simrock).  Dr.  Ricmann,  an  indefatigable  and 
prodigious  worker,  has  here  again,  made  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  Beethoven's  sonatas,  from  a  constructive 
point  of  view.  In  this  he  shows  clearly  how  they  are 
developed  from  the  most  elementary  motives.  And 
here,  as  has  been  said,  is  furnished  the  only  scientific 
basis  for  the  phrasing.  It  is  in  the  power  of  defining 
and  illustrating  this  basis  of  phrasing  that  the  chief 
value  of  Ricmann's  work  lies,  in  all  his  editions  of  the 
musical  classics.  V^er)'  justly,  all  his  expressive  anno- 
tations are  made  with  two  objects:  (i),  to  make  clear 
the  constructnc  phrasing  (or  articulation  of  the  music 
as  it  is  sometimes  called);  and  (2),  to  illustrate  his 
aesthetic  principles.  But  in  so  far  as  his  musical  in- 
sight falls  short  of  his  analytical  skill,  so  far  may  his 
original  expressive  annotations  be  accepted  with  some 
caution,  and  especially  where  they  are  in  conflict  with 
so  poetic  a  writer  as  Billow.  But  before  deciding 
against  Ricmann   m   any   particular   case,   the   student 
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should  give  full  consideration  to  the  niiluence  of  the 
construction  as  the  chief  factor  in  determining  the 
right  expression. 

Riemann  has  been  rather  unfairly  and  harshl}-  criti- 
cised more  than  once  by  those  Avho  do  not  rightl}^  ap- 
preciate his  nomenclature.  Where,  for  example,  he 
uses  the  sign  for  a  "  dash "  staccato  or  staccatissimo, 
over  the  note  at  the  end  of  a  phrase,  he  does  not  intend 
that  the  note  so  marked  should  receive  an  accent,  or 
that  the  ke}'  should  be  sharply  released.  His  aim  is  to 
emphasise  the  point  of  separation  between  the  phrases; 
and  this  separation  is  to  be  clearly  shown  by  a  soft 
tone  and  the  gentle  release  of  the  key. 

Again,  the  charge  of  being  'over-phrased"  is  con- 
stantly urged  against  such  carefulh^  elaborated  edi- 
tions as  those  of  Lebert,  Germer,  and  especially, 
Riemann.  So  often  has  this  charge  been  reiterated 
that  one  is  tempted  to  think  the  scorners  hope  by  their 
scorn  to  be  regarded  as  exempt  from  or  superior  to  the 
labour  of  a  careful  examination  of  so  much  learned 
research.  The  ambitious  pupil  or  the  aspiring  teacher 
should  perhaps  be  warned  that  most  of  those  who  are 
content  to  pass  by  these  learned  editions  of  music 
belong  to  one  or  other  of  two  classes — those  who  do 
not  trouble  to  study  with  nice  care  the  import  of  these 
annotations;  or  those  whose  artistic  perceptions  are 
hardly  fine  enough  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  the 
delicate  beauties  of  the  music,  even  when  spcciall}- 
pointed  out   to   them.       Any   thoughtful  student  may 
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easily  learn  for  himself  the  unique  value  of  Riemann's 
"over-phrasing,"  if  he  is  at  the  pains  of  a  little  careful 
labour.  And  when  once  he  has  gained  the  confidence 
of  his  own  ripe  judgment,  he  will  no  longer  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  dictum  of  any  hostile  critic.  The  work 
is  its  own  ablest  advocate. 

No.  3  by  Germer  (Litolff),  is  a  most  useful  work, 
showing  scholarship  and  taste.  The  same  character- 
istics which  were  noticed  in  his  Bach  are  again  con- 
spicuous here.  The  constructive  phrasing  is  clearly 
and  reliably  marked ;  the  ornamentation  is  artistically 
rendered;  irregular  passages  are  rhythmically  divided; 
metronomic  indications,  making  for  a  slower  than  the 
conventional  tempo  of  to-day,  are  given;  and  number- 
less minute  signs  are  added,  by  the  help  of  which  it  is 
hoped  that  many  delicate  touches  of  beauty  may  be 
the  more  easily  seen  and  the  more  adequately  inter- 
preted. Jn  an  able  preface  to  the  whole  work  Germer 
gives  a  full  account  of  his  principles  of  fingering,  his 
'tempo,  his  liberal  pedal  indications,  and  his  expressive 
interpretation.  And  this  preface  is  supplemented  by 
a  paragraph  devoted  to  each  sonata,  in  which  are 
noticed  points  of  interest  connected  with  its  interpre- 
tation, analysis,  or  publication. 

One  expressive  sign  deserving  special  comment  is 
used  largely  in  the  Cotta,  the  Riemann,  and  the  Germer 
editions — though  with  exceptional  ability  in  Germer. 
This  is  a  slight  mark  of  prolongation  over  a  note  (-) 
which  indicates  the  delicate  give-and-take  in  the  pro- 
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portionatc  length  of  notes  adopted  by  all  rcall}'  great 
players.  This  is  an  indication  used  often  and  with 
much  nicety,  to  show  that  the  shape  of  the  notes  is  not 
and  cannot  be  an  exact  indication  of  their  relative 
lengths,  but  that  the  stiff  relations  of  half,  quarter,  and 
eighth  notes,  must  be  fmel}-  modified  by  infinitesimal 
shades  of  lengthening  and  shortening  m  order  to  elicit 
full}-  the  beauty  of  the  music.  This  subject  has  never 
received  the  prominent  or  persevering  attention  which 
its  great  importance  requires,  or  else  utterly  mechani- 
cal monotony  in  piano  playing  would  hardl}'  be  so  pre- 
valent as  It  IS.  The  common  point  of  view,  that  all 
crotchets,  or  qua\ers,  or  minims,  in  a  piece  of  music 
are  exactly  the  same  length,  is  entirely  wrong.  Theor- 
etically, as  in  the  case  of  the  feet  of  verses,  mechani- 
cal equality  is  the  rule.  But  ask  an\-  orator  to  declaim 
a  fine  stanza  of  poetr}",  and  see  whether  his  feet  arc 
declaimed  \\\\\\  mechanical  regularit}'.  On  the  con- 
trar}-,  his  variations  are  unceasing,  and  these,  with  his 
c\er  \'ar\-ing  gradations  of  force,  and  rise  and  fall  in 
pitch,  interpret  the  musical  roll  of  the  pcetr)'.  So  it  is 
m  music  -  the  proportionate  lengths  of  notes  vary  for 
ever,  but  exceedingly  delicate  are  these  variations.  If 
they  are  exaggerated  the  result  is  a  caricature,  but  if 
the\-  are  rendered  as  the  spirit  of  the  music  impels, 
with  the  utmost  delicacy,  then  they  are  the  finest  aids 
to  expressive  interpretation  that  it  is  possible  to  find. 
Therefore  the  student  should  o-ive  careful  attention  to 


b>' 


the  use  of  the  sign  for  indicating  the  delicate  lengthen- 
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ing  of  expressive  notes,  as  marked  in  good  editions. 
And  to  the  clear  indication  of  this  device  none  has 
devoted  more  care  and  skill  than  Germer. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  for  the  wants  of  most  stu- 
dents the  editions  of  Riemann  and  Germer  should 
suffice ;  the  one  offering-,  as  it  does,  a  really  scientific 
basis  for  the  phrasing ;  the  other  offering  many  thought- 
ful and  effective  directions  for  an  expressive  rendering, 
nice  in  all  its  details. 

No.  4,  by  Carl  Reinecke,  published  by  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel,  both  in  folio  edition,  as  their  critical  text,  speci- 
ally revised  for  the  use  of  teachers,  and  in  their  Popu- 
lar Edition,  purports  to  contain  a  reliable  text  selected 
after  much  patient  and  careful  research.  (Ehrlich 
holds  that  the  reproduction  of  the  originals  is  more 
precise  in  the  text  of  the  Steingraber  edition;  but  both 
are  for  general  purposes  reliable  enough.)  For  Rein- 
ecke's  interpretative  views  the  student  must  not  rely  on 
this  edition  alone,  but  must  examine,  in  conjunction 
with  it,  the  "  Letters  to  a  Eady,"  published  by  Augener, 
in  which  the  editor  gives,  in  some  detail,  his  comments 
upon  each  sonata.  Some  of  these  views  will  seem 
rather  strange,  coming  as  they  do,  from  so  eminent  and 
thoughtful  a  musician.  Who  would  have  expected  him 
to  urge,  for  example,  that  all  the  variations  in  the  first 
movement  of  the  Sonata,  Op.  26,  in  A  flat,  should  be 
taken  at  the  same  tempo  ?  Beyond  the  authority  of 
any  pedagogical  arguments,  there  is  the  artistic  sense 
witliin,  which  irresistibly  urges  most  great  players  tq 
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adapt  their  tempi  to  the  varying  character  of  the  dif- 
ferent variations.  And  this  sense,  when  it  speaks  in  a 
widely  cultured  and  musical  mind,  should  never  be 
stifled  by  pedantic  argument,  any  more  than  the  high 
moral  sense  of  a  noble  nature  should  be  urged  to  revolt 
against  its  instincts  in  deference  to  the  authority  of 
any  plausible  theory  or  school  of  thought.  Reinecke, 
in  this  case,  evidently  over-rules  his  artistic  conscience 
by  theoretic  arguments,  and  thus  falls  into  error.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  suggested  interpretation  for  the 
pralltriller  in  the  first  movement  of  the  sonata  "Pathe- 
tique,"  as  a  passing  shake,  together  with  the  reasons  he 
adduces  in  support  of  his  view,  show  a  refreshing  free- 
dom from  pedantry  and  a  musicianly  taste  which  is 
very  welcome  in  the  sphere  of  ornamentation  where  the 
tyranny  of  tradition  so  oppressively  prevails. 

Besides  the  editions  already  noticed,  there  may  be 
mentioned,  the  careful  work  of  Epstein,  published  by 
Cranz  and  used  for  teaching  purposes  in  the  Vienna 
Conservatorium,  and  the  not  very  enlightening  editions 
of  Klindworth,  Charles  D'Albert,  Liszt  and  Buonamici. 

The  critical  student  will,  of  course,  have  his  library 
well  stocked  with  the  works  of  many  commentators  for 
the  purpose  of  minute  and  comparative  examination; 
and  from  these,  by  selection  and  by  musical  insight,  he 
will  at  length  arrive  at  his  own  individual  and  artistic 
rendering;  while  the  average  pupil  or  teacher  may  be 
guided  by  these  hints  to  the  choice  of  that  edition,  or 
those  editions,  best  suited  to  his  particular  needs. 
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Four  useful  books  on  the  interpretation  of  Beet- 
hoven's works  may  here  be  named:  Czern\',  Vol.  IV. 
of  the  Piano  School,  Op.  500;  Dr.  Marx  on  Beethoven's 
Piano  Works;  Kullak  on  Beethoven's  Piano  Playing; 
and  Beethoven's  Pianoforte  Sonatas  by  Elterlein. 

VII.-   EDITIONS    OF   CHOPIN'S   WORKS. 

Chopin  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  piano  composer 
of  the  modern  romantic  school.  His  dreamy,  refined, 
languid,  poetic  personality  has  infused  itself  into  his 
works,  so  that  if  one  can  but  fall  a  captive  to  his  moods 
he  is  sure  to  be  charmed,  nay,  fascinated,  by  the  emo- 
tional beauty  of  the  music.  While  you  miss  in  Chopin 
the  strength  and  catholicity  of  the  five  great  kings  of 
the  world  of  music :  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  still,  if  you  can,  you  may  feel  the 
magnetism  of  a  rare  and  delicate  personality.  His 
touch  is  as  distinct  and  exquisite  in  its  own  way  as  was 
the  touch  of  Lamb  in  his  sphere.  It  is  this  dreamy, 
tender,  spirit  11  elle,  half -feminine,  passionate,  romantic, 
personality,  which  differentiates  the  music  of  Chopin 
from  that  of  all  other  composers.  And  throughout  his 
works  there  is  a  vein  of  melancholy,  far  different  from 
the  strong  sorrow  of  a  great  nature  such  as  Bach's, 
which  makes  his  music  not  an  entirely  wholesome  in- 
fluence, especially  for  those  who  fall  most  fully  under 
its  spell.  Now,  this  peculiar  note  of  dreamy  roman- 
ticism, which    is    such    an    essential   characteristic  of 
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Chopin,  does  not  appeal  to  everyone,  nor  is  it  at  all  an 
easy  quality  to  interpret  effectively  when  pla)'ing"  his 
music.  For  although  the  professing  devotees  of  Chopin 
are  legion,  and  though  many  play  and  many  teach  the 
notes  of  his  music,  still,  it  is  not  often  that  the  voice  is 
the  voice  of  Chopin.  So  rare  are  the  effective  players 
of  this  romantic  dreamer  that  even  such  eminent  musi- 
cians as  Billow  candidly  admitted  their  inability  to 
interpret  his  music  adequately;  and  in  these  days  there 
are  some  who  regard  Pachmann  as  his  only  just 
interpreter. 

The  moods  of  his  music  for  ever  vary;  and  to  in- 
terpret these  varying  moods  aright  there  arc  needed  a 
thousand  delicate  changes  of  tempo  and  expression, 
which  only  the  true  initiate  into  the  Chopin  circle  can 
master  without  aid.  The  right  interpretation  of 
Chopin's  peculiar  individuality,  of  his  strongly  marked 
national  characteristics,  of  his  dreamy  romanticism,  of 
his  ever  changing  moods,  as  embodied  in  his  music,  is 
so  difficult  a  task  to  the  ordinary  student,  that  there  is 
the  more  need  in  his  case  for  profuse  annotation  by 
sympathetic  and  able  critics.  There  have  been  many 
editors  of  Chopin's  works,  but  few  of  them  have 
achieved  any  marked  success ;  few  have  made  the  dark 
places  of  the  student  plain.  For  in  few  of  them  are 
combined  those  essential  qualities  of  an  effective  Chopin 
critic  :  delicate  sympathy,  the  power  of  subtle  analysis, 
and  ability  to  express  lucidly  the  result  of  that  analysis. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  here  a  curious  difference  be- 
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Iwccn  Ihc  method  uf  some  able  editors  of  the  days 
of  profuse  editorial  annotations,  and  the  method  of 
some  of  the  \\ ell-equipped  editors  of  to-da)'.  Billow, 
for  example,  might  be  called  a  one  book  critic.  He 
was  a  profound  student  and  lover  of  Beethoven,  and 
he  devoted  his  best  energies  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
finest  part  of  Beethoven's  piano  works.  This  was  to 
him  evidently  a  labour  of  love.  He  felt  that  he  could 
point  clearly  to  the  student  world,  manifold  beauties, 
and  explain  manifold  difficulties,  in  those  great  works. 
Tliis  was  his  one  great  editorial  work;  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  clone  for  the  purpose  of  exempli- 
f\ing  any  special  editorial  principles,  but  simply  to 
note,  explain  and  comment  on,  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  hero-worshipper,  as  well  as  with  the  sagacity  of  an 
acute  critic,  such  points  of  interest  as  specially  struck 
him.  His  other  editorial  work  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
characterless;  if  we  except  the  admirable  hints  given  in 
his  edition  of  some  of  Chopin's  studies  and  im- 
promptus. 

Such  another  sympathetic  critic  was  Klindworth 
when  elucidating  the  beauties  of  Chopin.  He  was  an- 
other musical  enthusiast  and  scholar,  brimful  of  appre- 
ciatir)n  for  the  works  of  his  hero,  and  anxious  that  the 
world  should  sec  all  the  points  of  beauty  which  so 
strongl)-  appealed  10  him.  But  such  men  as  these  spent 
their  chief  care  upon  one  single  work;  they  laboured 
for  the  love  of  the  thing  rather  than  as  apostles  of  edi- 
torial theories  or  as  well-trained  pedagogues. 

10 
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On  the  other  hand,  some  of  our  modern  editors,  sueh 
as  Riemann,  Kullak  and  Germcr,  appear  as  if  they 
worked  systematically  upon  carefully  formulated  edi- 
torial principles  which  they  appl}'  with  equal  fluency 
and  felicity  to  every  work  they  edit. 

In  the  one  case,  the  student  may  generally  be  satisfied 
with  the  single  classic  of  criticism  done  as  a  labour  of 
love;  m  the  other,  he  ma\-  safely  expect  a  fairl\-  high 
and  equal  standard  of  editorial  excellence  throughout. 
The  one  is  the  inspired  critic,  as  it  were;  the  other,  the 
well-trained  journalist. 

Of  course,  in  work  such  as  Germer's,  done  upon  fixed 
editorial  principles,  one  must  not  be  surprised  tu  find  a 
certain  degree  of  what  might  be  called  a  mechanical 
element.  He  is  too  prone  to  apply  his  method  with  a 
slight  monotonous  regularity.  And  pieces  of  music 
are  quite  too  individual  in  their  character  to  show  to 
the  best  advantage  when  they  do  not  receive  tliat  indi- 
\iclual  delicac}'  of  treatment  which  they  require.  But 
still,  the  general  principles  are  good,  and  bc)Tjncl  them 
the  ardent  student  can  seek  to  discover  more  delicate 
and  individual  treatment  for  himself. 

Some  of  the  best  editions  of  Chopin's  works  are  (i) 
by  Karl  Klinclworth,  published  by  Bote  and  Bock,  or 
as  revised  by  Scharwtnka,  and  published  by  Augener; 
(2)  by  Mikuli,  published  by  Kistner ;  (3';  b)-  Kullak, 
published  by  Schlesinger;  (4)  by  Spiedel,  in  the  Cotta 
edition ;  and  (5)  by  Scholtz,  published  by  Peters. 

Xo.  I,  Ijy  Karl  Klindworth,  is  general ]\'  regarded  and 
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ri<^litly  regarded,  as  the  elassic  edition  ui  Cliupin. 
Throughout  Chopin's  works  there  are  innumerable 
figured  passages  of  irregular  rli}thni,  there  are  many 
eadcnza-like  graces,  and  there  are  many  half -hidden 
melodies  wrought  into  the  harmonic  and  florid  parts  of 
several  of  the  pieces.  Besides  these,  there  are  numerous 
delicacies  of  phrasing,  and  shadings  of  tone,  as  often 
implied  as  expressed  in  the  notation;  and  further,  there 
are  continuall}-  changing  moods  which  call  for  endless 
\ariations  m  the  tempo.  The  annotator  who  is  to  be  of 
any  real  service  to  the  student  will  therefore  suggest 
some  tasteful  rhythmical  division  for  such  irregular 
passages  as  require  this  treatment;  will  discover  and 
make  apparent  these  half -hidden  melodies,  which,  be- 
ing so  artfully  woven  into  the  harmonic  structure,  into 
the  accompaniment,  into  the  figured  passages,  easily 
escape  the  notice  of  the  uneducated  learner;  will  give 
some  approximate  hints  upon  the  changes  of  tempo  ap- 
propriate to  the  changing  moods  of  the  music.  For, 
however  strongly  some  teachers  may  decry  the  use  of 
such  interpretative  aids ;  however  strongly  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  those  who  cannot  at  once  feel  and  appreci- 
ate these  points  without  interpretative  comment  can 
never  be  guided  to  a  sympathetic  appreciation;  still,  it 
is  a  fact  of  common  experience  that  a  suggestive  clue 
often  opens  the  way  for  a  flood  of  light  upon  any  per- 
plexing subject  of  study,  whether  it  be  in  philosophy  or 
in  art.  And  thus  it  happens  that  former  explanations, 
accepted  as  the  dictum  of  authority  but  ne\er  really 
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iindcrstuod,  arc  now  recognised  and  incorporated  into 
one  conceptions  as  vital  parts  of  a  properly  propor- 
tioned and  laminous  whole. 

Annotations  such  as  these  Khndworth  undertakes  \n 
his  edition  of  Chopin.  But  in  not  a  few  cases  he  over- 
steps the  bounds  of  sober  criticism.  Occasionally  a 
"naif-hidden"  melody,  in  realit}-  non-existent,  emerges 
from  tlie  shadow] and  of  his  own  imagination  and  turns 
up  as  a  sort  of  materialised  ghost,  to  divert  the  student 
and  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  a  task  in  itself  quite 
difficult  enough.  Sometimes  again,  the  arbitrar\-  rhyth- 
mical divisions  of  what  were  intended  to  be  dainty, 
even,  rippling  runs,  misdirects  the  student;  and  very 
often  the  directions  for  expressive  variations  of  tempo 
are  so  indefinite  as  to  be  almost  valueless.  Klindworth 
liad  neither  the  anah'tical  acumen,  nor  the  perspicacity 
of  Billow ;  and  where  copious  interpretative  footnotes 
would  ha\e  proved  most  useful  they  are  altogether 
absent.  So  that  notwithstanding  undoubted  merits  in 
Klindworth's  edition,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  tliat 
it  IS  the  ablest  edition  }-et  published,  there  is  really  so 
much  left  undone,  so  much  that,  by  its  omission  from 
every  edition,  seems  as  if  it  were  not  eas\-  to  accom- 
plish, that  the  student  is  in  this  case  left  in  great  need 
of  a  born  gift  m  himself  for  Chopinesque  interpreta- 
tion, of  the  instructions  of  an  able  teacher,  and,  above 
all,  of  the  traditions  of  the  linest  interpretatixe  artists 
in  their  renderings  of  the  music. 

It   seems   strangle  that   Reinecke's   valuable  teaching- 
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commentary  upon  Beethoven's  sonatas,  or  the  sketchy 
notes  of  Czerny,  Marx  or  KuUak,  on  the  same  subject, 
have  not  suggested  another  editorial  method  by  which 
much  interpretative  light  might  be  permanently  shed  by 
our  ablest  teachers  upon  works  commonly  found  to  be 
difluuh  to  lead  aright.  For  it  is  not  alone,  or  chiefly, 
b\'  gi\'ing  examples  for  imitation  that  the  finest  teach- 
ing results  have  been  achieved.  To  example  are  added, 
not  onh'  an  exposition  of  broad  principles  of  interpre- 
tative art,  but  many  definite  and  lucid  directions  upon 
matters  of  detail.  What  splendid  commentaries,  there- 
fore, could  be  compiled  from  the  oral  explanations  of 
our  ablest  teachers  !  Ihus,  a  Chopin  volume,  embody- 
ing the  most  enlightening  instructions  of  our  chief 
Chopin  exponents,  arranged  in  detail,  classified  and 
compared  by  some  competent  scholar,  would  surely 
prove  to  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  educational 
literature  of  music,  and  might  help  to  supply  the  place 
of  that  adequate  edition  which  does  not  at  present 
exist.  If  some  such  plan  as  this  were  adopted  gener- 
ally, an  unbroken  line  of  valuable  traditional  teaching, 
dating  from  the  composers  themselves,  might  be  com- 
piled and  handed  down  as  a  growing  heritage  of  in- 
estimable worth.  And  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
tradition  is  apt  to  become  too  tyrannical  a  ruler,  that 
it  is  opposed  to  the  plasticity  of  living  beauty,  and  that 
it  is  liable  to  harden  into  a  stereotyped  and  spirit-kill- 
ing form. 

No.  2  of  the  editions  of  Chopin,  by  Mikuli,  published 
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by  Kistncr,  is  a  beautifully  printed  work.  Mikuli's 
chief  qualification  as  an  editor  seems  to  be  that  he  was 
a  favourite  pupil  of  Chopin.  He  maintains  that  his 
edition  contains  a  fairly  sound  text  corrected  in  parts 
b\'  Chopin  liimself ;  that  the  fing^erinj^-  adopted  is,  for 
the  chief  part,  that  authorised  and  used  by  the  com- 
poser; and  that  the  expressi\e  annotations  of  Chopin 
are  gi\en  without  addition. 

Concerning-  exact  texts  of  Chopin's  works  tlicre  ap- 
pears to  be  no  absolute  certaint}-.  The  manuscripts 
were  ver}'  carelessly  written,  and  in  man)-  cases  liardh' 
legible,  besides  being  full  of  mistakes  of  all  kinds. 
Colder  these  circumstances  it  will  readily  be  admitted 
that  there  is  abundant  justification  for  the  remark  of 
Mendelssolm,  "In  Chopin's  music  one  does  not  reall\- 
know  sometimes  whether  a  thing  is  right  or  wrong." 
But  still,  in  the  main,  the  texts  in  the  piano  works  in 
the  editions  of  Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel,  Mikuli,  Mertze, 
Klinclwortli,  Scholtz,  Kullak  and  others,  are  sufficientl)- 
correct  for  all  practical  purposes. 

No.  3  b\-  Kullak',  published  b\'  Schlesinger,  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  modern  careful  editing.  There  are 
numerous  expressive  directions,  there  are  alternative 
fingerings — those  of  Chopin  himself,  and  those  of  the 
editor-  -and  there  are  metronomic  indications.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  signs  of  modern  up-to-date  edit- 
ing, there  are  many  grandiloquent  prefatory  notes,  pur- 
porting to  express  in  words  something  of  the  emotional 
content  or  drift  of  the  works  the}'  precede.     A  full  dis- 
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cussion  of  the  futilit}'  of  all  such  writinf^-,  with  copious 
illustrative  quotations,  would  require  a  separate  chap- 
ter. But  not  a  little  amusement  may  be  derived  by 
examining  the  quality  of  such  "  analytical  commen- 
taries," with  their  g-laring'  contradictions,  their  obscuri- 
ties and  inanities,  their  grandiloquent  verbosities,  their 
passionate  raptures  of  arrant  nonsense.  This  species 
of  musical  analysis,  so-called,  is  largely  a  German 
and  American  product,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  per- 
fection of  its  absurchty  by  anyone  who  is  at  the  pains 
to  read  the  work  on  this  subject  by  E.  Baxter  Perry, 
latel)'  published  in  America.  ■  It  would  indeed  be  a 
pity  if  a  taste  for  this  folly  were  to  be  cultivated  in 
England. 

No.  4  by  Spiedel,  in  the  Cotta  edition,  is  one  of  the 
carefully  prepared  volumes  in  that  celebrated  series. 
The  editor  claims  to  provide  an  authentic  text,  and  he 
adheres  closel)',  in  all  the  technical  studies,  to  Chopin's 
own  fingering.  His  phrasing  marks  are  intended  "to 
elucidate  the  meaning  and  form  of  motive  and  figure"; 
and  he  supplements  the  metronomic  indications  of 
Chopin  himself,  which  include  the  Etudes,  Op.  10  and 
25,  the  Mazurkas,  Op.  6,  7,  17,  24,  ^J,  69,  and  some 
other  pieces,  b\'  adding  to  the  remaining  works  approx- 
imate indications  of  his  own. 

lliere  are  many  other  useful  editions  of  Chopin, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  that  by  Hermann 
Scholtz,  an  excellent  scholar,  though  a  great  faddist 
in    fingering;    and   that   by   Kleczynski,   published   by 
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Gebethner  and  Wolff.     But  there  is  still  room  for  much 
lucid  and  enlightening  commentary. 

Two  literary  works  of  some  mterest  m  this  connec- 
tion are  "How  to  Play  Chopin"  and  "  Chopin's  Greater 
Works,"  by  Kleczynski  (published  in  translation  by 
Reeves\  In  these  little  books  there  are  a  few  useful 
hints,  but  there  is  a  great  overlay  of  rhapsodical  non- 
sense which  is  intended  for  cesthetic  analysis.  Ashton 
Jonson's  "Handbook  to  Chopin's  Works"  contains 
some  interesting  notes  about  the  character  of  man\'  of 
the  piano  pieces  in  detail.  It  is  publislied  b\-  William 
Reeves,  and  is  quite  worth  reading,  or  ratlier  for  using, 
as  a  book  of  reference. 

VlII EDITIOXS  OF  MOZART,    HAYDN,    SCHUMANN, 

MENDELSSOHN. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  about  the  chief  schools 
of  editing,  and  it  will  therefore  suffice  to  name  some 
of  the  most  useful  editions  of  these  composers. 

Mozart :  Riemann  (Simrock) ;  Breitkopf  and  Ilartel 
(Critical  Text);  Lebert  (Cotta);  Graham  P.  Moore 
(Bosworth). 

IIa\'dn  :   the  Cotta  and  Riemann  editions. 

Schumann:  Clara  Schumann  (Breitkopf  and  Ilar- 
tel); Bishoff  (Steingraber) ;  Neitzel  (Tonger). 

Alendelssohn  :  Kullak;  the  Cotta  edition;  Epstein 
(Kranz). 

And  all  Germer's  editing  may  once  more  be  com- 
mended. 
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IX CONCLUSION. 

The  student  will  now  understand  the  necessity  for  a 
careful  examination  and  comparison  of  the  various  edi- 
tions of  our  piano  classics  by  ^reat  interpreters  and 
scholars;  and  he  will  now  be  guided  in  his  choice  of 
editions  so  far  that  in  future  he  may  be  able  to  select 
wisely  for  himself. 


APPKXDTX. 
Curiosities  of  Doctrine  on  Piano  Touch. 

Contradictions,  nivolvccl  expressions,  fantastic  no- 
tions, m\'stcrioiis  doctrine,  appear  to  be  the  heritage  of 
those  who  ha\e  an\'  cleahngs  with  the  preposterous  fal- 
lacy that  "  it  is  possible  to  repeat  a  note  on  the  piano, 
of  given  loudness  and  given  length,  so  as  to  produce 
difference  of  !inibri\  tone-colour,  tone-quality,  or  an\- 
other  similar  variable,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
called."  Tliis  doctrine  is  the  outcome  of  unconscious 
self-deception  caused  by  comparing  the  beautiful  ef- 
fects of  delicatelx'  \aried  combinations  and  successions 
of  notes  with  the  harsh  effects  of  insufhcientl}-  varied 
and  over-loud  succession  and  combination  of  notes; 
and  then  attributing  the  differences  perceived  to  vary- 
ing timbres  produced  b\'  var}'ing  modes  of  touch.  The 
many  palpable  absurdities  in  the  following  quotations 
upon  this  subject  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  have  this  "  bee  in  your  bonnet," 
and  at  the  same  time  be  capable  of  making  a  clear  ana- 
lysis, or  of  expressing  lucid  ideas  on  the  subject. 

138 
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The  quotations  arc  made  in  a  desultory  fashion,  and 
contain,  intermingled  with  much  curious  doctrine,  some 
able  views  of  o-reat  pianists  of  the  past. 

As  a  counterblast  to  Air.  Matthay's  sermons  against 
the  "fell-disease  of  ke\'-striking "  it  is  interesting,  for 
example,  to  read  \^on  T.enz's  account  of  his  playing  for 
T,iszt  :  "  W'lien  T  tried  to  strike  the  three  A  flats,  T  found 
it  quite  impossible  to  make  the  instrument  give  forth  a 
sound.  Then  T  struck  Juird ;  the  A  flat  sounded,  but 
quite  pi'iuo.'''  Tiszt's  remark  was:  '' T  ordered  this 
piano  myself;  one  scale  played  on  this  piano  is  equal 
to  ten  on  an)'  other."  Tj'szt  thoroughly  understood  both 
the  need  for,  nnd  the  right  mode  of  acquiring,  muscular 
strength,  and  a  powerful  technique. 

T.evensohn,  again,  the  Russian  critic,  speaking  of 
Rubinstein's  octave  playing,  says:  "His  fingers,  in- 
stead of  falling  sidewa}-s  on  the  ke\^s,  strike  as  z^'itli  a 
lianinicr!' 

A[r.  Mattha\-  would  reply  that  Liszt,  Wm  I.enz, 
Lcvensohn  and  Rubinstein  either  simply  iniau^incd  they 
were  striking,  or  else  that  the}'  were  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing "tone  of  good  qualit\'."  Let  the  public  make 
their  choice.  Probabl\'  this  factor  has  helped  to  mis- 
lead Mr.  "Alatthay  and  his  school  :  pupils  have  come  to 
them  who  have  been  taught,  by  high  finger  action,  by 
strong  striking,  1)\'  well-developed  muscular  power,  to 
produce  loud  tones  fluently;  but  who  have  not  been 
taught  to  modify  this  tone  at  this  right  time  and  to  the 
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right  degree ;  who,  in  sliort  have  been  trained  to  play 
loudly,  but  not  musically.  Mr.  Matthay  may  have  pro- 
ceeded to  remedy  this  defect,  and  then  finding  that  the 
remodelled  playing  was  sweeter  and  more  beautiful,  he 
imagined  that  he  had  taught  them,  by  subtle  modes  of 
touch,  to  produce  sul)tle  modes  of  tone.  Wliat  hap- 
pened was,  the)'  came  with  their  technique  ready  ;  and 
he  proceeded  to  show  them  how  to  temper  strength  with 
gentleness. 

Mason,  in  his  "Memories  of  a  Musical  Life,"  is  an- 
other example  of  a  worthy  man  with  this  bee  in  his  bon- 
net. And  his  astonishment  in  finding  that  some  of  the 
greatest  players  in  the  world  were  able  to  get  along 
without  the  bene  lit  of  liis  doctrines  makes  rather  quaint 
reading  :  "  At  the  time  of  wliich  I  write  very  little  seems 
to  ha\'e  been  known  of  the  important  influence  of  the 
upper-arm  muscles  in  the  production  of  tone-quality 
and  volume.  In  the  Tomaschek  method,  as  taught  and 
practised  by  Dreyschock  ("  the  greatest  octave  pla\'er  of 
his  day  ";  the  direction  to  the  pupil  was  simply,  to  keep 
his  wrist  loose.  So  alike  the  pupils  of  T.eschetizky  pa\- 
but  little  attention  to  the  upper  arm  muscles." 

Here,  again,  we  find  the  craze  for  complication  in  the 
methods  of  touch.  "  Touch  in  all  its  Diversity  "  must 
be  urged  at  all  costs.  Mason  had  heard  the  finest  oc- 
tave players  and  the  finest  teachers  in  the  world  ;  and 
it  seemed  lamentable  to  him  to  think  that  none  of  them 
knew  an\'thing  of  his  elaborate  theories  of  the  "  upper- 
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anil  muscles,"  and  their  "  influence  on  tone-quality." 
The  pit}'  is  that  he  had  not  the  humour  to  see  how- 
damning  it  was  to  his  complications  to  show  that, 
b)'  their  use,  nothing  lias  yet  been  accomplished  equal  to 
what  was  accomplished  before  their  invention  ! 

Could  unconscious  humour  go  beyond  this  further 
rcMnark  of  Mason's  :  "  There  is  al^solutely  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  Liszt  was  the  greatest  pianist  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Yet  his  wonderful  effects,  strange 
as  it  ma)*  seem,  were  produced  without  the  advantage 
of  a  genuinely  musical  touch.''  (Poor  soul,  he  had 
never  heard  of  the  ]\Iason-}klatthay  technique!} 
jNIathews,  the  disciple  of  Mason,  of  America,  an  ardent 
enthusiast  in  the  new  theories  of  tone  and  touch,  has 
some  very  amusing  examples  of  the  lengths  to  which  a 
passion  for  these  complicated  doctrines  will  drive  a 
man  :  "  Note  that  the  point  of  the  finger  remains  hold- 
ing the  kc\'  quite  earnestly,  in  a  friendl}-  manner,  a 
li\ing  manner,  and  not  in  a  merely  limp  and  passive 
manner!"  "The  pupil  should  spring  up  and  with  his 
wrist  hit  the  hand  of  the  teacher  which  is  to  be  held 
about  ten  inches  above  the  keys.  This  should  be  done 
quite  spitefully,  as  if  to  crack  the  varnish  on  the 
teacher's  hand.  This  sudden  springing  up  is  tJie  act. 
which,  combined  with  the  slight  forward  motion,  pro- 
duces the  toneV  This  is  a  delightful  variant  upon 
Leschetitsky's  pupil  teacher:  "A  chord  will  sound 
more   brilliant    witli    less   expenditure   of   strength,    if 
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iinmcdiatoly  after  striking  it,  the  hand  is  withdrawn 
sidcwa}'s/'  or  again:  "If  immediate]}-  aflcr  striking 
the  chord  the  hand  is  thrown  well  upward,  this  move- 
ment will   give  the  chord   a  more  brilliant  tone!" 

These  tone  theorists  are  ver}-  amusing  also  in  the 
epithets  they  use  to  denote  their  "  tone-qualities."  Our 
friend,  ]\Ir.  ^lathews,  proceeds:  "The  fingers  merely 
reinforce  the  arm,  and  make  the  tone  more  intelligent 
and  less  brilliant."  "If  }-ou  push  instead  of  giving 
an  inward  pull  of  the  hngers  the  brutal  arm  element 
appears  m  the  tone.  (Probabl\-  he  means  to  say,  that 
some  pupils  .sometimes  play  rather  loudly;  but  while 
this  IS  a  simple  way  of  saying  a  simple  thing,  he  may 
imagine  that  a  more  complicated  expression  necessarily 
makes  the  thing  to  be  expressed  more  complicated  too.) 

How  curious  it  is  to  obser\e  that  these  theorists  first 
make  up  their  theor\',  and  then  tell  you  quite  calmly 
that  they  cannot  explain  wh\-  \\hat  they  assert  happens 
at  all.  A\'e  had  the  case  of  ^Ir.  Matthay  asserting  that 
it  was  most  certainly  a  fact  that  different  modes  of 
touch  produced  varied  "  tone-cjualities " ;  and  then  his 
naive  remark  that  we  could  not  tell  how  it  was  that  the 
hammer  communicated  these  various  modes  of  touch 
to  the  string  so  as  to  produce  the.se  c]ualities.  Air. 
Mathews,  again,  is  in  the  same  trouble.  He  tells  us 
that  if  we  play  melody  notes  "with  a  .stiff  arm  the 
resulting  tone  will  be  singular!)  unsatisfactory;  with 
finger  raised  and  elastic  wrist  the  c]ualit}-  will  be  much 
more   amiable.     \\\\y  ?     This   is    one   of   the   points   I 
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du  nut  know.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tlic  linger  be 
raised  high,  and  force  be  sought,  occasionally  an  cle- 
ment of  actual  briiiality  appears  in  the  tone!"  Then 
we  have  that  large  class  of  piano  theorists  who  go  in 
boldly  for  rich  development  of  the  doctrines  of  "tone- 
quality."  Fillmore,  in  his  "Piano  Music,"  tells  us 
gravel)'  that  "the  problem  Liszt  set  for  himself  was, 
to  reproduce,  with  the  limited  resources  of  the  piano, 
the  effects  of  the  full  orchestra  with  all  its  different 
families  of  instruments.  He  varied  the  colour  of  his 
tones  by  different  kinds  of  touches."  So  also  are  the 
same  doctrinal  de\elopments  to  be  found  abundantly 
in  the  works  of  Goodrich,  Ale  Arthur  and  others.  Why 
not?  If  you  admit  the  absurd  error  of  any  possibility 
of  varying  the  I'nnbfc,  and  then  stop  short  of  the  full 
developments  of  the  doctrine,  you  are  straining  out 
the  gnat  and  swallowing  the  camel.  As  has  been  per- 
tinently said  :  "  The  ihnbrc  is  as  the  piano  maker 
made  it." 

Then  we  have  the  dehghtful  and  absurd  confessions 
of  the  excitable  Am)'  Fay  :  "  Dcppe  says  that  you  may 
ha\e  the  soul  of  an  angel,  but  if  you  do  not  sit  on  a 
low  chair,  the  tone  will  not  sound  poetic!"  1  cannot 
profess  to  intimacy  either  with  "  the  soul  of  an  angel," 
or  to  '*  tone  "  that  "  sounds  poetic  " ;  but  1  do  know^  that 
given  equal  force  and  length  in  the  depression  of  a 
piano  key,  the  tone  will  be  of  exactly  the  same  quality 
whether  you  sit  on  )'our  head,  or  stand  on  your  feet,  or 
use  chairs  of  varied  height. 
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And  then  nc  have  Bcttina  Walker  giving  us  the  clue 
to  the  fact  that  ]\lr.  ]\Iatthay's  pupils  arc  not  "  quality- 
deaf."  "After  Air.  Clarke  had  played  several  studies 
to  me,  he  changed  tlie  position  of  his  hands,  and  then 
began  to  play  with  great  brilliancy  several  grand  con- 
cert pieces,  sa)ing  as  he  did  so :  "I  am  not  now  play- 
nig  in  the  Deppe  technique,  but  in  the  manner  which  I 
had  before  I  ever  went  to  him."  "  But  }ou  are  playing 
very  well,"  I  replied,  "brilliantly,  and  with  great 
effect."  "  But  don't  you  observe  the  difference  of  tone? 
Don't  you  perceive  that,  although  I  am  playing  much 
louder  now  than  1  did  before,  }et  the  tone  I  produce 
has  little  or  no  timbre  or  ring?  /  remember  feeling  in 
a  sort  of  maze  as  1  looked  at  Jiim  and  listened  to  him.'' 
Little  wonder,  poor  soul  !  So,  as  Mr.  Matthay  tells  us, 
he  will  not  accept  a  pupil  till  he  finds  by  trial  that  he  is 
not  afflicted  with  deafness  as  to  "  tone-quality."  What 
can  the  intending  candidate  for  tuition  do?  If  '\h. 
Matthay  sa}-s  to  him  :  "  See  now  how  I  strike  this  ke)' ; 
do  you  notice  how  thm  and  harsh  the  quality  is  ?  Again, 
notice  that  1  "  follow-on,"  and  push  the  key  down;  now 
do  perceive  how  full  and  musical  the  tone  is?  He  may 
be  "  in  a  sort  of  maze  ";  but  if  he  wants  the  tuition,  and 
knows  that  upon  his  reply  depends  his  chance  of  get- 
ting it,  he  has  no  option. 

America  is  a  huge  field  for  the  propagation  of  these 
modern  "  touch "  fads.  Louisa  Hopkins,  writing  for 
"  The  Etude,"  sa\s  :    "  Clementi,  Cramer,  Czern)',  Mos- 
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cheles,  Kalkbrcnncr,  Ilerz,  I1ial])crj^-  -their  auditors 
seem  not  to  have  detected  in  their  plax'ing  any  \ariety 
of  tone-qualil)'  or  as  we  sa\',  a  range  of  tone  colour. 
Many  famous  pianists  of  to-cla)^  have  Httle  or  none." 
In  other  words,  in  the  grand  old  da}s  of  piano-playing, 
before  people  allowed  their  imagination  and  their  lan- 
guage to  run  riot,  pla}'ers  used  to  busy  themselves  get- 
ting the  tone  of  the  piano  out  of  the  piano,  and  hearers 
when  they  heard  the  piano  played  knew  they  were  lis- 
tening to  the  piano  and  not  to  the  trombone  or  the  pic- 
colo, or  any  other  instrument.  Miss  Hopkins  goes  on 
to  tell  us  that  "  b\-  varying  the  intensity  of  the  finger- 
clutch  a  great  \ariety  of  tone  may  be  made,  the  lightest 
almost  like  the  throwing  of  flowers."  '*  In  Paderewski's 
playing,  at  an  emotional  climax  of  tremendous  force, 
they  are  swept  up  with  a  ferocity  of  attack  that  throws 
his  arms  high  above  the  head  !"  Dr.  Hanchett  informs 
us  of  "the  hammer  touch,  the  pressure  touch,  stab  touch, 
elastic  touch,  hand  touch,  arm  touch,  finger  touch."  In 
all  his  diversity  he  does  not  approach  Mr.  Matthay,  but 
what  in  the  name  of  wonder  is  the  use  of  tormenting 
students  with  a  grotesque  array  of  "touch"  species, 
when  all  the  piano  is  capable  of  may  be  attained  more 
easily  without  any  such  torment  ?  The  teacher  should 
make  it  his  business  to  simplify,  not  to  complicate,  the 
work  for  the  student.  Francis  Yorke,  in  "  The  Musi- 
cian "  has  cultivated  his  imaginative  ear  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  even  Mr.  Matthay  would,  I  fear,  appear  to  him 
"quality-deaf."     He  tells  us  that;    "  Paderewski  is  the 
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greatest  tone-colonrist  in  the  history  of  piano-playing-. 
W^onderful  varieties  of  tone  quality  come  up  from  un- 
der his  fingers — at  times  harsh  as  an  over-blown  cornet, 
again  as  velvety  as  the  middle  tones  of  a  flute;  now  we 
hear  the  muffled  roll  of  the  kettle-drum,  now  the  twang 
of  the  pizzicato  strings,  now  the  clear  tones  of  silver 
bells."  It  is  a  wonder  he  did  not  add  to  this  wonderful 
list — or  show  the  nocturnal  eloquence  of  the  domestic 
cat.  I  too  have  heard  Paderewski ;  I  have  noticed  that 
he  sometimes  played  very  softly,  sometimes  very 
loudly,  that  he  used  the  pedal  with  great  skill ;  and  that 
his  tones  were  beautifully  graded  and  blended.  But 
then,  I  heard  him  solely  on  the  piano,  and  no  other  in- 
strument was  called  to  my  remembrance  while  I  lis- 
tened. And,  forsooth,  I  am  *' quality-deaf "  because, 
when  listening  to  the  piano,  I  hear  it,  and  not  the  flute, 
the  fiddle,  the  trombone  and  the  bells. 

If  we  would  but  direct  hearers  and  students  to  the 
truth  and  the  simplicity  of  the  whole  matter,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  all  this  nonsense  at  once.  If  we 
would  learn  our  elementary  catechism  on  the  subject 
from  Riemann,  for  example,  we  would  find  that:  "A 
peculiar  quality  attaches  to  every  tone,  according  to  the 
instnmicnt  by  zv/iic/i  it  is  produced.  There  only  we 
arrive  at  what  is  commonly  called  tone-colour.  One 
single  note  sounded  by  violin,  bassoon  or  flute,  gives  a 
different  tone-colour."  And  we  should  understand  tbe 
commonsense  of   Krehbiel,  in   his   "  How   to   Listen   to 
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Music,"  when  he  says  :  "  The  most  unmusical  person  in 
the  world  can  learn  to  produce  a  series  of  tones  from  a 
piano  which  shall  be  as  exact  in  pitch,  and  as  varied  in 
dynamic  force  as  can  Mr.  Paderewski.  He  cannot  com- 
bine them  so  ingeniousl)',  but  m  the  simple  matter  of 
producnig  the  tone  with  the  attributes  mentioned,  he  is 
on  a  level  with  the  greatest  virtuoso.  \'er}-  different  is 
the  case  of  the  violinist  and  singer,  who  both  form  and 
produce  the  tone.  The  '  tone-quality  '  or  timbre  of  the 
piano  is  as  the  piano  maker  makes  it."  But  the  most 
powerful  factor  in  the  possession  of  the  pianist  for  in- 
fluencing the  tone,  is  the  damper  pedal. 
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Is.  6d.  net. 

Technics  of  Org;-an  Teaching-.  A  Handbook 
which  treats  of  Special  Points  in  Organ  Teaching  Ex- 
aminations, together  with  Test  Questions.  By  R.  A. 
Jevons.  Square  Svo,  cloth,  4s.  net;  paper  covers, 
2s.  6d.   net. 

Reeves'  Dictionary  of  Musical  Biog-raphy . 
Noteworthy  Men  and  Women  of  the  Past  and  the  Pre- 
sent, about  2,500.  Edited  by  Edmondstoune  Duncan  and 
Others.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net;  paper  covers, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

21  Compositions  by  Three  Famous  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Century  Mas- 
ters, William  Byrd,  Dr.  John  Bull  and  Orlando  Gib- 
bons, being  Parthenia,  or  the  First  Musick  ever  printed 
for  the  Virginals.  Arranged  for  the  Piano  and  freed 
from  the  errors  of  Dr.  Rimbault's  edition  by  accurate 
comparison  with  the  original  text  by  Margaret  H.  Glyn 
(author  of  "Elizabethan  Virginal  Music  and  Compos- 
ers"). Folio,  boards,  12s.  6d.  net:  cloth  back,  15s.  net. 
This   edition   has   been    entirely    re-engraved.      The    work    eontaine    eight 

compositions  by  Byrd,   seven   by  Bull,  and  six  by  Gibbons. 


THE   MUSIC    STOEY   SERIES. 

"  The  Music  Story  "  Series  books  are  indispensable,  authori- 
tative, interesting  and  educational.  Specially  designed 
cloth,  crown  8vo,  well  got  up,  at  prices  named  below. 
Postage  each  6d. 

Oratorio.  By  A.  W.  Patterson,  B.A.,  Mus.Doc.  Fourteen 
Chapters.  Musical  Examples,  Frontispiece  and  17  Illus- 
trations. List  of  Oratorio  Excerpts  mentioned  in  the 
Work.  List  of  Principal  Oratorio  Composers  and  their 
Works;  First  Performances,  etc.     5s.  net. 

Notation.  By  C.  F.  Abdy-Williams,  M.A.,  Mus.Bac. 
Origin  and  Development.  Rare  and  Curious  Examples, 
Frontispiece,  4  Illustrations  and  19  of  Instruments. 
Glossary  and  Chronological  Table  of  Notation.    5s.  net. 

Org-an.  By  C.  F.  Abdy-Williams,  M.A.,  Mus.Bac.  Told 
in  Nine  Chapters.  Thirty-eight  Illustrations  and  Fronts 
ispiece.  Illustrations  of  Two  Instruments  found  at  Pom- 
peii ;  F.  W.  Galpin's  Hydraulus ;  Organ  Builders;  St-ops ; 
Technical  Terms  ;  Bibliography  and  Chronological  List  of 
Organ  Specifications.     5s.  6d.  net. 

Violin,  By  Paul  Stoeving.  Forty-four  Chapters.  Frontis- 
piece and  42  Illustrations  of  Instruments,  Musical  Auto- 
graphs and  Portraits.     With  Appendix.     5s.  6d.  net. 

Harp.  By  W.  H.  G.  Flood,  Mus.Doc.  Twenty-two  Chap- 
ters. Frontispiece  and  32  Illustrations  of  Instruments, 
etc.  Appendix  containing  :  The  ^olian  Harp  ;  Epochs  ia 
Harp  Making  and  Bibliography,  5s.  6d.  net. 

Org^an     Mtasic.       By     C.     F.     Abdy-Williams,     M.A., 

Mus.Bac.  Fifteen  Chapters.  Musical  Examples,  Front- 
ispiece and  14  Illustrations  of  Title  Pages,  Tablature, 
Keys  and  Portraits.  Chronological  Synopsis  of  Organ 
Composers,  Bibliography,  etc.    5s.  net. 

English  Music  (1604-1904).  Seventeen  Lectures  deliv- 
ered at  the  Music  Loan  Exhibition  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Musicians.  By  T.  L.  Southgate,  W.  H. 
CuMMiNGs,  H.  Watson,  E.  Markham  Lee,  J.  Finn,  Sir  F. 
Bridge,  A.  S.  Eose,  A.  H.  D.  Prendergast,  F.  J.  Saw- 
yer, G.  F.  HuNTLY,  D.  J.  Blaikley,  Rev.  F.  W.  Galpin, 
W.  W.  Cobbett,  J.  E.  Borland,  A.  H.  Littleton  and  Sir 
E,  Clarke.  Frontispiece  and  115  Illustrations  (Portraits, 
Instruments.  Title  Pages,  etc.).  Musical  Examples. 
5s.  6d.  net. 

Minstrelsy.  By  Edmondstoune  Duncan.  Fifteen  Chap- 
ters of  Research.  Poem  and  Story,  with  Musical  Exam- 
ples, facsimile  of  "  Sumer  is  i-cumen  in"  (frontispiece) 
and  18  Illustrations.  Literature  of  Minstrelsy  and  Song 
Collections ;  Glossary  and  Definitions ;  Chronological 
Table.    5s.  net. 


MUSIC  STOBY  SEBIES. 


Musical  Form.  By  Clarence  Lucas.  An  Explanation 
of  the  Principles  of  Form  in  Fifteen  Chapters.  With 
Examples  and  some  Facsimile  Signatures  of  Composers, 
9  Illustrations  Explanatory  List  of  over  200  Forms  in 
Composition  and  a  Bibliography.    5s.  net. 

Opera..  By  E.  Markham  Lee,  M.A.,  Mus.Doc.  Nineteen 
Chapters  of  International  Interest.  Musical  Examples, 
Portrait  of  Sullivan  and  14  Illustrations.  Chronological 
List  of  Opera  (Composers,  Conductors,  etc.,  Glossary  and 
List  of  Instruments  employed  in  Opera  Orchestras  at 
different  Periods  and  Bibliography.     5s.  net. 

Carol.  By  EDMONnsTOUNE  Duncan.  Fourteen  Chapters  cf 
Historical  Survey.  Musical  Examples,  Frontispiece  and 
9  Illustrations.  Biographical,  Glossary''  and  Chronologi- 
cal Table,  etc.     5s,  net. 

Bagfpipe.  By  W.  H.  G.  Flood.  Twenty-five  Chapters  of 
Historical  Interest.  Frontispiece  and  25  Illustrations, 
Musical  Examples,  Chronological  List  Pipers  of  all  Ages  ; 
Glossary  of  Terms  and  Pipe  Mechanism  ;  Coniposers  who 
have  employed  Pipe  Music  ;  Bibliography  ;  Pipe  Bands  of 
the  British  Army  and  O'Farrell's  "Treatise  on  the  Irish 
Bagpipe."    5s.  6d.  net. 

Flute.  By  H.  M,  Fitzgibbon,  M.A.  Second  Edition,  with 
additional  matter,  1928,  including  new  Frontispiece — 
Lulli  and  his  Flautists.  Nineteen  Cliapters  on  Flutes, 
Flute  Players  and  Music.  49  Musical  Examples,  45  Il- 
lustrations (Instruments  and  Portraits).  Early  Instruc- 
tion Books,  Particulars  of  Wooden  and  Metal  Flutes  and 
Bibliography.     6s.  6d.  net. 

The  new   frontispiocc   consists   of   Lulli,   the  two   Hotteterrcs   and   M.   la 
Barre,   also   Marais,   the   violoncellist,   with  their  instruments. 

Symphony.  By  E.  Markham  Lee,  M.A.,  Mus.Doc. 
Seventeen  Chapters  concerning  Symphonic  Music  of  all 
Ages.  Examples  and  Facsimile  Signatures,  Frontispiece 
and  9  Illustrations.  Chronological  List  of  Composers, 
Glossary,  Instruments  employed  in  different  Periods,  a 
Bibliography,  etc.    5s.  6d.  net. 

(All  above  formerly  published  by  W.  Scott,  Limited.) 


THE    TEMPLE     EDITION    OF 
ORGAN     OVERTURES.     (3  Staves). 

Arranged  from  Full    Score   by    Edwin    Evans,     Senr.    (except    where    other- 
wise  stated). 

Price   3/-   net    each. 


ATHALIE     (Mendelssohn). 

BARBER    OF    BAGDAD    (Peter    Cor- 
nelius). 

BEATRICE     AND     BENEDICT     (Ber 
lioz). 

BENVENUTO  CELLINI   (Berlioz). 

BOHEMIAN    GIRL    (Balfe). 

CALM       SEA      AND       PROSPEROUS 
VOYAGE    (Mendelssohn). 

CARNAVAL    ROMAIN    (Berlioz). 

CORSAIR     (Berlioz). 

CROWN    DIAMONDS   (Auber). 

EGMONT    (Beethoven). 

EURYANTHE   (Weber). 

FAUST    (Gounod). 

FAUST    (Warner). 

FESTIVAL    OVERTURE    (Tschaikow- 
sky). 

FIGARO    (Mozart). 

FINALE     (Rubinstein's    Sonata,    Op. 
12). 

FLYING    DUTCHMAN    (Wagner). 

FRA    DIAVOLO    (Auber). 

FREISCHUTZ     (Weber).        A.    Whit- 
tin  gh  am. 

ISABELLA    (Suppe). 

ITALIANA    (Rossini). 

KING    LEAR    (Berlioz). 

KING    STEPHEN    (Beethoven).     P.  J. 
Mansfield. 

LA   CLEMENZA    Dl    TITO    (Mozart). 
P.    J.    Mansfield. 

L'AFRICAINE   (Meyerbeer). 

LA    REINE    DE  SABA    (Gounod). 

LARGO    from   Beethoven's   Sonata    in 
E  flat.    W.  A.  C.  Cruikshank. 

LE     SONGE      DUNE     NUIT      D'ETE 
(Thomas). 


LIFE   FOR  THE   CZAR    (Glinka). 

LIGHT    CAVALRY    (Suppe). 

LOHENGRIN   (Wagner). 

LURLINE    (Wallace). 

MAGIC    FLUTE    (Mozart). 

MARITANA    (Wallace). 

MASAMIELLO    (Auber). 

MEISTERSINGERS   (Wagner). 

MERRY       WIVES       OF       WINDSOR 
(Nicolai). 

MIDSUMMER    NIGHT'S    DREAM 
(Mendelssohn). 

MIGNON    (A.    Thomas). 

NAIADES,  THE   (Sterndale  Bennett). 

OBERON  (Weber).      A.  Whittingham. 

OTHO    (Handel).       W.    A.    C.   Cruik- 
shank. 

1812   OVERTURE    (Tschaikowsky). 

POET   AND    PEASANT    (Suppe). 

PARSIFAL    (Wagner). 

RAYMOND    (Thomas). 

RIENZi    (Wagner). 

ROSAMUNDE    (Schubert). 

RUY    BLAS    (Mendelssohn). 

?CiPIO    (Handel). 

SEMI  RAM!  DE   (Rossini). 

SI    J'ETAIS    ROI    (Adam). 

SI  RENE.    LA    (Auber). 

SON      AND      STRANGER      (Mendels- 
sohn).     W.    A.   C.   Cruikshank. 

STRADELLA    (Flotow). 

TANCREDI    (Rossini). 

TANNHAUSER    (Wagner). 

TRISTAN   AND  ISOLDA   (Wagner). 

WAVER  LEY    (Berlioz). 

WILLIAM  TELL  (Rossini).  A.  Whit- 
tingham. 

ZAMPA    (Herold). 


PIANO    SOLO    OVERTURES. 

Price   2/-   net    each. 


BOHEMIAN   GIRL   (Balfe). 
'CALIPH   OF   BAGDAD   (Boieldieu). 

CROWN    DIAMONDS    (Auber). 

DER    FREYSCHUTZ   (Weber). 

DON    GIOVANNI    (Mozart). 

DONNA    DEL    LAGO    (Rossini). 

FRA   DIAVOLO   (Auber). 

GUY    MANNERING    (Sir  H.    R. 
Bishop). 

IDOMENEO    (Mozart). 

IL   BARBIERE  (Rossini). 
•IL  TANCREDI    (Rossini). 

LIGHT   CAVALRY    (Suppe). 

*  Also  done  as 


MARITANA    (Wallace). 

MASANIELLO    (Auber). 
*MERRY    WIVES    OF    WINDSOR 
(Nicolai). 

MIGNON    OVERTURE    (A.   Thomas). 

NOZZE    DE    FIGARO    (Mozart). 
*POET    AND    PEASANT   (Suppe). 

RAYMOND    (Thomas). 

SEMIRAMIDE    (Rossini). 

WILLIAM    TELL    (Rossini). 
*ZAMPA    (Herold). 

ZAU8ERFL0TE   (Magic  Flute), 
(Mozart). 

Duet, price  2/6  net. 


^ESTHETICS,  CRITICISMS,  ESSAYS. 

FREDERIC  CHOPIN,  Critical  and  Appreciative  Essay.  By 
J.  W.  Davison,  forty  years  Music  Critic  of  "The 
Times."     Cloth,  2s.  Sd.  7iet  ;  pai^er  covers,  Is.  6d.  net. 

WITH  THE  GREAT  COMPOSERS.  A  Series  of  Pen  Pic- 
tures, exhibiting  in  the  form  of  Interviews  the  Personal 
Characteristics  as  Artists  of  the  AVorld's  great  Tone 
Poets,  By  Gerald  Cumberland.  Portraits.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

MUSICAL  MOMENTS.  By  James  de  S.  Wijeyeratne.  A 
Series  of  18  Short  Musical  Essays  (London  Street 
Music ;  Musical  Frauds ;  Programme  Music :  Diseases 
of  the  Musical  Language;  Liszt;  Caruso;  Schumann; 
Madame  Patti  ;  The  Ancients  on  Music :  Shakespeare 
on  Music,  etc.).      195  pp.    crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  vet. 

PAN  PIPES.  THE  SPIRIT  OF  MUSIC  from  East  to  West  in 
Nature,  Art  and  Legend.  Penned  in  Sixteen  Articles 
for  General  Reading,  with  some  Drawings  of  Eastern 
Musical  Instruments.  By  G.  P.  Green  (autJwr  of 
"  Some  Aspects  of  Chinese  Music  ").  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
4s.  6d.  net. 

HOW  TO  LISTEN  TO  GOOD  MUSIC  and  Encourage  the 
Taste  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music.  With  many 
useful  Notes  for  Listener  and  Executant.  By  K.  Broad- 
ley  Greene.  Complete,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net ;  or  in  two 
books,   paper,   Is.  Od.  each   net. 

SOME  FAMOUS  SYMPHONIES,  How  to  Understand 
Them.  With  their  Stor,y  and  Simple  Analysis.  Refer- 
ences also  to  Gramophone  Records,  numerous  Portraits. 
By  J.  F.  Porte.  Dealing  with  Symphonies  of  Beet- 
hoven, Berlioz,  Borodin,  Brahms,  C*hausson,  Dvorak, 
Elgar,  Cesar  Franck,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  Mozait, 
Schubert,  Stanford  and  Tchaikovsk.y.  Complete  in  cloth, 
4s.  Gd.  net,  or  in  two  separate  parts,  paper.  Is.  6d.  net 
each. 

REFLECTIONS    UPON    MUSICAL    ART    Considered  in    its 
Wider   Rehitions.     By    Josei'h    Goddard.      Crown    8vo, 
cloth,  4s.  6d.  net. 
For    students    interested    in    the    philosophy    of    mnsic   there    is    much    of 

special    interest    in    this    volume. 

GLUCK  AND  HIS  OPERAS.  With  an  Account  of  their  Rela- 
tion to  Musical  Art.  By  Hector  Berlioz.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Edwin  Evans.  Senior.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  5s.   net. 

A  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  BEETHOVEN'S  NINE  SYM- 
PHONIES,  with  a  Few  AVords  on  His  Trios  and 
Sonatas,  a  Criticism  of  "  Fidelio  "  and  an  Introductory 
Essay  on  Music.  By  Hector  Berlioz.  Translated  from 
the  Frei'ch  by  Edwin  Evans,  Senior.  Portrait.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  5s.  net. 

THE  DEATH  AND  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL.    By  Rutland  Boughton.  8vo,  sewed.  Is.  ne/^. 

The  Decay  of  Triennials — The  Rise  of  Competitions — The  Reform  of  Con. 
petitions — The   Festival  of  the  Future. 


8  J^STHETICS,  CRITICISMS,  ESSAYS. 


MOZART,  WEBER  AND  WAGNER,  and  Various  other  Es- 
says on  Musical  Subjects.  By  Hector  Berlioz.  Eng- 
lished by  Edwin  Evans,  Senior,  F.B.C.O.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  5s.  net. 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  CHINESE  MUSIC  AND  SOME 
THOUGHTS  AND  IMPRESSIONS  ON  ART  PRINCI- 
PLES IN  MUSIC.  By  G.  P.  Green.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  6d.  net,  paper  covers,  2s.  net. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  MUSIC.  Coming  Changes  Outlined  in 
Regard  to  Composer,  Conductor  and  Orchestra.  By 
Louis  Laloy  (author  of  "Claude  Debussy").  Trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Franz  Liebich.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net; 
paper.  Is.  6d.  net. 

HANDBOOK  TO  THE  VOCAL  WORKS  OF  BRAHMS.  An 
Historical,  Descriptive  and  Analytical  Account  of  the 
Entire  Vocal  Works  of  Johannes  Brahms.  Treated  in 
the  Order  of  their  Opus  Number.  Preceded  by  a  Didac- 
tic Section  and  followed  by  Copious  Tables  of  Reference. 
For  the  Use  of  Concert-Goers,  Pianists,  Singers  and 
Students.  By  Edwin  Evans,  Senior.  Thick  8vo,  cloth, 
15s.  net. 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  GIPSY  MUSIC.  By  D.  C.  Parker. 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net  (or  paper  covers,  Is.  6d.  net). 

THE  SYMPHONY  WRITERS  SINCE  BEETHOVEN.  Criti- 
cal Essays  on  Schubert,  Schumann,  Gotz,  Brahms, 
Tchaikovsky,  Briickner,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Strauss,  Mahler, 
Mendelssohn,  Saint-Saens,  etc.  By  Felix  Weingart- 
NER.  Translated  by  A.  Bles.  Twelve  Portraits. 
Second  Impression.  With  Chapter  added  by  D.  C. 
Parker  on  Weingartner's  Symphony  No.  5.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 
"  A  most   fnscinotiiig  book  ....  the  works  of  the  various  composers  are 

critically  discussed  in   regard  to  form  and  orchestration." — Musical  Star. 

GREATER  WORKS  OF  CHOPIN.  (Polonaises,  Mazurkas, 
Nocturnes,  etc.),  How  they  should  be  Played.  By 
J.  Kleczynski.  Translated  by  Miss  N.  Janotha  and 
Edited  by  Sutherland  Edwards.  Second  Edition. 
With  Portrait,  Facsimile,  etc.  Crown  8vo  cloth,  5s.  6d. 
net. 
"  A   new  book  on   Chopin  which   will   doubtless   receive  a  warm   welcome 

from  the  lovers  of  the  greatest  genius  of  the  pianoforte What  gives 

this  book  a  unique  value  of  importance  as  a  novelty  is  that  it  includes  what 
is  left  of  Chopin's  notes  for  a  pianoforte  method  which,  brief  as  it  is,  con- 
tains some  valuable  and  interesting  hints  which  will  benefit  all  pianists 
and    students."' — New    York   Evening    Pni^t. 

MEZZOTINTS  IN  MODERN  MUSIC.  Critical  Essays  on 
Brahms,  Tchaikovsky,  Chopin,  Strauss,  Liszt  and  Wag- 
ner. By  Jas.  Hunekbr.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  8s.  Gd.  net. 

"  Essays  filled  with  literary  charm  and  individuality,  not  self-willed  or 
over-assertive,  but  gracious  and  winning,  sometimes  profoundly  contem- 
plative, and  anon  frolicsome  and  more  inclined  to  chaff  than  to  instruct — 
but    interesting   and   suggestive   always." — New    York   Tribune. 


ESTHETICS,  CIUTICISMS,  ESSAYS. 


MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS.  Essays  and  Criticisms,  by  Robert 
Schumann.  Translated,  Edited  and  Annotated' by  F.  R. 
RiTTBR.  Portrait  of  Robert  Schumann,  photographed 
from  a  Crayon  by  Bendemann.  First  Series,  Seventh 
Edition.     Thick  crown  8vo,  cloth,  419  pages,  8s.  6d.  net. 

Ditto.  Second  Series,  Third  Edition.  Thick  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  540  pages,  10s.  6d,  net. 

"  ....  A  book  so  rich  in  thought,  so  full  of  humour,  so  remarkable  for 
its  refined  tarcasnis,  so  original  in  its  criticisms,  so  sprightly  and  elegant 
in   language." — Karl   Mekz   in  the   Musical   World. 

"  A  disquisition  upon  the  value  of  Schumann's  labour  as  an  art  critic 
seems  quite  uncalled  for  at  the  present  date.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated,  and  that  his  writings  are  as  interesting  and 
instructive  at  the  present  as  they  were  when  they  were  first  penned." — 
Monthly  Musical  Record. 

"  Most  fascinating  reading,  even  to  those  who  are  not  deeply  versed  in 
musio." — Westrninster   Review. 

THE  DEEPER  SOURCES  OF  THE  BEAUTY  AND  EXPRES- 
SION  OF   MUSIC.     By  Jossph  Goddard.     With  many 

Musical  Examples.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  net. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  CHOPIN.  The  Works  of  Chopin.  Their 
proper  Interpretation.  By  J.  Kleczynski.  Translated 
by  A.  Whittingham.  Sixth  Edition.  Woodcut  and 
Music  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  net. 

"  Contains  the  cream  of  Chopin's  instructions  to  his  own  pupils.  To 
admirers  of  Chopin  and  players  of  his  music  we  should  say  this  book  is 
indispensable."— Bozaar. 

MUSIC  AND  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION.  Art  a  Neces- 
sity in  the  College  World.  The  Teacher's  Preparation 
and  his  Method.  By  Edward  Dickinson.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ART  OF  LISTENING  TO  AND  APPRECIATING  GOOD 
MUSIC,  or  the  Education  of  a  Music  Lover.  By  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Dickinson  (author  of  "  The  Growth  and 
Development  of  Music,"  etc.).  293  pages,  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  vet. 

BEETHOVEN'S  PIANOFORTE  SONATAS  Explained  for  the 
Lovers  of  the  Musical  Art.  By  Ernst  von  Elterlein. 
Translated  by  E.  Hill,  with  Preface  by  Ernst  Pauer. 
Entirely  New"  and  Revised  Edition  (the  Seventh).  With 
Portrait,  Facsimile  and  View  of  Beethoven's  House. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  net. 

"  He  writes  with  the  ripe  knowledge  and  thorough  understanding  of  a 
practical  musician.  Every  musical  student  or  amateur  can  safely  trust 
him  as  a  competent  and   agreeable   guide." — E.  Pauer. 

BEETHOVEN'S  SYMPHONIES  in  their  Ideal  Significance, 
Explained  by  Ernst  von  Elterlein.  Translated  by 
Francis  Weber.  With  an  Account  of  the  Facts  Relat- 
ing to  Beethoven's  Tenth  Symphony.  By  L.  Nohl. 
Second  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  46. 
net. 


10  .ESTHETICS,  CBITICISMS,  ESSAYS, 


BEETHOVEN'S  SYMPHONIES  Critically  Discussed  by  A. 
Teetgen.  With  Preface  by  John  Broadhouse.  Second 
Edition.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  net. 

MOZART'S  DON  GIOVANNI.  A  Commentary,  from  the 
Third  French  Edition  of  Charles  Gounod.  By  W.  Clark 
and  J.  T.  Hutchinson.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

WOMAN  AS  A  MUSICIAN.  An  Art  Historical  Study.  By 
F.  R.  RiTTER.     8vo,  sewed,  Is.  net. 

MUSICAL  DEVELOPMENT,  or,  Remarks  on  the  Spirit  of 
the  Principal  Musical  Forms.  Being  an  ^sthetical  In- 
vestigation, in  which  an  Attempt  is  made  to  show  the 
Action  in  Music  of  certain  Laws  of  Human  Expression  ; 
to  point  out  what  are  the  Spiritual  Aims  of  the  Chief 
Forms  of  Composition,  and  the  Broad  Principles  upon 
which  they  should  be  Constructed.  By  Joseph  Gqddard. 
Bvo,  cloth,  5s.  6d.  net. 

IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  ART.  A  Plea  for  Simplicity  in 
Music.  By  J. -Joachim  Nin.  Tiiinslated  by  Mrs.  Franz 
LiEBiCH.     Post  8vo,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Translations  of  this  brilliant  essay  have  already  appeared  in  Spanish, 
Italian   and  German. 

THE  PLACE  OF  SCIENCE  IN  MUSIC.  By  H.  Saint- 
George.  Addressed  to  Advanced  Students  of  that 
branch  of  Musical  Knowledge  commonly  called  Har- 
mony.    8vo,  sewed.   Is.    net. 

NECESSITY  OF  MUSIC  IN  THE  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM. 

Address  delivered  to  Members  of  the  Music  Teachers' 
Association.  By  A.  W.  Poi-litt,  Mus.D.,  F.B.C.O. 
8vo,  sewed,  Is.  net. 

/ESTHETICS  OF  MUSICAL  ART,  or.  The  Theory  of  the 
Beautiful  in  Music.  Bv  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hand.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Walter  E.  Lawson,  ■Slns.Bar. 
Caritah,  etc.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  6d- 
net. 

PURITY  IN  MUSIC.  By  A.  F.  Thibaut.  Translated  by  J. 
Broadhouse.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Contents  :  1.  On  the  Chorale.  2.  Church  Music  other  than  the  Choral. 
3.  Popular  IMelodies.  4.  The  Educating-  Influence  of  Good  Models.  5. 
Effect.  6.  On  Judging  the  Works  of  Groat  Masters.  7.  As  to  a  Liberal 
Judgment.     8.   On   Pci-versions   of  Text.     9.   Choral    Societies. 

Schumann  says:  "  A  fine  book  about  music,  read  it  frequently." 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  OPERA  IN  ENGLAND.  Being  the 
Substance  of  a  Paper  read  at  Trinity  College,  London. 
By  Frank  Austin.     9d.  net. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

BORODIN  THE  COMPOSER  AND  HIS  MUSIC.  A  De- 
scriptive and  Critical  Analysis  of  his  Works  and  a  Study 
of  his  Value  as  an  Art  Force.  With  many  references 
to  the  Russian  Konchka  Circle  of  Five — Bala- 
kirev,  Moussorgsky,  Cesar  Cui  and  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
with  Borodin.  By  G-  E.  H.  Abraham.  With  Por- 
traits.    Thick  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  net. 

REEVES'  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  BIOGRAPHY  :  Note- 
worthy Men  and  Women  of  the  Past  and  the  Present, 
about  2,500.  Edited  by  Edmondstoune  Duncan  and 
Others.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net;  paper  covers^ 
3s.  6d.  net. 

WITH  THE  GREAT  COMPOSERS.     By  Gerald  Cumberland. 

See  ^^sthetics. 

SKETCHES  OF  GREAT  VIOLINISTS  AND  GREAT  PIAN- 
ISTS. Biographical  and  Anecdotal,  with  Account  of 
the  Violin  and  Early  Violinists.  Viotti,  Spohr,  Paga- 
nini,  De  Beriot,  Ole  Bull,  Clementi,  Moscheles,  Schu- 
mann (Robert  and  Clara),  Chopin,  Thalberg,  Gottschalk, 
Liszt.  By  G.  T.  Ferris.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  5s,  net.  Edition  with  Portraits  to  each,  7s.  6d. 
net. 

CHOPIN:      THE     MAN     AND     HIS     MUSIC.      By     James 

HuNEKER  (author  of   "Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music  "). 
Musical  Examples.     Thick  crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  net. 
'■'  "Will    at   once   tak'.'    its   place   in   tli:    front    rank   of    books    on    Chopin. 

the    masterly    chapter    of    seventy-four    pages    on    the    etudes    will 

soon  be  found  indispensable  by  all  teachers  and  students  of  the  pianoforte." 
—The  Nation  (U.S.A.). 

"  Of  works  on  Chopin  published  since  Niecks's  life,  this  is  by  far  the 
most   important."— ASHTON   Jonson   in  "  A  Handbook    to   Chopin's  Works." 

LIFE  OF  CHOPIN.     By  Franz  Liszt.     New  and  very  much 

Enlarged  Edition.     Translated  in  full  now  for  the  first 

time  by  John  Broadhouse.     Second  Edition,  Corrected. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  net. 

George   Sand   describes   it   as  "  un  peu  exuberent  en    style,   mais   renipli 

de  bonnes  choses  et  de  tres  belles  pages." 

"  Franz  Liszt  has  written  a  charming  sketch  of  Chopin's  life  and  art." 
— Encyclopmdia  Britaiinica. 

"  Liszt's  criticisms  upon  his  separate  works  have  all  the  eloquent  mys- 
ticisms to  be  expected  from  him  ;  and  the  biography  is  a  book  musicians 
will   always   prize." — Sunday   Times. 

BEETHOVEN.     By  Richard  Wagner.     With  a  Supplement 

from  the  Philosophical  Works  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer. 

Translated  by  Edward   Dannreuther.     Third   Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.   6d.   net. 

"  It  is  a  plain  duty  to  be  familiar  and  even  intimate  with  the  opinion  of 

one  famous   man   about   another.     Gladly  therefore  we   welcome   Mr.   Dann- 

reuther's  translation  of  the  work  before  us.     Mr.  Dannreuther  has  achieved 

his  task  with  the  conscientiousness  of  his  nature  and  with  a  success  due  to 

much  tact   and   patienoe."— Musical  Times. 
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CHERUBINI.  By  F.  J.  Ceowest.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

FREDERIC     CHOPIN:     HIS     LIFE    AND     LETTERS.      By 

MoRiTZ  Karasowski.  Translated  by  E,  Hill.  Second 
and  Revised  Edition ;  further  Letters  written  during 
the  Composer's  Sojourn  in  England  and  Scotland,  1848-9. 
With  numerous  Portraits  and  a  Facsimile.  Two 
volumes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net.  [A  re-issue 
1930.] 

MAKERS  OF  MUSIC.  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Great 
Composers.  With  Chronological  Summaries  of  their 
Works  and  Facsimiles  from  Musical  MSS.  of  Bach, 
Handel,  Purcell,  Dr.  Arne,  Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Weber,  Schubert,  Berlioz,  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  Schumann,  Wagner,  Verdi,  Gounod,  Tchaikov- 
sky, Brahms  and  Grieg,  with  General  Chronological 
Table.  By  R.  Farquharson  Sharp,  Numerous  Por- 
traits. Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  net. 

The  author's  endeavour  throughout  this  work  has  been  to  convey  an  im- 
pression of  the  personality  of  each  composer,  as  well  as  to  furnish  bio- 
graphical detail.  At  the  end  of  each  biographj'  is  a  tabulated  list  of  the 
composer's  works  and  dates  of  production,  together  with  a  facsimile  from 
one  of  his  original  manuscripts.  A  useful  volume,  got  up  in  good  style  and 
well  adapted  for  a  gift  or  prize.     Has  speedily  run  into  several  editions. 

CHOPIN:  AS  REVEALED  BY  EXTRACTS  FROM  HIS 
DIARY.  By  Count  Tarnowski.  Translated  from  the 
Polish  by  N.  Janotha.  With  eight  Portraits.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  (or  paper  cover,  2s.  net). 

In  the  above  notes  Chopin  alludes  to  many  of  his  compositions  as  well 
as  relating  the  conditions  under  which  they  were   written. 

PURCELL.  By  William  H.  Cdmmings,  Mus.Doc.  New 
Edition  now  obtainable.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net 
(paper  covers,  2s.  net). 

DICTIONARY  OF  4,000  BRITISH  MUSICIANS.  From  the 
Earliest  Times.  By  F.  J.  Crowest.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
2s.  net  (paper  cover,  Is.  net). 

CHERUBINI.  Memorials  illustrative  of  his  Life.  By  E. 
Bellasis.    Thick  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  net. 

The   standard   biography   of  Cherubini. 

LIFE  OF  BEETHOVEN.  By  Louis  Nohl.  Translated  by 
John  J.  Lalor.  Third  Edition.  With  Portraits  and 
Facsimile.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net. 

A    standard   biography. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  FIDDLERS.  Including 
Performers  on  the  Violoncello  and  Double  Bass,  Past 
and  Present.  Containing  a  Sketch  of  their  Artistic 
Career,  together  with  Notes  of  their  Compositions.  By 
A.  Mason  Clarke.  Nine  Portraits.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  66. 
net. 

"  We  may  here  take  the  opportunity  of  recommending-  a  useful  book  to 
all  lovers  of  violins  and  violinists.  Fiddlers,  Ancient  and  Modern,  is  prac- 
tically a  little  Biog-raphical  Dictionary,  well  arranged  with  some  excellent 
portraits."— A"or^?iern  Whig. 

TEMPLETON    AND    MALIBRAN.     Reminiscences    of  these 

Renowned    Singers,    with    Original   Letters    and  Anec- 

dot-es.  Three  Authentic  Portraits  by  Mayall.  8vo, 
cloth,  3s.  net. 

SKETCHES  OF  ENGLISH  GLEE  COMPOSERS.  Historical, 
Biographical  and  Critical.  From  about  1735-1866.  By 
D.  Baptie.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  6d.  net. 

NOTICE  OF  ANTHONY  STRADIVARI.  The  Celebrated 
Violin  Maker  known  by  the  name  of  Stradivarius,  pre- 
ceded by  Historical  and  Critical  Researches  on  the  Ori- 
gin and  Transformations  of  Bow  Instruments,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  Theoretical  Analysis  of  the  Bow  and  Remarks 
on  Francis  Tourte.  By  F.  J.  Fetis.  Translated  by 
J.  Bishop.  Facsimile  of  a  Letter  of  Stradivarius.  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  net. 

The  greater  part  of  the  matter  in  above  is  the  work  of  JI.  Yuillaume,  who 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  studying  the  principles  which  guided 
Stradivarius  in  his  labours.  With  the  aid  of  Fetis  and  his  additional  sug- 
gestions and  matter,  the  now  celebrated  work  was  produced. 

WEBER.     By  Sir  J.  Benedict.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

ENGLISH    GLEE   AND   MADRIGAL   WRITERS.     By  W.    A. 

Barrett.    Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

SOME    MUSICAL    RECOLLECTIONS    OF    FIFTY    YEARS. 

By  Richard  Hoffman.  With  Memoir  by  Mrs.  Hoff- 
man. Illustrated  with  many  Plato  Portraits.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  net. 

MUSICAL  MEMORIES.  By  William  Spark,  Mus.Boc.  (late 
Organist  of  the  Town  Hall,  Leeds).  Revised  Popular 
Edition.  With  sixteen  Portraits.  Thick  crown  Svo, 
cloth,  6e.  6d.  net. 
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REEVES'  CATALOGUE  OF  MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  LITER- 
ATURE. Ancient  and  Modern,  Second-Hand  and  New; 
containijig  the  Contents  of  Libraries  recently  pur- 
chased, often  with  a  large  quantity  of  Curious,  Scarce 
and  Useful  Music,  such  as  Full  Scores,  Organ  Music, 
Duets,  Trios,  Quartets,  Quintets,  etc.  :  Tutors,  Histori- 
cal, Theoretical  and  Biographical  Works  in  various 
languages  ;  including  rare  and  out-of-print  works.  This 
Catalogue  sent  post  free  on  request. 


Published  for  over  50  years.    Fortnightly,  2d.  (by  post  2id.) 

THE  MUSICAL  STANDARD.  Worth  reading  by  all  Music 
Lovers.  Independent  Criticisms.  The  Organ  of  no 
Clique.  Correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 
Translations  of  Important  Articles  from,  the  Foreign 
Musical  Press.  Organ  News.  Special  Illustrated  Sup- 
plement for  the  Violinist,  Composer,  Conductor,  Or- 
ganist, Choirmaster,  Singer  or  Pianist,  issued  at 
frequent  intervals. 

Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  6s.  6c?.,  Six  Months,  35. 
Sd.,  Three  Months,  Is.  8d.  (at  Home  or  Abroad).  Terms  for 
Advertisements  on  application  to  the  Manager. 


HISTORY. 

THE  GIPSY  IN  MUSIC.  By  Franz  Liszt.  Englished  for  the 
first  time  by  Edwin  Evans,  Senior,  and  preceded  by  an 
Essay  on  Liszt  and  his  Work. 

Gipsy  and  Jew,  Two  Wondering  Races, 

Gipsy  Life  in  Relation  to  Art. 

Gipsy  Music  and  Musicians, 
The  result  of  the  Author's  long  Experience  and  Investi- 
gations of  the  Gipsies  and  their  Music.    With  Portraits 
of  the  Autlior,  etc.     In  two  handsome  volumes,  bevelled 
cloth,  gilt  top,  15s,  net. 

ABOUT  ELIZABETHAN  VIRGINAL  MUSIC  AND  ITS 
COMPOSERS.  With  Facsimiles  of  William  Byrd, 
John  Bull,  Orlando  Gibbons  and  Giles  Farnaby.  By 
Margaret  H,  Glyn.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.net. 

The  above  work  is  based  upon  experience  of  all  Virginal  JNfSS.  and 
collation  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  contents.  A  full  Index  of  Vir- 
.ginal  Composers  is  added,  tog?ther  with  detailed  references  as  to  where 
their  JMSS.  are  to  be  found.  Besides  full  accounts  of  the  lives  of  Wil- 
liam Byrd,  John  Bull,  Orlando  Gibbons  and  Giles  Farnaby,  there  are 
also  numerous  notes  and  details  concerning  some  twenty-six  lesser  Vir- 
g-inal  Composers.  An  Explanation  of  Elizabethan  Music  Terms  also 
forms    a   part    of    the    work. 

The  minor  Virginal  composers  are  :  H.  Aston ;  E.  Bevin ;  B.  and  J- 
€osyn  ;  H.  Facy ;  II.  Farnaby;  J.  Harding;  T.  Holmes;  E.  Hooper;  W. 
Ing-lott;  E..  J.  and  1{.  Johnson;  JMarchant ;  T.  Morley ;  J.  Llunday  ;  New- 
man; j\I.  Peerson  or  Pierson ;  P.  Phillips;  F.  Richardson  (Sir  F.  Hev- 
borne)  ;  W.  Tisdall ;  G.,  J.  and  T.  Tomkins ;  T.  Warrock  or  Warwick; 
T.    Weelkes. 

IRISH  MUSICAL  HISTORY^  Introductory  Sketch  of,  by 
W.  H,  Grattan  Flood,  a  compact  Record  of  the  Progress 
of  Music  in  Ireknd  during  1,000  Years.  Portraits,  Cr, 
8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net,  paper,  2s.  net. 

OPERA    STORIES    OF   TO-DAY  AND  YESTERDAY,    Retold 

Act  by  Act  (including  Wagner's  "The  Ring"   Operas). 

By    Edmondstoune    Duncan.     Complete,    cloth,    4s,    6d. 

net,  or  in  2  vols.,  paper.  Is.  6d.  each  net. 

A   racy  account  of  the  plots  and  histories  of  fifty  Famous  Operas,   from 

Purcell,   Gluck    and    ]Mozart,    to    Richard    Strauss    and    Ethel    Smyth. 

HANDEL'S  "MESSIAH,"  The  Oratorio  and  its  History. 
A  Handbook  of  Hints  and  Aids  to  its  Public  Perform- 
ance, with  useful  Notes  on  each  Movement,  as  well  as 
Numerous  References  and  much  Original  Information. 
By  J,  Allanson  Benson.  Cloth,  3s,  6d.  net,  paper, 
2s,  net. 

I  ROM  MENDELSSOHN  TO  WAGNER,  Being  the  Memoirs 
of  ,1.  W,  Davison.  Forty  Years  Music  Critic  of  "The 
Times,"  Compiled  by  his  Son,  Henry  Davison,  from 
Memoranda  and  Documents.  With  fifty-two  Portraits 
of  Musicians  of  the  Time  and  many  Important  Letters 
previously  Unpublished  of  Berlioz,  Mendelssohn, 
Gounod,  Macfarren,  Sterndale  Bennett,  Jullien,  etc. 
Thick  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 
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ARABIC  MUSICAL  MANUSCRIPTS  IN  THE  BODLEIAN 
LIBRARY.  Plate  of  two  Musical  Instruments  from  early 
Arabic  Manuscripts.  By  H.  G.  Farmer,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
(Author  of  "The  Rise  and  Development  of  Military 
Music,"  and  Editor  of  the  English  Translation  of  Salva- 
dor-Daniel's "Music  and  Musical  Instruments  of  the 
Arab."  Other  works  also  stand  to  his  credit.)  8vo, 
sewed,  3s.  net. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  IN  PICTURES.  Collection  of 
168  full-page  plates  of  famous  pictures  in  Euro- 
pean Galleries  by  eminent  masters,  in  whicli  musical 
instruments  figure  (titles  in  English,  French.  German 
and  Italian),  foreword  in  German  by  Max  Sauerland. 
4to,  cloth,  16s.  6d.  net. 

MUSIC  AND  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  OF  THE  ARAB, 
with  Introduction  on  How  Lo  Apprecia'e  Arab  Music 
by  Francesco  Salvador-Daniel  (Director,  Paris  Con- 
servatoire of  Music,  1871).  Edited  with  Notes,  Mem- 
oir, Bibliography  and  thirty  Examples  and  Illustrations, 
by  Dr.  H.  G.  Farmer  {author  of  "'Rise  and  Develop- 
ment of  Military  Music,"  etc.).     Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  RUSSIAN  MUSIC.     By  M.  Montagu-Nathan. 
Being  an  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Rus- 
sian School  of  Composers.     With  a  Survey  of  their  Lives 
and  a  Description  of  their  Works.     Frontispiece.     Thick 
crown  8vo,  cloth.     Second  Edition,  Revised.     8s.  6d.  net. 
"  Mr.  Montngu-Nathan's  book  breaks  new  ground  ;  it  introduces  the  Eng- 
lish reader  to  a  number  of  composers  many   of  whom   until   recently   were 
nothing  more  than  names.     Mr.  Montagu-Nathan  presents  a  vast  amount  of 

new   material   to  the    music-loving   public   of   this   country his   book 

should  find  many  eager  readers." — Manchester  Courier. 

"  .  .  .  .  We  want  a  book   packed  full  of  hard  stuff.     This  wo   get   at  its 
best  in  ...  .   Mr.   Montagu-Nathan's  '  History.'  "Saturday  Review. 

POLISH  MUSIC  AND  ITS  COMPOSERS.  A  Historical  Ac- 
count from  995  to  the  Present  Time,  including  Chopin 
and  his  Works.  By  E.  Rayscn.  Four  Portraits. 
Square  8vo,   cloth,  3s.  net,  paper,  2s.  net. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.  History  of  Music, 
from  the  Christian  Era  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Dr. 
F.  L.  RiTTER.  Third  Edition.  478  pages  of  Letterpress 
and  72  Plates  of  Musical  Illustrations.  Thick  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  8s.  6d.  net. 

OLD  ENGLISH  PSALMODY.  By  W.  T.  Brooke.  First 
Series  :  From  the  Accession  of  Edward  VI  to  the  Re- 
storation of  Charles  II,  1547-1660.  Second  Series: 
Psalmists  from  1660-1800.  Crown  8vo,  paper  covers, 
Is.  6d.  net  each  series. 

MANUAL  OF  MUSICAL  HISTORY.  From  the  Epoch  of 
Ancient  Greece  to  our  Present  Time.  By  Dr.  F.  L. 
RiTTER,  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net; 
paper,  Is.  6d.  net. 
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HISTORY  OF  HUNGARIAN  MUSIC.    By  J.  Kai.by  (Director 

of   the   Boyal   Hungarian   Opera).     Crown    8vo,    cloth, 
3s.  6d.  net. 
"  Information    not    to    be    had    anywhere    else  ....  should    be    on    every 
musical    shelf." — liitcniationalea    MuxikgescUscliaft. 

THE  RISE  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OPERA.  Embracing 
a  Comparative  View  of  the  Art  in  Italy,  Germany^ 
France  and  England.  By  Joseph  Goddard.  Showing 
the  Cause  of  the  Falling  Back  of  the  English  School  in 
the  Modern  Period,  and  the  Compensation  which  that 
Falling  Back  Involved.  With  numerous  Musical  Ex- 
amples, Portraits  and  Facsimiles.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
5s.  6d.  net. 

THE    RISE  AND    DEVELOPMENT   OF    MILITARY   MUSIC. 

By  Dr.  H.  G.  Farmer,  With  Illustrations  of  Early  In- 
struments and  Musical  Examples,  and  Short  Biographi- 
cal Notices  of  all  the  Staff  Bandmasters.  Preface  by 
Lieut.  A.  Williams,  M.V.O.,  Miis.Doc,  Bandmaster  of 
Grenadier  Guards.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

THE    NATIONAL    MUSIC    OF    THE    WORLD.     By  H.   F. 

Chorley.     Edited  by  H.  G.  Hewlett.     Contains  many 

Musical  Illustrations.     New  Edition,  with  Index.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  6s,  6d.  net. 

The   volume   treats   of   the    national   tunes,    folk-songs    and    airs    of    the 

various  races  of  the  veorld.     And  the  chapters  are  undoubtedly  marked  in 

a  hig-h  degree  with  the  critic's  acumen,  attesting  the  wide  range  of  Chor- 

ley's  learning  as  a  student  of  the  art. 

CHRONOMETRICAL     CHART     OF     MUSICAL     HISTORY. 

Presenting  a  Bird's  Eye  View  from  the  Pre-Christian 
Era  to  the  XXth  Century.  By  C.  A,  H.\rris,  A.B.C.O., 
etc.  On  linen,  folded  in  case,  3s.  net  (on  special  paper, 
Is.  6d.  net). 
Dr.  T.  H.  YoiiKE  Trotter,  Principal,  London  Academy  of  Music:  "  Ex- 
tremely well  got  up  and  will  be   useful." 

Dr.  F.  J.  Karn,  Principal,  London  College  of  Music:  "  Your  very  useful 
chart  ....  extremely  well  drawn  up,  showing  in  a  compact  form  a  great 
deal  of  information,  and  is  a  useful  comparative  form.  Several  professors 
have   expressed   delight   with   it." 

"  Sure  to  be  very  useful  to  students  .  .  .  excellently  arranged  and 
seems  to  be  very  accurate  and  thorough."— Dr.  Ralph   Dunstan. 

CATECHISM    OF   MUSICAL  HISTORY   AND   BIOGRAPHY. 

By    F.    J.    Crowest.     Revised    and    Enlarged    Edition. 

Tenth  Thousand.     187  pages.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s,   6d. 

net  (paper.  Is.  6d,  net). 
Musical  Education  says:  "  An  excellent  little  book— yet  not  so  little  since 
it    contains    an    immense    amount    of    information— historical,    biographical 
and  critical — in   a  very  small  compass." 

THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE.     An  Inaugural  Lecture  at 

Gresham  College.     By  J.  Frederick  Bridge,  Mus.Boc. 

Crown  8vo,  sewed,  9d.  net. 
THE    TROUBADOUR    AS    MUSICIAN.    Past    and    Present. 

By  Clement  A,  Harris.     Cloth,  2s,  net,  paper  covers, 

Is,  6d,  net. 
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HISTORY  OF  PIANOFORTE  MUSIC.  With  Critical  Es- 
timates of  its  Greatest  Masters  and  Sketches  of  their 
Lives.  By  John  C.  Fillmore.  Edited  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Preface  by  Ridley  Prentice.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
4s.  Gd.^iet. 

Dudley  Buck  says  of  it  :    "  In   my  judgment  the  work   should  be  in   the 

hands  of  every  earnest  student." 
"  The   only  work  of   its   kind   in   English.     It   groups  the  composers   and 

their   works    into    epochs    and   gives    a    clear    description    of    the    different 

epochs." — Etude. 

THE  WORLD'S  EARLIEST  MUSIC.  Traced  to  its  Begin- 
nings in  Ancient  Lands.  By  collected  Evidences  of 
Relics,  Records,  History  and  Musical  Instruments,  from 
Greece,  Etruria,  Egypt,  China,  through  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  to  the  Primitive  Home,  the  Land  of  Akkad 
and  Sumer.  By  Hermann  Smith.  With  sixty-five  full 
page  Illustrations  and  Cuts,  nearly  400  pages.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MUSIC. 
Described  in  Chapters  on  the  Study  of  Musical  History. 
By  Edward  Dickinson.  With  an  Annotated  Guide  to 
Music  Literature.  Over  400  pp.  Thick  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 
net. 
Mr.  Ehnest  Newman  in  The  Manchester  Guardian  writes  :"....  the 

extent  and  the  accuracy  of  the   information   conveyed   make  the   book   in- 
dispensable to  students  and  to  puhlic  libraries." 

A  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC  from  the  Infancy  of  the 
Greek  Drama  to  tiie  Present  Period.  By  W.  S.  Rock- 
STRO.  Fourth  Edition,  535  pages.  Thick  8vo,  cloth,  14s. 
net. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  HARP.  From  the  Earliest  Period  down 
to  the  Present  Day.  By  John  Thomas  (Pencerdd 
GwaJia).  8vo,  paper  covers,  2s.  6d.  net  (published  ori- 
ginally at  5s.). 

TREATISE  ON  BYZANTINE  MUSIC.  By  the  very  Rev.  S. 
G.  Hatherly,  Mus.Bac.  Oxon.,  Frotopreshyter  of  the 
Patriarchal  (Ecumenical  Throne  of  Constantinople. 
With  Music  Examples  throughout.  162  pages.  4to, 
cloth,  10s.  net. 

A  valuable  work  on  Eastern  music  construed  within  the  limits  of  the 
title  word,  Byzantine.  After  discussing  the  formation  of  the  musical  scale, 
the  author  passes  in  review  the  Gregorian  system,  a  Western  development 
of  Eastern  tradition,  and  proceeds  to  a  full  description  of  the  old  Greek 
diatonic  genus,  the  chromatic  genus,  and  the  mixture  of  the  diatonic  and 
chromatic,  on  which  the  bulk  of  Eastern  music,  now  prevalent,  is  con- 
structed. There  are  upwards  of  fifty  unabbreviated  musical  pieces,  ancient 
and  modern,  from  Greek,  Russian,"  Turkish  and  Egyptian  sources,  given 
r.nd   fully   analysed. 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY.  Intended  as  a  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
the  History  of  Musical  Instruments,  By  K.  Schlesin- 
GER,     Svo,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  net. 

The  above  is  reprinted  from  the  two-volume  work  entitled  "  The  Instru- 
ments of  the  Modern  Orchestra  and  Early  Records  of  the  Precnraors  of  the 
Yjplip  Family," 


ORCHESTEAL. 

CONCISE    METHOD    OF    INSTRUMENTATION.      How    to 

Write  for  the  Orchestra  and  Arrange  an  Orchestral 
or  Band  Score.  Illustrated  with  Musical  Examples  and 
various  large  folamg  charts,,  with  Index.  By  Edwin 
Evans,  Seomr.,  author  of  "  Beethoven's  Nine  Symp- 
phonies  Fully  Described  and  Analysed,"  etc.  8vo,  cloth. 
Vol.  I,  7s.  Od.  7iet.  Vol.  II,  7s.  6d.  net,  just  ready.  Vol. 
I.  How  to  Write  for  Strings,  Arrangement  of  Scoring 
and  Preparation  of  Parts.  With  charts.  Vol.  II,  How 
to  Write  for  Wood,  Brass  and  Drums,  and  Arrange  a 
Band  Score.     Vv'ith  large  folding  charts. 

ORCHESTRAL  WIND  INSTRUMENTS,  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Being  an  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Wind 
Instruments  from  the  Earliest  to  the  most  Recent 
Times.  Illustrated  with  Plates  specially  prepared  for 
this  Work,  giving  sixty-one  Examples  of  Instruments  (or 
parts)  described.  By  Ulric  Daubeny.  Important  ori- 
ginal work,  fully  illustrated  with  beautiful  Reproduc- 
tions taken  from  Fine  Photographs  of  the  Actual  In- 
struments.    8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.    net. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  CONDUCTOR.  A  Suggestive  Guide 
both  to  the  Theory  and  its  Practice.  With  forty-one 
Diagrams  and  Examples.  By  Hector  Berlioz.  Trans- 
lated by  J,  Broadhouse.  Cloth,  3s.  net ;  paper.  Is.  6d. 
net. 

THE  WIND-BAND  AND  ITS  INSTRUMENTS.  Their  His- 
tory, Construction,  Acoustics,  Technique  and  Combina- 
tion._  By  Arthur  A.  Clappe,  lioyal  Military  School  of 
Music.  A  Work  for  Bandmasters,  Bandsmen,  Students 
and  the  General  Reader.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Cs.  net. 

Wind  instruments  have  a  republic  of  their  own  in  the  wind-band,  where 
each  one  is  sovereign,  not  subject,  and  all  may  express  themselves  freely, 
for  there  they  are  the  paramount  power.  In  this  book  it  is  sought  that 
each  instrument  shall  be  accorded  respect  as  befits  its  specific  importance. 
For  that  reason,  the  qualities  of  each  are  taken  into  consideration  from 
the  viewpoint  of  history,  acoustics,  construction,  technique  and  collective 
utility.  At  present  there  is  no  book  in  the  Eng-lish  language  dealing  with 
wind  instruments  and  the  wind-band  in  plan  or  scope   lierein   attempted. 

THE  INSTRUMENTS  OF  THE  MODERN  ORCHESTRA 
AND  EARLY  RECORDS  OF  THE  PRECURSORS  OF 
THE  VIOLIN  FAMILY.  With  500  Illustrations  and 
Plates.  By  Kathleen  Schlesinger.  Two  volumes.  Bvo, 
cloth.     Out  of  print. 

k  MUSICAL  ZOO.  Twenty-four  Illustrations  displaying  the 
Ornamental  Application  of  Animal  Forms  to  Musical 
Instruments  (Violins,  Viol  da  Gambas.  Guitars,  Poch- 
ette, Serpent,  etc.).  Drawn  from  the  Carved  Examples 
by  Henry  Saint-George,  Cloth,  4s.  net  (paper,  2s.  6d. 
net). 
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HOW  TO  PLAY  FROM  SCORE.  Treatise  on  Accompani- 
ment from  Score  on  the  Organ  or  Pianoforte.  By  F. 
Fetis.  Translated  by  A.  Whittingham.  With  forty 
pages  of  Musical  Examples.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
net. 
This   popular  and   useful   book  might  have  been   entitled   "  The   Art    of 

Making   Arrangements  for  the   Organ   or  Pianoforte   from   Full  Orchestral 

and   Other   Scores."     It  contains   all  that   is  necessary   to  know  upon   this 

subject. 

ON  CONDUCTING.  By  Richard  Wagner.  Translated  by 
E.  Dannreuther.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
5s.  6d.  net. 

A  treatise  on  style  in  the  execution  of  classical  music,  written  by  a 
practical   master   of  the   grand   style. 

Weixgartxer,  speaking  of  this  celebrated  work,  says  : — "  Wagner's  book 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  new  understanding  of  the  function  of  the  con- 
ductor, in  whom  we  now  recognise,  not  only  the  eternal  factor  that  holds 
together  an  orchestral,  choral  or  operatic  performance,  but  above  all  the 
spiritualising  internal  factor  that   gives  the  performance  its  very   soul." 

Grove's  Bictionnry  says  :  "  One  of  the  finest  of  his  minor  publications, 
and  to  a  professional  musician  perhaps  the  most  instructive.  A  Treatise 
on  Style,  giving  his  views  as  to  the  true  way  of  rendering  classical  music, 
with  minute  directions  how  to  do  it  and  how  not  to  do  it,  together  with 
many  examples  in  musical  type  from  the  instrumental  works  of  Beethoven, 
Weber,   Mozart,    etc." 

NOTES  ON  CONDUCTING  AND  CONDUCTORS.     By  T.  R. 

Croger,  F.B.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  also  the  Organising  and  Con- 
ducting of  Amateur  Orchestras,  with  three  full  page 
Illustrations  of  the  various  "Beats"  and  Plan  of  the 
Orchestra.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net  (paper,  Is.  6d.  net). 

"  A  mine  of  good  things." — Musical   Opinion. 

■'  One  of  the  best  guides  to  conducting."— Mus/c  Trades  Review. 
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ART  OF  ORGAN  ACCOMPANIMENT  IN  THE  CHURCH 
SERVICES.  What  to  Do  and  what  to  Avoid:  being 
a  Guide  to  the  Organist  in  the  effective  rendering  of 
the  Music.  By  Walteu  L.  Twinning,  F.R.C.O.,  author 
of  "Examination  Test  Questions/'  etc.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
net;  paper  covers,  2s,  4d.  net. 

MODERN  ORGAN  BUILDING.  Being  a  Practical  Explan^ 
ation  and  Description  of  the  Whole  Art  of  Organ  Con- 
struction, with  Especial  Regard  to  Pneumatic  Action. 
Together  with  Chapters  on  Tuning,  Voicing,  etc.  By 
Walter  and  Thomas  Lewis  (Organ  Builders).  With 
seventy-six  Illustrations  drawn  to  Scale  and  Reproduced 
from  Actual  Working  Drawings,  together  with  Dia- 
grams, Tables,  etc,  4to,  extra  gilt,  cloth,  17s.  6d.  net, 
or  cloth,  15s.  Od.  net. 

THE  ORGAN  AS  VIEWED  FROM  WITHIN.  A  Practical 
Handbook  on  the  Mechanism  of  the  Organ.  By  John 
Broadhouse.  With  over  fifty  Illustrations.  Second 
Impression.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.?ie^. 

ADVICE     TO     YOUNG     ORGANISTS.     By     J.     T.     Field. 

3d.  net. 

THE  PEDAL  ORGAN.  Its  History,  Design  and  Control. 
By  Thomas  Casson.  -With  folding  Diagram.  Second 
Impression.     8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net  (paper.  Is.  6d.  net). 

THE  EARLY  ENGLISH  ORGAN  BUILDERS  and  their 
Works,  from  the  Fifteenth  Century  to  the  Period  of  the 
Great  RebellioQ.  An  Unwritten  Chapter  on  the  His- 
tory   of   the   Organ.      By   Dr.   E.    F.   Rimbault.     Well 

printed,  with  Woodcuts.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net ; 
f)aper,  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  ORGAN:    A  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  its  Structure, 
Capabilities,    History    and    Bibliography.     With    Criti- 
cisms and  Depositories,  preceded  by  an  Analytical  Con- 
sideration   of    general  Bibliographical   and    Catalogual 
Construction.     By  J.  W.  Warman,  late  Organist  of  the 
Anglican  Cathedral,  Quebec.    Four  parts  [A  to  Nou.  (un- 
finished)], 10s.  net. 
The  parts  advertised  above  are  all  that  have  been  published,  as  the  un- 
timely death  of  Mr.  Warman  prevented  the  completion  of  the  work.     The 
book   is   a    mine    of    v^'ealth    for   those    interested    in    organ    subjects.     The 
author  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  compiling-  the  work  and  collect- 
ing material  for  his  subject.    The  MS.  concluding   the   above   is  for   sale. 

THE  ORGAN  FIFTY  YEARS  HENCE.  A  Study  of  its 
Development  in  the  Light  of  its  Past  History  and  Pre- 
sent Tendencies.  By  Francis  Burgess,  F.S.A.,  Scot. 
8vo.  Is,  Gd.  net. 
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SOME  CONTINENTAL  ORGANS  (Ancient  and  Modern)  and 

their  Makers.  With  Specifications  of  many  of  the  fine 
Examples  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  By  James  I. 
Wedgewood.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Contains  specification  and  a  brief  critique  of  some  of  the  famous  old 
Continental  organs  as  they  exist  at  the  present  day.  Describes  also  several 
up-to-date  Continental  organs.  Amongst  other  organs  particulars  are  given 
of  those  at  Haarlem,  Cologne,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Frankfort,  Heidelberg,  Ulm, 
Stuttgart,  Einsiedeln,  Strassburg  and  Antwerp.  This  work  forms  a 
valuable   supplement   to  Hopkins's  and   Rimbault's  great  treatise. 

"  Mr.  Wedgewood  remarks  on  all  details  such  as  workmanship,  tone, 
peculiarities  of  mechanism,  cost.  etc.  We  thoroughly  recommend  the  book 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  organs." — Bazaar. 

MODERN  ORGAN  TUNING,  The  How  and  Wliy,  Clearly 
Explaining  the  Nature  of  the  Organ  Pipe  and  the 
System  of  Equal  Temperament,  together  with  an  His- 
toric Record  of  the  Evolution  of  the  Diatonic  Scale 
from  the  Greek  Tetrachord.  By  Hermann  Smith. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

"  The  greatest  authority  on  acoustical  matters  connected  with  organ 
pipes  who  has  ever  lived,"  says  Mr.  G.  A.  Audsley  of  Hermann  Smith 
in   his   "  Art  of   Organ   Building." 

"  Simple  non-technical  terms  set  out  with  an  attractiveness  and  lucidity 
I  have  never  seen  surpassed  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  diatonic 
scale  from  the  Greek  teti-achord  .  ..."  by  no  means  intended  for  organ 
students  alone  .  .  .  the  historical  explanations  add  to  the  fascination  of 
this  volnme."— Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Recommended  to  the  notice  of  organists  with  the  fullest  confidence  that 
they  would  derive  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  its  perusal." — Scottish 
Guardian. 

ANALYSIS     OF     MENDELSSOHN'S    ORGAN     WORKS.     A 

Study  of  their  Structural  Features.  For  the  Use  of 
Students.  By  Joseph  W.  G.  Hathaway,  Mus.B.  Oxon. 
127  Musical  Examples.  Portrait  and  Facsimiles.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  5s.  6d.  net. 

THE  TEMPLE  EDITION  OF  ORGAN  OVERTURES  AND 
ARRANGEMENTS,  all  with  Ped.  Obb.     3s.  net  each. 

List  on  application  of  about  60  works  in  this  series,  including  works 
by  Wagner,  Tchaikovsky,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Handel,  Berlioz,  Glinka, 
Schubert,  Gounod,  Hero'ld,  Mendelssohn,  Jteyerbeer,  Balfe,  Auber,  Ros- 
sini, Weber,  Wallace,  Suppe,  Adam,  Thomas,  Nicolai,  Stcrndale-Bennett, 
Cornelius   and   Flotow,    chiefly   arranged   by    Edwin    Evans. 

RINK'S   PRACTICAL    ORGAN   SCHOOL:    A    New   Edition, 
Carefully  Revised.    The  Pedal  Part  printed  on  a  Separ- 
ate   Staff,    and  the    Preface,     Remarks  and    Technical 
Terms  translated   from   the   German  expressly   for   this 
Edition    by     John     Hiles.     The    Six    Books  Complete, 
bound  in  red  cloth,  ob.  folio,  20s.  net,  or  the  six  parts 
at  3s.  net  each ;  parts  sold  separately. 
The  best  edition  ever  published   of  this   Grand   Classical   Work,  well  en- 
graved,  well   pi-inted   and  well   edited.     A   special   merit   of   this  edition   is 
that  the   har   line.^  are   bold,   and   that  they   are  drawn  right   through   the 
score,  instead  of  through  each   staff,   as  was  the   custom  in  days  gone  by. 
As  a  royal  road  to  thorough  and  sound  Organ  Playing  in  all  styles,  there 
is  no  other  School  which  will  bear  comparison  with  this  :   a  Beginner  can 
follow  no  better  course  than  to  go  through  it  slowly. 
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THE  ORGAN  PARTS  OF  MENDELSSOHN'S  ORATORIOS 
AND  OTHER  CHORAL  WORKS.  Analytically  Con- 
sidered. By  Orlando  A.  Mansfield,  Mus.Doc,  F.B.C.O. 
With  numerous  Musical  Examples.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
5s.  6d.  net. 

HENRY    SMART'S   ORGAN    COMPOSITIONS    ANALYSED. 

By  J.  Broadhouse.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF    THE    ORGAN    IN    HISTORY.     By 

Dudley  Buck      Fresh  issue  with  Illustrations.     Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  (or  paper.  Is.  6d.  net). 

REFORM  IN  ORGAN  BUILDING.  By  Thomas  Casson. 
Crown  Bvo,  sewed.  Is.  net. 

TUTOR  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  ORGAN  AND  HARMONIUM. 

By  W.  F.  Taylor.     4to,  2s.  net. 


PIANOFORTE. 

NOTES  ON  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  24  FAMOUS  PIANO 
SONATAS  OF  BEETHOVEN.  By  J.  Alfred  John- 
stone (author  of  "The  Art  of  Teaching  Pianoforte 
Playing,"  "  Piano  Touch,  Phrasing  and  Interpretation," 
etc.).     Portrait,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s,  net. 

THE  BYRD  ORGAN  BOOK.  For  Piano  or  Organ.  See 
Miscellaneous. 

MOZART  AND  THE  SONATA  FORM:  A  Companion  Book 
to  any  Volume  of  the  Sonatas  for  Piano,  including  an 
Analysis  of  the  Form  of  each  Movement,  with  Notes 
upon  Treatment  and  Tonality,  by  J.  R.  Tobin,  Mus.B. 
Cr.  8vo,  clothj  5s.  net. 

HOW  TO  ACCOMPANY  AT  THE  PIANO.    By  Edwin  Evans. 

(Plain  Accompaniment,  Figurated  Accompaniment, 
Practical  Harmony  for  Accompanists).  172  Music  Ex- 
amples which  are  made  Clear  by  the  Explanatory  Text. 
Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

EXTEMPORISING  AT  THE  PIANO  MADE  EASY.  A  Manual 
for  Beginners  in  Musical  Composition.  Hints  and  Aids 
for  the  "From  Brain  to  Keyboard"  Composer.  By 
Rev.  E.  H.  Melling,  F.B.C.O.  Svo,  limp  cloth, 
2s.  Bd.  net,  paper,  Is.  6d.  net. 

THE  STUDENT  S  GUIDE  TO  THE  ART  OF  TEACHING 
THE  PIANOFORTE.  Bv  Cyril  R.  H.  Horrocks, 
L.B.A.M.,L.T.C.L.,A.B.C.M.  With  an  Extensive  and 
Carefully  Graded  List  of  Studies  and  Course  of  the 
Great  Masters.  Numerous  Musical  Examples,  254 
pages.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  6d.  net. 

Until  quite  recently  it  was  thought  impossible  to  give  practical  instruc- 
tions on  the  art  of  teaching,  but  the  error  of  this  idea  has  been  proved 
by  the  great  success  of  the  teachers'  classes  at  the  various  musical  insti- 
tutions. The  author's  aim  is  to  supply  a  guide-book  expressly  for  begin- 
ners and  those  with  limited  experience  in  the  art. 

INDIVIDUALITY  IN  PIANO  TOUCH.      By    Algernon    H. 

LiNDO  AND  J.  Alfred  Jovnstone.    Crown  8vo,  Is.  6d.  net. 
HOW   TO    STUDY   THE    PIANOFORTE    WORKS    OF   THE 

GREAT       COMPOSERS.       By       Herbert       Westerby, 

Mus.Bac.     Handel.    Bach,    Havdn,    Scarlatti,    Mozart. 

Clementi,  C.  P.  E.'  Bach.     With  Portraits  and  Musical 

Examples  throughout.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  net. 
Also  issued  in  separate  parts,  paper  covers,  as  follows: 

Handel,  9d.  [d.  Sc\rlatti,  9d.  ;  J.  S.  Bach,  Is.  ;  C.  P.  E. 

Bach  and  Haydn,  9d. ;  Clementi,  9d.  ;  Mozart,  Is.  each 

net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  PIANOFORTE  MUSIC.  With  Critical 
Estimates  of  its  Greatest  Masters  and  Sketches  of  their 
Lives.  By  John  C.  Fillmore.  Edited  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Preface  by  Ridley  Prentice.  Crown  Bvo, 
cloth,  4s.  6d.  net. 
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ESSENTIALS  IN  PIANO-PLAYING,  and  other  Musical 
Studies.  By  J.  Alfred  Johnstone,  Hon.  L.jMus., 
T.C.L.  Portrait,  243  pages.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  6d. 
net. 

THE  ART  OF  TEACHING  PIANOFORTE  PLAYING.  A 
Systematised  Selection  of  Practical  Suggestions  for 
Young  Teachers  and  Students.  By  J.  Alfred  John- 
stone {author  of  "Piano  Touch,  Phrasing  and  Inter- 
pretation,'' "Modern  Tendencies  and  Old  Standards 
in  Musical  Art,"  etc.).  Second  edition.  Thick  crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

Not  a  few  of  those  who  have  spent  years  at  the  work  of  giving  lessons 
in  pianoforte  playing  fail  to  achieve  the  success  their  abilities  deserve 
simply  for  the  lack  of  some  clear,  systematic,  practical  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  teaching.  In  this  volume  methods  are  suggested,  hints  are  offered, 
principles  and  rules  are  formulated,  courses  of  study  arc  sketched  out ; 
and  all  these  are  sufiiciently  general  and  varied  to  furnish  a  useful  guide 
for  the  teacher  without  circumscribing  his  individual  genius  or  running 
any  risk  of  stunting  his  development. 

"  The  work  of  one  who  is  both  an  experienced  instructor  and  a  thorough 
m\isic\2irL."—Nottin(iham   Guardian. 

THE  ARTIST  AT  THE  PIANO.  Essays  on  the  Art  of  Musi- 
cal Interpretation.  By  George  Woodhouse.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  AVith  Portraits  of  Paderewski  and 
the  Author.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net  (or  paper  covers, 
2s.  net). 

The  celebrated  pianist,  Paderewski,  after  reading  the  manuscript  of  this 
stimulating  volume,  wrote  :  "  The  booklet  is  quite  a  remarkable  work  and 
a  really   valuable   contribution  to  the   philosophy  of  pianistic   art." 

PIANOFORTE  TEACHER'S  GUIDE.  By  L.  Plaidy.  Trans- 
lated by  Fanny  Raymond  Ritter.  Crown  Svo,  boards, 
Is.  6d.  net  (paper.  Is.  net). 

"  Some  of  the  finest  pianists  of  the  day  owe  much  of  their  technical 
facility    to    Plaidy's   excellent    method."— Bazaar. 

THE  ART  OF  TUNING   THE   PIANOFORTE.     A  New  and 

Comprehensive  Treatise  to  enable  the  Musician  to  Tune 
his  Pianoforte  upon  the  System  founded  on  the  Theory 
of  Equal  Temperament.  By  Hermann  Smith.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised.  Cr.  Svo,  limp  cloth,  3s. 
net. 
TECHNICAL  STUDY  IN  THE  ART  OF  PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING  (Deppe's  Principles).  By  C.  A.  Ehren- 
FECHTER.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

CONTENTS:  Position— Arm— Wrist— Fingers  ;  Touch  (Tone  Production); 
Legato;  Equality  of  Tone;  Tension  and  Contraction;  Five  Finger  E-xer- 
cises;  Skips;  The  Scale;  Arpeggio  Chords;  Firm  Chords;  High  Raising  of 
the  Arm ;  Melody  and  its  Accompaniment ;  Connection  of  Firm  Chords ; 
The  Tremolo;   The   Shake   (Trill);   The  Pedal;  Fingering. 

CANDIDATE'S    SCALE    AND    ARPEGGIO     TESTS    for    the 

Piano.  In  the  Primary,  Elementary  and  Junior  Grades 
of  all  Local  Examinations  in  Music,  and  the  Higher 
and  Lower  Divisions  of  the  Associated  Board  of  the 
R.A.M.  and  R.C.M.     By  Wilson  Manhire.     9d.  net. 
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HOW   TO   PLAY  110  FAVOURITE    PIANO    SOLOS.     Being 

the  4  Series  complete  in  1  vol.  of  "  Well-Known  Piano 
Solos :  How  to  Flay  them  with  Understanding,  Ex- 
pression and  Effect."  By  Charles  W.  Wilkinson. 
Containing  110  Articles  dealing  with  the  Works  of 
Sinding,  Scarlatti,  Paderewski,  Handel,  Rubinstein, 
Scharwenka,  Schumann,  Godard,  Delibes  and  other 
Composers.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  6d.  net. 

WELL-KNOWN  PIANO  SOLOS.  How  to  Play  them  with 
Understanding.  Expression  and  Effect.  By  C.  W. 
Wilkinson.  Four  Series,  Is.  6d.  each  (each  series  con- 
taining about  26  articles),  or  four  in  one  vol.  as  above, 
6s.  6d.  net. 

Contents  of  the  First  Series  :— Sinding,  Rustle  of  Spring.  Scarlatti, 
Pastorale  e  Capriccio.  Padlrewski,  Minuet  in  G.  Handel,  Harmonious 
Blacksmith.  Rubinstein,  Melody  in  F.  Scharwenka,  Polish  Dance. 
Schumann,  Nachtstiicke.  Godard,  Mazurka.  Delibes,  Pizzicati  from 
Sylvia.  Grieo,  Wedding  Day  at  Troldhangen.  Elgar,  Salut  d'Amour. 
Paderewski,  Melodic.  Raff,  La  Fileuse.  Tchaikovsky,  Troika.  Godard, 
Berger  et  Bergeres.  Chaminade,  Pierrette.  Moszkowski,  Etinc^lles. 
Paderewski,  Minuet  in  A  major.  Gbieg  Norwegian  Bridal  Frocession. 
Liszt,  Regata  Teneziana.  Chaminade,  Automne.  Moszkowski,  Serenata. 
Lack,  Yalse  Arabesque.  Schumann,  Arabeske.  Chopin,  Etude  in  G  flat. 
Durand,    First  Yalse. 

The  Second,   Third  and  Fourth  Series  contain  a  similar  varied  selection. 

Draws  one's  attention  to  the  beauties  in  a  piece,  explains  difficulties  here 
and  there,  draws  attention  to  a  pedal  effect  and  any  peculiarity  of  finger- 
ing, and  generally  gives  all  the  information  a  professor  is  expected  to 
give  to   his  pupils. 

"  Described  in  detail  in  a  manner  to  be  understood  by  the  youngest 
student,  and  with  a  charm  that  must  ensure  the  popularity  of  the  book." 
—Aberdeen  Daily  Journal. 

PRACTICE  REGISTER  for  Pupil's  Daily  Practice.  A 
Specimen,  Id.  (or  2s,  per  100). 

PIANO  TEACHING.  Advice  to  Pupils  and  Young  Teachers. 
By  F.  Le  Couppey  (Prof,  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Paris,  etc.).  Translated  from  the  Third  French  Edition 
by  M.  A.  BiERSTADT.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  (paper, 
Is.  6d.  net). 

"  The  book  contains  sound  advice,  particularly  applicable  to  the  study 
of  pianoforte  playing."— W.   H.   Webbe   in  The  Pianist's  A.   B.  C. 

DELIVERY  IN  THE  ART  OF  PIANOFORTE  PLAYING,  On 

Ehythm,  Measure,  Phrasing,  Tempo.    By  C.  A.  Ehren- 
FECHTER.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net. 

"  The  section  with  reference  to  accent  is  particularly  good.  There  are 
numerous  illustrations  from  the  works  of  the  masters." — W.  H.  Webbe  in 
The  Pianist's  A.  B.  C. 

PIANO  TOUCH,  PHRASING  AND  INTERPRETATION.     By 

J.  Alfred  Johnstone  (author  of  "The  Art  of  Teaching 
Piano  Playing,"  etc.).     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net. 

GRADUATED  SCALE  AND  ARPEGGIO  MANUAL.  Com- 
piled for  the  various  Exams.  By  Henry  Saint- 
Gborge..     3s.  net. 
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H4NDB00K  TO  CHOPIN'S   WORKS.      Giving  a  Detailed 
Account    of    all    the    Compositions    of    Chopin.      Short 
Analyses    for   the    Piano    Student    and    Critical    Quota- 
tions    from    the     Writings     of     AVell-known     Musical 
Authors.      By     G.     C.     Ashton     Jonson.     The     Whole 
forming  a  Complete  Guide  for  Concert-Goers.  Pianists 
and  Pianolo-Players,    also  a   Short   Biography,    Critical 
Bibliography  and   a   Chronological   List  of  Works,    etc. 
Third  edition.     Crown  8vo,   cloth,  8s.  6d.  net. 
Will   be   found  equally  useful   and   helpful  to  concert-g-oers,   for   whona  it 
forms   a  permanent  analytical   programme,  to  pianists,   and   to  those  ama- 
teurs  of  music  who  can   now,    owing-  to  the   pianola,    pursue   for   the    first 
time   a    systematic    and    co-ordinated    study    of    Chopin's    works,    a   delight 
hitherto  denied  to  them  owing  to  their  inability  to  read  or  play  the   more 
difficult   compositions. 

"  Here  in  one  compact  volume,  is  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  about 
Chopin  and  his  works  except  by  the  leisured  enthusiast."— Daiiy  Chronicle. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  STUDY  OF  SCALES  AND  CHORDS.  Being 
Cliapters  on  the  Elements  of  Pianoforte  Technique.  By 
B.  Vine  Westbrook,  F.B.C.O.  Illustrated  with  nu- 
merous Musical  Examples.  New  and  revised  edition. 
8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.   (paper  covers,  2s.  net). 

The  supreme  importance,  the  absolute  necessity,  of  a  study  of  scales 
and  chords,  the  latter  in  the  form  of  arpeggio,  to  the  student  of  the 
pianoforte,  is  universally  admitted  It  is  the  aim  of  the  writer  to  lay 
before  the  reader  the  simply  fundamental  rules  which  it  is  believed  will 
render  scales  and  chords  interesting  and  intelligible,  if  not  actually  easy. 
The  author  outlines  a  scheme  which  abolishes  the  drudgery  and  inspires 
the  pupil  with  an  enthusiasm  for  practice  and  formulates  a  method  or 
system  in   which  that  practice   may   be   carried  out. 

REEVES'  VAMPING  TUTOR.  Art  of  Extemporaneous  Ac- 
companiment, or  Playing  by  Ear  on  the  Pianoforte, 
Rapidly  Enabling  anyone  having  an  Ear  for  Music  (with 
or  without  any  Knowledge  of  Musical  Notation)  to  Ac- 
company with  Equal  Facility  in  any  Key,  with  Prac- 
tical Examples.  By  Francis  Taylor.  New  Edition, 
to  which  is  added  Instructions  for  Accompaniment 
with  Equal  Facility  in  every  Key  illustrated  by  Ex- 
amples.    Folio,  2s.  net. 

THE  DEPPE  FINGER  EXERCISES  for  Rapidly  Developing 
an  Artistic  Touch  in  Pianoforte  Playing,  Carefully  Ar- 
ranged, Classified  and  Explained  by  Amy  Fay  (Pupil 
of  Tausig,  Kullak,  Liszt  and  Deppe).  Folio,  English 
Fingering,  Is.  6d.  net.  (Continental  Fingering,  Is.  6d. 
net). 

The  Musical  Tiriies  says  :  "  We  are  asked  by  a  well-known  pianist  to  say 
that  Herr  Emil  Saner  was  trained  up  to  his  seventeenth  year  on  the  Deppe 
system,  and  that  he  owes  his  wonderful  technique  almost  solely  to  that 
method Our  correspondent  adds  that  Herr  Sauer  speaks  as  enthusi- 
astically  of  the   Deppe   method  as  did  Miss  Amy  Fay." 

PIANOFORTE    SCALES   IN   THIRDS     AND     SIXTHS  FOR 

EACH  HAND,  In  All  the  Major  and  Minor  Keys.  Fin- 
gered and  Arranged  by  M.  Rock.  Is.  6d.  net  (pub- 
lished at  4s.  net). 
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ESSENTIALS    IN    MUSIC    STUDY    FOR    EXAMINATIONS. 

A  Helpful  Guide  both  for  the  General  Student  and  Can- 
didates for  Junior  and  Intermediate  Examinations.  By 
RE\^  E.  H.  Melling,  F.R.C.O.  Cloth,  2s.  8d.  net; 
paper  covers,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Rev.  E  H.  Me  ling  is  thi  Author  of  several  popular  works  which  have  been 
found  of  great  use  to  Mu^ic  hcudents— "  Guide  for  the  Young  Composer," 
"  Extemporising  at  the  Piano  made  Easy,"  etc 

EXAMINATION  TEST  QUESTIONS.  Containing  spaces 
for  the  Pupils'  Written  Answers.  By  Walter  L.  Twin- 
ning, F.R.C.O.  No.  1.  Musical  Notation  and  Time, 
7d.  net.  No.  2,  Formation  of  Scales,  6d.  net.  No.  3. 
Ornaments,  7d.  net.  No.  4,  Intervals,  7d.  net.  Other 
numbers  to  follow, 

THEOI^Y  OF  MUSIC  FOR  YOUNG  MUSICIANS.  With 
Answers  given  to  all  the  Questions,  and  a  Dictionary  of 
necessary  Musical  Terms.  By  Mary  Sharp.  Limp 
cloth,  Is.  6d.  net,  paper  covers,  Is.  net. 

102  TEST  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  GENERAL  RUDIMENTS  OF 
MUSIC,  In  Groups  of  Six  each  Lesson,  for  Written  or 
Oral  Use.  By  Wilson  Manhire,  F.T.C.L.,  L.R.A.M., 
A.R.CM.  and'L.G.S.M.    M.  net. 

"  The  Immortal  Nine." 

BEETHOVEN'S  NINE  SYMPHONIES  Fully  Described 
and  Analysed.  A  Series  of  Chapters  giving  a  complete 
Account  of  Thematic  Material  and  auxiliary  Motives  : 
an  Analytical  Chart  of  each  Movement ;  full  Technical 
Descriptions  of  Developments ;  Particulars  of  Formal 
and  Rhythmic  Features ;  Epitomical  Tables,  etc.  Illus- 
trated by  637  Musical  Examples.  By  Edavin  Evans 
(Senior),  author  of  "Handbook  to  the  Vocal  Works  of 
Brahms,"  etc.  Cloth,  Vol.  I  (Nos.  1  to  5),  10s.  6d. 
net.     Vol.  II  (Nos.  6  to  9),  10s.  6d.  net. 

PRIMARY  COURSE  IN  THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  MUSIC,  With 
Hints  on  Answering  Questions  (Written  Work)  for  All 
Examinations  in  the  Primary,  Elementary  and  Prepara- 
tory Grades.  By  Wilson  Manhire,  L.B.A.M.,  etc. 
Is.  net. 

EXAMINATION  CANDIDATE'S  GUIDE  to  Scale  and  Ar- 
peggio Piano  Playing  (with  Tests).  All  that  is  required 
for  the  Various  Exams.  By  Wilson  Manhire,  L.R.A.M. 
2s.  net. 

CANDIDATE'S  SCALE  AND  ARPEGGIO  TESTS  for  the 
Piano.     Bv  Wilson  Manhire,  L.R.A.M.     9d.  net. 

GUIDE  FOR  THE  YOUNG  COMPOSER.  Hints  on  the  Art 
of  Composition,  with  Examples  of  Easv  Application,  By 
Rev.  E.  H.  Melling,  F.R.C.O.  Cloth  2s.  8d.  net 
(paper.  Is.  6d.  net). 

EXTEMPORISING  AT  THE  PIANO  MADE  EASY.  A  Man- 
ual for  Beginners  in  Musical  Composition.  Hints  and 
Aids  for  the  "From  Brain  to  Keyboard"  Composer. 
By  Rev.  E.  H.  Melling,  F.R.C.O.  Limp  cloth,  2s.  8d. 
net  (paper.  Is.  6d.  net). 
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STUDIES  IN  HISTORICAL  FACTS  AND  MUSICAL  FORM. 

Being  a  Guide  and  Note  Book  for  a  more  Systematic 
Preparation  of  the  General  Knowledge  Papers  now  set 
at  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Music.  By  Percy 
Baker.  Cloth,  3s.  net,  paper,  2s.  net. 
MOZART  AND  THE  SONATA  FORM.  By  J.  R.  Tobin,  Mus.B. 
See  Pianoforte  Section. 

STUDIES  IN  MODULATION  for  Practical  and  Theoretical 
Purposes.  By  Percy  Bakek,  F.B.C.O.,  etc.  Cloth,  3s. 
net,  loaper,  2s.   net. 

MUSICAL  FORM,  A  Handbook  to,  for  Instruriiental  Players 
and  Vocalists.  By  E.  van  der  Straeten.  With  Musi- 
cal Examples,  205  pp.  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  net  (paper,  3s. 
7iet). 

The  part  of  the  work  on   Dance   Forms  gives  a  history   and   description 
of  the  Suite  or  Partita,  Allemande,   Courante,   Sarabande,   Gigue,   Gavotte, 
Musette,    Bouree,    Branle,   Passepied,    Rigaudon,    Loure,    Pavane,    Galliard, 
Tambourin,    Cebell,    Hondo,    Menuet,    Polonaise,    Mazurka,    Bolero,    Taran- 
tella,  Saltarello,   ]\larch,    Ciaccone   and  Passacaglia. 
FUGUE.     A  Conversational  Address  delivered  to  the  Incor- 
porated Guild  of  Church  Musicians.     By  J.  H.  Lewis, 
Mas. Doc.,  Principal,  Yctoria  College  of  Music.     Crown 
8vo,  limp  cloth,   Is.  6d.  net. 

MUSICAL    EXPRESSIONS,    PHRASES    AND    SENTENCES, 

with  their  Corresponding  Equivalents  in  French,   Ger- 
man and  Italian.     By  F.  Bergbr.     8vo,  cloth,  3s,  net, 
paper,  2s.  net. 
RUDIMENTS   OF   MUSIC,   Set  forth  in   Graded  Questions 
with  Answers,  for  Use  of  Candidates  preparing  for  the 
Examinations  of  R.A.M.,    R.C.M.    and  T.C.L.     By  B. 
HowARTH,  L.B.A.M.  and  A.B.C.M.     Cr.  Svo,  Is.  6d.  net. 
The  Answers  are  always  on  the  ricjht  hand  page  and  can 
he  covered  over  if  desired,  the  Questions  being  on  the  corres- 
ponding left  hand  pages. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  ON  SIGHT-SINGING.  Combin- 
ing the  Staff  and  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notations.  With  Music 
Examples  throughout.  By  J.  W.  Rossington,  L.B.A.M. 
Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net,  paper.  Is.  6d.  net. 

For  many  singers  there  is  only  one  method  of  becoming  good  sight- 
readers,  viz.,  combining  the  tonic  sol-fa  with,  the  staff  notation.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  perusal  of  these  elementary  lessons  will  show  the  principles  on 
which  this  combination  is  effected,  and  simplify  the  somewhat  difificult 
task  of  sight-reading. 

STEPS  IN  HARMONY.  With  Copious  Explanatory  Exam- 
ples and  Graded  Test  Exercises  A  Handbook  for 
Students.  By  Dr.  Churchill  Sibley.  With  Music 
Examples  throughout.  Crown  Svo,  boards,  cloth  back, 
3s.  6d.  net,  paper,  2s.  6d.  net. 

It  is  believed  that  he  who  thoroughly  masters  the  contents  of  these 
pages  will  be  prepared  to  studv  intelligently  the  harmonic  structure  of  the 
works  of  the  great  masters,  and  also  to  follow  critically  the  changeful 
tsndencies  of  the  present  day. 
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600  QUESTIONS  AND  600  EXERCISES  IN  ELEMENTARY 
MUSICAL  THEORY.  By  W.  H.  Palmer.  CroAvn  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  6d.  net,  j)aper  covers,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Intended  as  a  help  to  the  private  student  and  to  the  candidate  prepar- 
ing for  the  several  musical  examinations. 

THE    MODAL    ACCOMPANIMENT    OF   PLAIN    CHANT.     A 

Practical  Treatise.  By  Edwin  Evans,  Senior,  F.B.C.O. 
Part  I,  Theoretical ;  Part  II,  Practical  School  of  Plain 
Chant  Accompaniment,  consisting  of  240  Exercises,  with 
an  Appendix  of  Notes.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net. 

THE  HARMONISING  OF  MELODIES.  A  Text-Book  for 
Students  and  Beginners.  By  H.  C.  Banister.  Third 
Edition,  with  numerous  Musical  Examples.  Crown 
8vo,   limp  cloth,  3s.   net. 

MUSICAL  ANALYSIS.  A  Handbook  for  Students.  By 
H.  C.  Banister.  With  Musical  Illustrations.  Crown 
BvOj  limp  cloth,  3s.  net,  paper  covers,  2s.  net. 

THE  ART  OF  MODULATING.  A  Series  of  Papers  on  Modu- 
lating at  the  Pianoforte.  By  Henry  C.  Banister. 
With  62  Musical  Examples.  Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  3s. 
net,  paper  covers,  2s.   net. 

MODERN  CHORDS  EXPLAINED.  (The  Tonal  Scale  in 
Harmony.)  By  Arthur  G.  Potter.  Musical  Examples 
from  C.  Debussy,  Richard  Strauss  and  Granville  Ban- 
tock.    8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net;  paper  cover,  Is.  net. 

EXERCISES  IN  VOCAL  SCORE  READING.  Collected  from 
the  Works  of  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Palestrina,  Vittoria, 
Barcroft,  Bedford,  Peter  Certon,  Byrd,  Gibbons,  Croft, 
Rogers,  Boyce,  etc.  For  Students  preparing  for  the 
R.C.O.  and  other  Examinations.  By  James  Lyon, 
Mus.Doc.   Qjcon.     4to,  3s.  6d.  net. 

EXERCISES  IN  FIGURED  BASS  AND  MELODY  HARMON- 
IZATION.    By  James  Lyon,  :\[us.Doc.     4to,  2s.  6d.  net. 

EXAMPLES  OF  FOUR-PART  WRITING  FROM  FIGURED 
BASSES  AND  GIVEN  MELODIES.  By  James  Lyon, 
Mus.Doc.     4to,  4s.  6d.   net. 

These  exercises  are  printed  in  open  score  so  as  to  be  of  use  in  score 
reading  tests.  This  volume  forms  a  key  to  "  Exercises  in  Figured  Bass  " 
by   the   same    author. 

HOW  TO  COMPOSE.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Composi- 
tion of  all  Works  within  the  Lyric  Form,  and  which 
include  the  Valse,  Gavotte,  Mazurka,  Polonaise, 
March  Minuet,  and  all  Ordinary  Dance  Forms  ;  as  also 
the  Nocturne,  Impromptu,  Berceuse,  Reverie  and 
Similar  Characteristic  Pieces.  By  Edwin  Evans, 
Senior,  F.B.C.O.  With  60  Musical  Examples.  Crown 
8vo,   cloth,  46.  6d.   net,  paper,  2s.  6d.   net. 

A  FIRST  BOOK  OF  MUSIC  FOR  BEGINNERS,  Embodying 
Recent  English  and  Continental  Teaching.  By  Alfred 
WniTTiNGHAM.  Sisth  Thousand,  Crown  Svo^  sewed, 
3d.  net. 


TECENICAL  AND  THEOBETICAL.  Si 

THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  GREGORIAN  MUSIC.     By  Francis 

Burgess,  F.S.A.,  Scot.  Second  Impression.  Crown 
8vo,  limp  cloth,  Is.  net  (paper,  9d.  net). 

PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY  OF  MUSICAL  TERMS.     By 

Dr.  Dudley  Buck.  Sixth  Edition,  with  the  Pronuncia- 
tion of  each  Term  accurately  given.  Edited  and  Re- 
vised by  A.  Whittingham.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net 
(paper,  9d.  net). 

A  most  valuable  and  useful  little  book  to  all  musical  people.  The  method 
adopted  for  g-iving  the  correct  pronunciation  of  each  term  is  most  concise 
and    clear. 

HARMONY,   EASILY  AND  PROGRESSIVELY  ARRANGED. 

Presenting  in  a  Simple  Manner  the  Elementary  Ideas  as 
well  as  the  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Harmony, 
With  about  300  Musical  Examples  andExercises.  By 
Paul  Colberg.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  36.  net,  paper, 
Is.  6d.  net. 
August  Wilhklmj  says :  "  This  work  is  distinguished  by  brevity  and 
clearness.    I  most  warmly  recommend  it." 

To  R.C.O.  AND  Diploma  Candidates. 
COMPEND     OF     MUSICAL     KNOWLEDGE.       By     Percy 
Baker,  F.B.C.O.,  L.Mus.  T.C:L.     Being  a  Guide  with 
Notes,  Hints  and  Articles  on  the  Study  of  Examination 
Questions.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  net,  paper,  2s.  net. 

•  This  book  has  been  prepared  primarily  to  help  candidates  entering  for 
the  R.C.O.  and  T.C.L.  Diplomas,  though  it  contains  much  information  for 
the  amateur  musician  and  general  reader.  It  is  indispensable  to  teachers 
who  wish  to  guide  their  pupils  through  a  course  of  study  dealing  with  a 
large  number  of  subjects  like  those  set  for  the  F. R.C.O.  and  A. R.C.O.  ex- 
aminations. 

ELEMENTARY  MUSIC.     A   Book   for  Beginners.     By   Dr. 

Westbrook.     With     Questions     and    Vocal     Exercises. 

Thirteenth  Edition.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  net,  paper, 

Is.  net. 
Contents  :  1.  The  Staff  and  its  Clefs.  2.  Notes  and  their  Rests.  3.  Bars 
and  Time.  4.  Accidentals.  5.  Keys  and  Scales.  6.  Intervals.  7.  Musical 
Pitch.  8.  Accent.  9.  Secondary  Signs.  10.  Ornaments  and  Groups  of 
Notes.  11.  Voices  and  Scores.  12.  Church  Modes.  13.  Italian  and  other 
Directions.  14.  Foreign  Note-Names.  15.  Questions.  16.  Vocal  Exercises. 
"  His  explanations  are  exti-emely  clear.  The  questions  at  the  end  will  Ire 
found  very  useful."— il/«s/cai  Times. 

EXERCISES     ON     GENERAL     ELEMENTARY     MUSIC.     A 

Book  for  Beginners.  By  K.  Paige.  Fourth  Edition. 
Part  I,  9d.  net.  Part  II,  Is.  net.  Crown  Svo,  paper  (2 
parts  complete  in  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net). 

Contents  of  Part  I  :  1.  Pitch.  2.  Length  of  Sounds.  3.  Time.  4.  Time 
and  Accent.  5.  Intervals.  6.  Scales.  7.  Transposition.  8.  Syncopation. 
9.  Signs  and  Abbreviations.  10.  Notation.  11.  Miscellaneous  Questions  and 
Exercises. 

Contents  of  Part  II  :  1.  Triads.  2.  First  Inversion  of  a  Triad.  3.  Second 
Inversion  of  a  Triad.  4.  Dissonances.  5.  Suspensioug.  6.  Sequencses.  7. 
Cadences.    8.  Dominant  Sevenths,  ete. 
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No. 

4, 

No. 

9, 

No. 

16, 

No. 

18, 

No. 

24, 

No. 

28, 

each. 

No. 

29, 

ill  D  major 

No. 

34, 

in  E  minor 

No. 

36 

in  F  minor 

No. 

38, 

in  F  sharp  minor 

No. 

40, 

in  G  minor 

A  DIGEST  OF  THE  ANALYSES  OF  J.   S.  BACH'S  FORTY- 
EIGHT      FUGUES      FROM      THE      WELL-TEMPERED 
CLAVIER.     Compiled  by  Brook  Sampson,  F.R.C.O. 
Section  I,  Subject,  Answer,  Theme.     Is.  net. 
Section    II,    Exposition,    Counter-Exposition,    Plan    of 

Construction.     2s.    net. 
Section  III  , Subject  and  Counter-Subject,  etc.     2s.  net. 
Section  IV,  Codetta  and  Episodes.     2s.  net. 
Section  V,  Stretti,  Codi,  etc.     Summary  of  Interesting 
Facts.     General  Index.     2s.   net. 

THE  FORTY-EIGHT  FUGUES  IN  THE  WELL-TEMPERED 
CLAVIER    (Das    Wohltemperirte    Klavier).     By    J.     S. 
Bach.     Analysed  by  Brook  Sampson,  Mus.Bac.  Oxon., 
F.B.C.O. 
Following  obtainable,   Is.    net 

in  C  sharp  minor 

in  E  major 

in  G  minor 

in  G  sharp   minor 

in  B  minor 

in  C  sharp  minor 

OUTLINE  ANALYSIS  OF  BACH'S  FORTY-EIGHT  FUGUES. 

By  Brook  Sampson.-    Is.  6d.  net. 

HOW  TO  MEMORISE  MUSIC.  By  C.  F.  Kenyon.  With 
numerous  Musical  Examples.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net  (paper,  Is.  6d.  rief). 

"  Mr.  Kenyon  proves  himself  an  excellent  guide;  and  indeed  we  know  of 
no  other  work  demoted  to  the  subject  with,  which  he  has  dealt  so  thoroughly 
and   so   successfully." — Glasgow  Herald. 

THE  ART  OF  MODULATION.  A  Handbook  showing  at  a 
Glance  the  Modulations  from  one  Key  to  any  Other  in 
the  Octave,  consisting  of  1,008  Modulations.  For  the 
Use  of  Organists  and  Musical  Directors,  Edited  by 
Carli  Zoeller.  Third  Edition.  Roy.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
net^  paper,  4s.  net. 

HOW  TO  HARMONIZE  MELODIES.  With  Hints  on  Writ- 
ing for  Strings  and  Pianoforte  Accompaniments.  By 
J.  Henry  Bridger,  Mus.Bac.  With  Musical  Examples 
throughout.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  36.  6d.  net. 

HOW  TO  WRITE  MUSIC  IN  SHORTHAND.  For  Com- 
posers, Students  of  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  etc.,  can 
be  Written  very  Rapidly  and  is  more  Legible  than 
printed  Music,  with  Specimens  from  Bach,  Handel, 
Chopin,  Wagner,  Mendelssohn,  Spohr,  Mozart,  etc.  By 
Francis  Taylor.     14  pages,  post  8vo,  sewed,  9d. 

COUNTERPOINT  :  A  Simple  and  Intelligible  Treatise.  Con- 
taining the  most  Important  Rules  of  all  Text  Books,  in 
Catechetical  Form  (forming  an  Answer  to  the  Question 
"What  is  Counterpoint?").  Intended  for  Beginners. 
By  A.  Livingstone  Hirst.     Crown  Svo,  sewed,  Is.  net. 
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THE  SONATA  :  Its  Form  and  Meaning,  as  Exemplified  in 
the  Piano  Sonatas  by  Mozart.  A  Sescriptive  Analysis, 
with  Musical  Examples.  By  F.  H.  Marks.  Sq.  8vo 
well  printed  on  fine  oaper,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  7iet,  [taper! 
8s.  6d,  net ;  or  in  two  volumes  (Nos.  1  to  9  and  10  to  20), 
X)aper,  4s.  6d.  each  net. 

TRANSPOSITION  AT  SIGHT.  For  Students  of  the  Organ 
and  Pianoforte.  By  H.  E.  Nichol.  Fourth  Edition, 
wi'^h  numerous  Musical  Exercises.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
2s.  6d.  net,  paper.  Is.  6d.  net. 

The  practice  of  transposing  upon  the  lines  here  laid  down  develops  the 
'  mental  ear,"  quickens  the  musical  perception  and  gives  ease  in  sight 
reading ;  as  it  is  evident  th.«t,  if  the  student  can  transpose  at  sight,  he 
tvill  not  have  much  difficulty  in  merely  playinr/  at  sight.  The  author  has 
made  free  use  of  the  tonic  sol-fa  as  well  as  the  old  notation  in  his  many 
musical  examples. 

THE  STUDENT'S  BOOK  OF  CHORDS.  With  an  Explana- 
tion of  their  Inversions  and  Resolutions.  By  Pascal 
Needham.     Crown  Svo,  sev/ed,  Is.  net. 

The  Author  says  :  "  A  very  large  number  of  music  students,  executive 
and  theoretical,  have  expressed  to  me  from  time  to  time  a  desire  for  a 
cheap  book;  in  which  the  chords  with  their  inversions  and  resolutions  are 
briefly  and  clearly  explained.     To  these  students   I  dedicate  this  work." 

SCHUMANN'S  RULES  AND  MAXIMS  FOR  YOUNG  MUSK 

CIANS.     Sewed,  3d. 

THE  STUDENT'S  HELMHOLTZ.'  Musical  Acoustics,  or  the 
Phenomena  of  Sound  as  Connected  with  Music.  By 
John  Broadhoiise.  AVith  more  than  100  Illustrations. 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Sv^o,  cloth,  8s.  6d.  net ;  also  in 
2  vols.,  paper  covers,  each  vol.  3s.  6d.  net. 

"  In  his  Preface  the  author  says  :  '  The  object  of  the  present  book  is  to 
give,  in  one  volume,  a  good  general  view  of  the  subject  to  those  who  can 
neither  spare  time  to  read,  nor  money  to  buy  a  number  of  large  and  ex- 
pensive works.'  A  perusal  of  the  book  justifies  us  in  asserting  that  this 
design  is  most  satisfactorily  carried  out;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  although  the  plan  of  the  work  excludes  the  possibility  of  minutely 
dissecting  every  subject  treated  upon,  any  careful  reader  may  obtain  so 
clear  an  insight  into  the  principle  of  acoustics,  as  to  enable  him  not  only  to 
pass  an  examination  but  to  store  up  a  large  amount  of  general  knowledge 
upon  the  phenomena  of  sound." — Musical  Times. 

"  '  The  Student's  Helmholtz  '  will  be  very  useful  to  many  musicians,  to 
whom  much  in  Helmholtz's  work  must  appear  obscure.  I  shall  recommend 
the  book  whenever  an  opportunity   offers   itself." — Db.  Rittee. 

This  work  has  been  specially  designed  for  musical  students  preparing 
for  examination. 


VIOLIN   AND    STRINGED  INSTRUMENTS. 

VIOLINIST'S  ENCYCLOPEDIC  DICTIONARY.  Containing 
the  Explanation  of  about  4,000  Words.  Phrases,  Signs, 
References,  etc.,  Foreign,  as  well  as  English,  used  in 
the  Study  of  the  Violin,  and  also  by  String  Players  gener- 
ally, by  F.  B.  Emery,  M.A,  New  and  enlarged  edition, 
doubled  in  size,  246  pp.,  croAvn  8vo,  Cloth,  6s.  6d.  net, 
paper  covers,  4s.  6d.  net,  or  on  India  paper  and  bound 
in  red  pegamoid  rounded  corners,  6s.  6d.  net,  suitable 
for  stuclent  or  travel. 

OLD  VIOLINS  AND  VIOLIN  LORE,  Famous  Makers  of  Cre- 
mona and  Brescia,  and  of  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many (with  Biographical  Dictionary),  Famous  Players, 
and  Chapters  on  Varnish,  Strings  and  Bows,  with  13 
full-page  plates.  By  H.  R.  Haweis.  Thick  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

BOW  INSTRUMENTS,  their  Form  and  Construction.  Prac- 
tical and  Detailed  Investigation  and  Experiments  re- 
garding Vibration,  Sound  Results,  and  Construction. 
By  J.  W.  GiLTAY.  Issued  into  English  by  the  Author  in 
Co-operation  with  E.  van  der  Straeten.  Numerous 
Diagrams.  8vo,  cloth,  8s.  6d.  net  (paper,  Gs.  6d.  net). 
"  A   valuable    treatise." — The    Strad. 

YOUNG   VIOLINIST'S  SCALE   AND   ARPEGGIO   MANUAL. 

By  Wilson  Manhire,  L.R.A.M.,  etc.     2s.  net. 

70  PREPARATORY  VIOLIN  EXERCISES  for  Beginners  in 
the  First  Position,  carefully  Graduated,  Supplementary 
to  the  First  Instruction  Book.  By  Wilson  Manhire, 
L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M.,  etc.     3s.  net. 

ART  OF  VIOLONCELLO  PLAYING.  Complete  Tutor  in 
Three  Books.  By  E.  van  der  Straeten.  Text  in  English 
and  French.  4to.  Book  I,  3s.  6d.  net;  Book  II,  4s. 
net. 

WELL-KNOWN  VIOLONCELLO  SOLOS.  How  to  Play 
Them.  Three  Series.  By  E.  van  der  Straeten.  Is.  6d. 
each  series,  7iet.  Also  complete  in  cloth,  with  Portraits, 
6s.  net. 

NOTABLE  VIOLIN  SOLOS:  How  to  Play  Them.  Three 
Series  (consisting  of  43  descriptive  Articles  in  all).  By 
E.  VAN  der  Straeten.  Is.  6d.  net  each  series.  Also 
complete  in  cloth,  Avith  Portraits,  6s.  net. 

FACTS  ABOUT  FIDDLES.  Violins  Old  and  New.  By  J. 
Broadhguse.    Fourth  Edition.    Cr.  8vo,  paper,  9d.  net. 

VIOLIN  MANUFACTURE  IN  ITALY  and  its  German  Origin. 
By  Dr.  E.  Schebek.  Translated  by  W.  E.  Lawson. 
Seoond  Edition.  Square  12mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net 
(paper,  Is.  6d.  net). 
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CHATS  WITH  VIOLINISTS.     By  Wallace  Ritchie.     With 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  net. 

CnAPTKRS  :  On  the  Importance  of  being  Accurate  on  Various  Details;  On 
the  Violin  aful  its  Fittings ;  on  Reading  from  Sight  and  Playing  from 
Memory  ;  A  Few  Violin  Secrets  ;  Some  valuable  Technical  Exercises  ;  Hand 
Development  for  Violinists,  including  Eighteen  Excellent  Finger  Gym- 
nastics ;    Sundry    Useful  Hints. 

I  here  laj'  before  the  public  that  information  and  advice  vrhich  I  have 
hitherto  been  content  to  reserve  for  the  sole  use  of  my  own  private  connec- 
tion of  pupils.  During  a  considerable  experience,  both  as  a  student  and  as 
a  teacher  of  the  violin,  I  have  naturally  pieced  together  quite  a  variety  of 
small  hints  and  items  of  information  which,  though  modest  enough  indi- 
vidually, have  been  found  on  the  wliole  to  be  of  no  inconsiderable  value, 
not  only  with  regard  to  my  own  playing,  but  also— and  which  is  of  far 
more  importance — in  enabling  me  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  art  to 
others. 

There  is  no  suggestion  in  this  book  which  I  have  not  over  and  over  again 
impressed  orallj'  upon  my  pupils  as  occasion  required,  and  I  may  safely 
say  that  in  every  instance  where  my  advice  has  been  honestly  put  to  the 
test  nothing  but  the  highest  benefits  have  been  derived. 

ADVICE  TO  VIOLIN  STUDENTS.  Containing  Informa- 
tion of  the  Utmost  Value  to  every  Violinist.  By 
Wallace  Ritchie.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  net  (paper, 
2s.  6d.  net). 

CoNTKNTS  :  Selecting  and  Adjusting — Choice  of  a  Teacher — Course  of 
Study — The  Sevcik  Method — Practising — Style — Tone  Production — Pronun- 
ciation of  Terms,  Names,  etc. — Graded  List  of  Studies,  Pieces,  etc.  To- 
gether with  Hints  on  Common  Faults— Shifting— Heading  Music— Stopping 
— Harmonics — Vibrato^Tempo — Intonation,   Pitch,   etc. 

THE  VALUE  OF  OLD  VIOLINS.  By  E.  Polonaski.  Being 
a  List  of  the  Principal  Violin  Makers,  British,  Italian, 
French  and  German.  With  Approximate  Valuations  of 
their  Instruments  and  Occasional  Notes  on  their  Var- 
nish. Facsimiles  of  Labels  and  Violins.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  4s.   6d.  net. 

HOW  TO  REPAIR  VIOLINS  and  other  Musical  Instruments. 
By  Alfred  F,  Common  With  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3s.  net  (paper,  Is.  6d.,  net). 

INFORMATION  FOR  PLAYERS,  Owners,  Dealers  and 
Makers  of  Bow  Instruments,  also  for  String  Manufac- 
turers. Taken  from  Personal  Experiences,  Studies  and 
Observations.  By  William  Hepworth.  With  Illus- 
trations of  Stainer  and  Guarnerius  Violins  and  Gauge 
of  Millimetres  and  Centimetres,  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  6d.  net. 

Contents  :  The  Pegs — Neck — Finger-board— Bridge — Tail-Piec* — Saddle — 
Violin  Holder— Tail-pin— Bar— Sound-post— On  the  Stringing  of  Bow  Instru- 
ments in  General  Use — Strings — Posin — Cleaning  of  the  Instrument  and  the 
Bridge — Bow — Violin    Case — llepairs — Preservation- Conclusion. 

SKETCHES  OF  GREAT  VIOLINISTS  AND  GREAT  PIAN- 
ISTS. Biographical  and  Anecdotal,  with  Account  of 
the  Violin  and  Early  Violinists.  Viotti,  Spohr,  Paga- 
nini,  De  Beriot,  Ole  Bull,  Clementi,  Moscheles,  Schu- 
mann (Robert  and  Clara),  Chopin,  Thalberg,  Gottschalk, 
Liszt.  By  G.  T.  Ferris.  Second  Edition.  Crown  Bvo, 
cloth,  5s.  net  (Edition  with  portrait  to  each,  7s.  6d.  net). 
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NOTICE  OF  ANTHONY  STRADIVARI.  The  Celebrated 
Violin  Maker  known  by  the  name  of  Stradivarius,  pre- 
ceded by  Historical  and  Critical  Researches  on  the 
Origin  and  Transformations  of  Bow  Instruments,  and 
followed  by  a  Theoretical  Analysis  of  the  Bow  and  Re- 
marks on  Francis  Tourte.  By  F.  J.  Fetis.  Translated 
by  J.  Bishop.  Facsimile  of  a  Letter  of  Stradivarius. 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

The  greater  part  of  the  matter  in  the  above  is  the  work  of  M.  Tuillaume, 
who  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  studying  the  principles  which 
guided  Stradivarius  in  his  labours.  AVith  the  aid  of  Fetis  and  his  addi- 
tional suggestions  and   matter  the  now  celebrated  worli   was   produced. 

TREATISE  ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  PRESERVATION 
OF  THE  VIOLIN  and  all  other  Bow  Instruments.  To- 
gether Avith  an  Account  of  the  most  Celebrated  Makers 
•and  of  the  Genuine  Characteristics  of  their  Instruments. 
By  J.  A.  Otto,  with  Additions  by  J.  Bishop.  With 
Diagrams  and  Plates.  Fourth  Edition,  further  En- 
larged.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.    net. 

Contains  instructions  for  the  repair,  preservation  and  bi-inging  out  the 
tone  of  instruments  :  tracing  model  for  violin,  mutes  and  fiddle  holders ; 
list  of  classical  works  for  stringed  instruments.  This  vfoi'k  is  especially 
valuable  for  makers  of  violins. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  THE  FIDDLE.  For  Beginners  on  the 
Violin.  By  H.  W.  and  G.  Gresswbll.  Eighth  Edi- 
tion, Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net,  or  in  2  vols.,  paper,  2s. 
net  (or  separately,  Is.  net  each). 

Joachim   says  :   "  Contains   many   useful   hints   about   violin   playing." 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  FIDDLERS.  Including 
Performers  on  the  Violoncello  and  Double  Bass,  Past 
and  Present.  Containing  a  Sketch  of  their  Artistic 
Career,  together  with  Notes  of  their  Compositions.  By 
A.  Mason  Clarke.     9  Portraits.     PostSvo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

"  We  may  here  take  the  opportunity  of  recommending  a  useful  book  to 
all  lovers  of  violins  and  violinists.  Fiddlers,  Ancient  and  Modern,  is 
practically  a  little  Biographical  Dictionary,  well  arranged  with  some  excel- 
lent  portraits."— A^orf/iern   Whig. 

ART  OF  HOLDING  THE  VIOLIN  AND  BOW  AS  EXEM- 
PLIFIED BY  OLE  BULL.  His  Pose  and  Method 
proved  to  be  based  on  true  Anatomical  Principles.  By 
A.  B.  Crosby,  M.I).,  Professor  of  Anatomy.  Portrait, 
Diagrams  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net  (paper, 
Is.  6d.   net). 

Included  in  the  above  are  some  interesting  recollections  and  anecdotes 
of  Ole  Bull. 

THE  VIOLIN  AND  OLD  VIOLIN  MAKERS.  Being  a  His- 
torical (and  Biographical  Account  of  the  Violin.  By 
A.  Mason  Clarke.  With  Facsimiles  of  Labels  used  by 
Old  Masters  and  illustrations  of  a  copy  of  a  Gasparo  da 
Salo.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net  (paper,  Is.  6d.  net). 
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THE  VIOLIN,  ITS  HISTORY  AND  CONSTRUCTION.  Il- 
lustrated and  Described  from  all  Sources.  Together  with 
a  List  of  Tyrolese  and  Italian  Makers.  With  29  Illustra- 
tions and  Folding  Examples  of  the  First  Music  issued  for 
the  Lute,  Viol  and  Voice.  From  the  German  of  Abele 
and  NiEDERHEiTMANN.  By  J.  Broadhouse.  Fresh  issue 
printed  in  larger  size.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 
net  (paper,  3s.  net). 

"  The  learned  and  instructive  treatise  of  Abele,  skilfully  rendered  by 
J.  Broadhouse  and  supplemented  by  a  version  of  Niederheitmann's  list  of 
Italian  and  Tyi-olese  violin  makers,  a  compilation  invaluable  to  collectors 
and  connoisseurs  of  rare  fiddles  ....  a  work  which  forms  a  notcwoi-thy 
addition  to  the  small  number  of  English  books  upon  this  interesting  sub- 
ject."—Seots77ian. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  VIOLIN,  Practically  Treated.  By  J. 
Broadhouse.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  With  47  Il- 
lustrations and  Folding  Plates  and  many  Diagrams, 
Figures,  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s,  6d.  net  (pai^er,  4s. 
net). 

Contents  :  Introduction— The  Parts  of  the  Violin— On  the  Selection  of 
Wood— The  Tools  required— The  Models— The  Mould —  The  Side-pieces  and 
Side  Linings— The  Back— Of  the  Belly — The  Thickness  of  the  Back  and 
Belly— The  Bass  Bar— The  Purfling— The  Neck— The  Finger-board— The 
Nut  and  String  Guard — Varnishing  and  Polishing — Varnishes  and  Colour- 
ing Matter— The  Varnish— A  Mathematical  Method  of  Constructing  the 
Outline — The   Remaining   Accessories   of  the   Violin. 

This  new  edition  had  the  advantage  of  being  revised  throughout  by 
a  celebrated   violin   maker. 

A  MUSICAL  ZOO.  Twenty-four  Illustrations  displaying  the 
Ornamental  Application  of  Animal  Forms  to  Musical 
Instruments  (Violins,  Viol  da  Gambas,  Guitars, 
Pochette,  Serpent,  etc.).  Drawn  from  the  Carved  Ex- 
amples by  Henry  Saint-George.  Cloth,  4s.  net  (paper, 
2s.  6d.  net). 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  VIOLIN  and  other  Instruments 
Played  on  with  the  Bow  from  the  Remotest  Times  to  the 
Present.  Also  an  Account  of  the  Principal  Makers. 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Cuts.  By  W.  Sandys,  F.S.A.,  and  S.  A.  Forster. 
Thick  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net  (published  at  14s.  net). 

THE  VIOLIN  AND  BOW.  A  Treatise  (in  Three  Languages, 
English,  French  and  German),  with  numerous  Copies 
of  Photographs  taken  from  Life,  supplemented  by 
Various  Examples  and  Original  Studies  by  I.  B.  Poz- 
nanski.    5s.  net. 

ROYSTON'S  PROGRESSIVE  VIOLIN  TUTOR  (with  Illus- 
trations giving  Correct  Position  for  Hand,  Wrist  and 
Fingers).     Folio,  3s.  net. 
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TECHNICS  OF  VIOLIN  PLAYING.  By  Karl  Courvoisier. 
With  Illustrations.  Tenth  Edition.  Cloth,  3s.  net 
(paper,  Is.  6d.  net). 

"  It  is  my  opiiiioii  that  this  book  will  offer  material  aid  to  all  Yiolin 
players."— Joachim. 

"  As  far  as  words,  aided  by  diagrams,  can  make  clear  so  practical  a 
subject  as  tlie  playing  of  a  musical  instrument,  this  little  book  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  author,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Joachim,  has 
treated  the  subject  in  a  most  thorough  manner,  and  we  can  highly  recom- 
mend  his  little   book." — Educational  Times. 

AN  IMPORTANT  LESSON  TO  PERFORMERS  ON  THE 
VIOLIN.  By  the  Celebrated  TARTINI.  Portrait. 
Being  the  Translation  by  Dr.  Burney,  issued  origin- 
ally in  1779,  together  with  the  original  Italian.  8vo, 
cloth,  3s,  net  (paper,  Is.  6d    net). 


VOCAL. 

VOCAL  SUCCESS,  or  Thinking  and  Feeling  in  Speech  and 
Song,  including  a  Chapter  on  Ideal  Breathing  for 
Health.  By  the  Rev.  Chas.  Gib  (author  of  "The  Art 
of  Vocal  Expression"  and  "Vocal  Science  and  ^rt"). 
With  a  unique  series  of  X-ray  plates  especially  taken  for 
this  work.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net,  or  paper  covers, 
3s.  6d.  net. 
The  known   facts  of  science  in   connection   with,  both  the   structure   and 

functions    of    the    vocal    organs    are   stated ;    and    have    been    supplemented 

by   impressions   formed   in   the   course  of  long   experience    and  experiment 

in  the  training  of   voices. 

THE  VOICE  AND  SINGING.  Practically  Explained,  Con- 
densed but  Comprehensive  Treatise,  designed  principally 
for  Students  and  Amateurs,  by  an  Experienced  Singer 
and  Teacher  (C.  W.  Palmer).  Cloth,  3s.  net  (paper, 
Is.  6d.  net). 

I  have  studied  the  subject  as  an  enthusiast  both  theoretically  and  practi- 
cally, both  as  student  and  teacher,  for  over  thirty  years. — Extract  from  the 
preface. 

THE   CENTRAL  POINT   IN   BEAUTIFUL   VOICE   PRODUC- 
TION.    By  H.  Tr.^vei^s  Ad.\ms,   M.A.     Cloth,   2s.   net; 
IDaper,  Is.  net. 
"  One    can    heartily    welcome    such  a   booklet.    .    .    .    Mr.    Adams's   little 

volume  is  a  mine  of  well-ordered  oommonsense." — Musical  Opinion. 

VOCAL  SCIENCE  AND  ART.  Being  Hints  on  the  Produc- 
tion of  Musical  Tone.  By  the  Rev.  Chas.  Gib.  The 
Boy's  Voice,  Muscular  Relaxation,  The  Art  of  Deep 
Breathing,  Elocution  for  Ordination  Candidates.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations,  together  with  an  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Diagrams,  bv  J.  F.  Halls  Dally,  M.A., 
M.I).,  B.C.  Cantah.,  M.B.C.P.  Lond.,  etc.  Dedicated 
by  Kind  Permission  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  London.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  net. 

RUDIMENTS  OF  VOCAL  MUSIC.  With  42  Preparatory 
Exercises,  Rounds  and  Songs  in  the  Treble  Clef.  By 
T.  Mee  Pattison.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
paper,  3d.  net. 

PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  RELATION  TO  PERFECT 
VOICE  PRODUCTION.  By  H.  Travers  Adams,  B.A. 
8vo,   paper,   2s.  6d.  net. 

This  work  is  especially  intended  for  students  and  is  divided  into  sections 
such  as  Vibration,  Breaks  and  Registers,  The  Speaking  Voice,  Attack, 
Practical  Application,  Breathing,  Inspiration,  Final  Exercise  in  Inspira- 
tion, Expiration,  Active  or  Forced  Inspiration,  Completion  of  Breathing, 
Practice  of   Sounds,   Placing,   Classification   of  Voices. 

SIMPLICITY  AND  NATURALNESS  IN  VOICE  PRODUC 
TION.  A  Plea  and  an  Argument  in  favour  of  the  Adop- 
tion of  Simple  and  Natural  Methods  in  the  Production 
of  Vocal  Tone.  By  Edwi:n  Wareham.  Crown  Bvo, 
cloth,  3s.  net. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  FLORID  SONG.  Or  Sentiments 
on  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Singers.  By  P.  F.  Tosi. 
Translated  by  Mr,  Galliard.  With  folding  Musical  Ex- 
amples. 184  pages.  A  Reprint  of  this  Celebrated  Book, 
first  published  in  1743.  Crown  8vo,  boards,  with  vel- 
lum-like back.     6s.  6d.  net. 

Recommended  to  all  students  of  the  Italian  method  of  singing-  by  the 
late  Charles  Luun. 

"  The  readers  of  '  The  Etude  '  have  frequently  been  treated  to  quota- 
tions from  this  remarkable  work.  To  the  teacher  and  student  of  singing 
it  has  a  peculiar  message.  It  stands  for  all  that  is  sound  and  final  in  the 
philosophy  of  singing  and  shows  that  the  aesthetics  and  morals  of  the  art 
are  changeless.  Those  who  need  a  healthful  mental  stimulus  should  read 
this  reprint  of  a  work  that  represents  the  best  thought  and  practice  of  the 
old  Italian   singers   and  singing   masters." — 2'he   Etude. 

"  It  is  a  practical  treatise  on  singing  in  which  the  aged  teacher  embodies 
his  own  experience  and  that  of  his  contemporaries  at  a  time  when  the  art 
was  probably  more  thoroughly  taught  than  it  has  ever  been  since.  Many 
of  its  remarks  would  still  be  highly  useful."— Grore's  Dictionary  of  Musi~c 
and  Musicians. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  ON  SIGHT  SINGING.  Combin- 
ing the  Staff  and  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notations.  With  Music 
Examples  throughout.  By  J.  W.  Rossington, 
L.B.A.M.     Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  (paper,  Is.  6d.  net). 

For  many  singers  there  is  only  one  method  of  becoming  good  sight- 
readers,  viz.,  combining  the  tonic  eol-fa  with  the  staff  notation.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  perusal  of  these  elementary  lessons  will  show  the  principles 
on  which  this  combination  is  effected  and  simplify  the  somewhat  difficult 
task   of  sight-reading. 

THE  ART  OF  VOCAL  EXPRESSION.  A  Popular  Handbook 
for  Speakers,  Singers,  Teachers  and  Elocutionists.  By 
the  Rev.  Chaeles  Gib.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  net 
(paper,  Is.  6d.  net). 

THE  THROAT  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  SINGING.  A  Series 
of  Popular  Papers.  By  Whitfield  Ward,  .4.3/.,  M.I). 
With  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  net  (paper, 
Is.  6d.  net). 

Contents  :  Anatomical  Structure  of  the  Throat  ;  What  we  see  with  the 
Laryngoscope  ;  How  we  Sing  ;  How  we  Breathe  ;  How  to  take  Care  of  the 
Voice;  Hints  to  Voice  Builders;  How  the  Voice  is  Destroyed;  Common 
Throat  Affections  of   Singers,  together  with  their  Treatment,  etc. 

HOW  TO  ATTAIN  THE  SINGING  VOICE,  or  Singing  Shorn 
of  its  Mysteries.  A  Popular  Handbook  for  those  desir- 
ous of  winning  Success  as  Singers  in  Public  and  Private 
Life.  By  A.  Richards  Broad.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s. 
net  (paper,  Is.  6d.  net). 
This  is  the  Book  which  fitted  Eva  Turner  to  achieve  her  wonderful 

successes  in  the  operatic  world  (in  Italy,  Germany,  Portugal,  etc.)    It 

would  help  you  to  achieve  great  things  too. 

"  An  immensely  interesting  book  that  has  every  right  to  be  classed 
among  those  that  are  genuinely  useful,  and  it  should  be  prized  by  all 
vocalists  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest— T/ie   Musical    Observer. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  author :  "  I  have  read  and  re-reafl  your 
little  booklet  with  much  interest  and  attention,  and  think  that  this  book 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone  having  a  real  interest  in  singing.  It 
ia  the  best  investment  I  have  made,  and  although  it  has  dispelled  many 
illusions,  I  wish  to  thank  you  right  heartily  for  having  placed  such  an 
excellent  work  at  the  disposal  of  the  public." 
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TWENTY  LESSONS  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
VOICE.  For  Singers,  Speakers  and  Teachers.  By 
Geo.  E,  Thokp.     Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Mr.  Thorp's  two  books  have  from  time  to  time  been  recommended  by 
various  eminent  vocal  specialists  as  g-iving  practical  aid  and  advice  for  the 
training-,  care  and  development  of  the  voice.  They  are  free  from  any 
biased  "  system  "  or  "  discovery." 

TWELVE  LESSONS  ON  BREATHING  AND  BREATH  CON- 
TROL. For  Singers,  Speakers  and  Teachers.  By 
Geo.  E.  Thorp.     Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 

TREATISE  ON  THE  TRAINING  OF  BOYS'  VOICES.  With 
Examples  and  Exercises  and  Chapters  on  Choir-Organ- 
ization. Compiled  for  the  Use  of  Choirmasters.  By 
George  T.  Fleming.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3s.  net;  paper,  Is,  6d.  net. 

GRADUATED  COURSE  OF  EXERCISES  FOR  BOY  CHOR- 
ISTERS. With  Pianoforte  Accompaniment.  For  Use 
in  Conjunction  with  Above.  By  G.  T.  Fleming.  4to, 
album  paper,  Is.  6d.  net. 

Ditto,  Boy's  Voice  Part  only,  9d.  net. 


50  MUSICAL  HINTS  TO  CLERGYMEN.  Management  of 
Breath,  Classification  of  Male  Voices,  Management  of 
the  Voice,  The  Service.  With  Twenty  specialty  written 
Exercises.     By  Geo.  F.  Grover.    Crown  Bvo,  paper,  Is. 

net. 

HOW  TO  MANAGE  A  CHORAL  SOCIETY.  By  N.  Kilburn, 
Mvs.Bac.  Third  Edition,  Revised.  Cr.  Bvo,  paper,  9d. 
net. 

A  CHAT  WITH  CHORAL  SINGERS.  By  H.  W.  Sparrow, 
A.B.C.O.     8vo,   paper  cover,  6d.  net. 

Contents  :  Reading-  Music— Tone  Production— Breathing— Phrasing— Ex- 
pression—Enunciation— Blend  of  Voices- Tone,  Attack,  Release— Care  of  the 
Voice — Suggestions. 

HOW   TO    SING    AN    ENGLISH    BALLAD.     By  E.   Philp. 

Seventh  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  paper,  9d.  net. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  casket  of  brighter  gems  than  those  which 
lie  within  the  cover  of  this  little  yvor^."— Illustrated  London  News. 

VOCAL    EXERCISES   FOR   CHOIRS    AND    SCHOOLS.      By 

Dr.  Westbrook.     Post  8vo,  paper,  2d.  net. 

NATIONAL  NURSERY  RHYMES.  Arranged  as  a  School 
Chorus  for  Boys  and  Girls.  By  N.  B.  Woodd  Smith. 
With  Pianoforte  Accompaniment.     8vo,  Is.  net. 

CHOIR  ATTENDANCE   REGISTER.     See  Miscellaneous. 

CHOIR  LISTS  FOR  SUNDAY  SERVICES.   See  Miscellmieous. 


WAGNER. 

WAGNER'S  TEACHINGS  BY  ANALOGY.  His  Views  on 
Absolute  Music  and  of  the  Relations  of  Articulate  and 
Tonal  Speech,  with  Special  Reference  to  "  Opera  and 
Drama."  A  Series  of  Papers  for  the  Student.  By 
Edwin  Evans,  Senior,  F.R.C.O.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  6d.  net  (paper,  2s.  net). 
An  introduction  to  the  study  of  Wagner's  Prose  Works. 

OPERA  AND  DRAMA.  By  Richard  Y\'agxer.  Translated 
by  Edwin  Evans,  Senior,  F.R.C.O.  Vol.  I.  :  Part 
1.  Opera  and  the  Esence  of  Music.  Part  II.  The 
Stage-Play  and  Dramatical  Poetiic  Art  in  the  Abstract. 
Vol.  II.  :  Part  III.  Poetry  and  Music  in  the  Drama 
of  the  Future.  The  Three"^  Parts  in  2  vols.  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net  (or  separately,  Vol.  I, 
7s.  6d.  net,  Vol.  ll,  6s.  6d.  net). 

The  value  of  the  study  of  Wagner's  prose  writing  as  an  education  to 
the  musical  student  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  amongst  these  prose 
writings  "  Opera  and  Di-ama  "  may  be  considered  his  principal  critical 
and  theoretical  production.  Without  a  study  of  its  conten-^s  no  true  and 
lasting  understanding  of  opera  can  be  arrived  at.  Wagner's  somewhat 
heavy  and  Teutonic  style  in  the  original  has  b^en  admirably  Englished 
by  Edwin  Evans,  and  Wagner  students  will  feel  they  owe  him  a  full  debt 
of  gratitude  for  so  clear  and  expository  a  translation  which  has  now  been 
placed  within  their  reach  !  This  pleasure  is  added  to  by  the  setting  of 
the  text  which  has  been  arranged  in  numbered  paragraphs,  each  with  a 
sub-heading  denoting  the  subject  dealt  with.  A  copious  index  makes 
possible  an  easy  and  quick  reference  to  any  of  these  paragraphs,  and  the 
whole  thus  gains  in  attractiveness  and  loses  the  heavy  and  discouraging 
appearance   of  the    original. 

Wagner  writing  to  his   friend  Uhlig  said  : 

'  Here  you  hare  my  testament:  I  may  as  well  die  now — anything  fur- 
ther that  I  could  do  seems  to  me  a  useless  piece  of  luxury." 

Eenest  Newman  in  "  A  Study  of  Wagner,"  writes  :  "  Although  there 
appears  here  and  there  in  his  prose-work  something  of  the  vast  synthetic 
power  of  his  musical  invagination — such  a  work  as  '  Opera  and  Drama,' 
for  instance,  finally  compelling  our  admiration  for  its  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose and  the  breadth  of  vision  that  sweeps  so  far  before  and  after." 

BEETHOVEN.  By  Richard  Wagner.  With  a  Supplement 
from  the  Philosophical  Works  of  Schopenhauer.  Trans- 
lated by  Edward  Dannreuther.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  6s.  6d.  net. 

"  This  work  contains  his  contributions  towards  the  metaphysics  of 
music,  if,  indeed,  such  can  be  said  to  exist.  Apart,  however,  from  meta- 
physics, the  work  is  an  exposition  of  Wagner's  thoughts  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  Beethoven's  music."— Grore's  Dictionary. 

WAGNER'S  PROSE  WORKS.     Translated  by  Wm.   Ashton 

Ellis.  Thick  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  net  each  vol.  Vol.  I, 
The  Art- Work  of  the  Future,  etc.  ;  Vol.  II,  Opera  and 
Drama;  Vol.  Ill,  The  Theatre;  Vol.  IV,  Art  and 
Politics. 

LIFE  OF  RICHARD  WAGNER.  Being  an  Authorised  Eng, 
lish.  Version  by  Wm.  Ashton  Ellis  of  C.  F.  Glasenapp's 
"Das  Leben  Richard-  Wagner's.''  6  vols.,  Bvo,  art 
linen,  15s.  net  per  vol. 
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JUDAISM  IN  MUSIC.  Being  the  Original  Essay  together 
with  the  Later  Supplement.  By  Richard  Wagner. 
Translated  from  the  German  (Das  Judenthiim  in  der 
Musik)  and  Furnished  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  In- 
troduction,   By  E.  Evans,  Snr.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  net. 

"  It  at  last  becomes  possible  calmly  to  seek  to  draw  from  this  essay 
those  valuable  lessons  relating  to  art-culture  which  are  therein  contained, 
not  in  that  aspect  of  the  main  subject  by  which  Wagner  was  most  ex- 
cited or  his  adversaries  most  ciTended,  but  in  those  subsidiary  references 
and  explanations  by  means  of  which  he  then  thought  merely  to  support 
his  case  but  to  which  time  has  given  a  greater  value  than  to  the  case 
itself.  The  noise  and  disturbance  created  by  the  publication  of  the  above 
work  drew  public  attention  for  the  first  time  to  Wagner's  jjrose  writings 
and  created  a  demand  which   has  continued  ever  since." 

■•  This  '  human  document  '  shows  Wagner  in  a  peculiarly  personal  light, 
and  as  sucli  it  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  believe  that  the 
composer  of  the  '  Ring  '  never  wrote  anything  which  is  not  worth  reading." 
—The  Scotsman. 

THREE  IMPRESSIONS  OF  BAYREUTH.  The  1908  and 
Previous  Wagner  Festivals.  By  Rose  Koenig.  With 
Two  Facsimile  Programmes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
net  (paper,  Is.  Gd.  net). 

"  Entertaining  and  agreeable  reading,  as  recording  the  impressions  of  a 
musical  and  susceptible  hearer." — Yorkiihire  Post. 

DIARY  OF  A  PILGRIM  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS.    The  Holy 

Grail  in  Bruges  and  Other  Impressions  of  Travel. 
Bruges,  Courtrai,  Tournai,  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Ant- 
werp. By  Rose  Koenig.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net 
(paper  covers,  Is.  6d.   net). 

HOW  TO  UNDERSTAND  WAGNER'S  "  RING  OF  THE 
NIBELUNG,"  Being  the  Story  and  a  Descriptive  Ana- 
lysis of  the  "  Rheingold,"  the  "Valkyr,"  ''Siegfried" 
and  the  "  Dusk  of  the  Gods."  With  Musical  Examples 
of  the  Leading  Motives  of  each  Drama.  By  Gustaye 
KoBBE.  Together  with  a  Sketch  of  Wagner's  Life.  By 
N.  Kilburn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantah.  Seventh  Edition,  with 
Additions,  a  Portrait  and  Facsimile.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
4s.  6d.  net. 
To  be  appreciated  in  the  smallest  way,  Wagner  must  be  studied  in 
advance. 

"  Description  and  analysis  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  narration  of  the 
story.  Musical  examples  are  given  as  aids  to  the  identification  of  the 
leading  motives  and  an  index  makes  it  easy  for  any  reader  to  turn  up 
any    particular    motive    instantly." — Yorkshire   Observer. 

"  Such  a  compact  liandbook  is  almost  indispensable  to  a  real  under- 
standing of  the  mythology  and  the  musical  motives  which  have  been 
blended   into   so   superb   a  creation  by    Wagner."- — Halifax  Guardian. 

MY     RECOLLECTIONS     OF     RICHARD     WAGNER.       By 

August  Lesimple.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net  (paper 
covers,   Is.   net). 

WAGNER.  A  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Works.  By  N.  Kilburn, 
Mus,Bac,  Cantah.     Paper,  9d.  net. 
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WAGNER.  "  Ring  of  the  Nibelungen."  Being  the  Story 
concisely  told  of  "Das  Rheingold,"  "Die  Walkiire," 
"Siegfried"  and  "  Gotterdammerung."  By  N.  Kil- 
BURN,  Mus.Bac.  Cantab.     Crown  8vo,  paper,  Is.  net. 

WAGNER'S  "PARSIFAL."  And  the  Bayreuth  Fest-Spiel- 
haus.  By  N.  Kilburn,  Mus.Bac.  Cantah.  Crown  8vo, 
paper,  9d.  net. 

ON  CONDUCTING.  By  Richard  Wagner.  Translated  by 
Edward  Dannreuther.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  OS.  6d.  net. 

"  One  of  the  finest  of  his  minor  publications,  and  to  the  professional 
musician,  periiaps  the  most  instructive,  giving  his  views  as  to  the  true 
way  of  rendering  classical  music,  with  numerous  directions  how  to  do  it, 
and  how  not  to  do  it,  together  with  many  examples  in  musical  type  from 
the  instrumental  works  of  Beethoven,  Weber,  Mozart,  etc." — Grove's  Dic- 
tionary. 

WAGNER  SKETCHES,  1849.  A  Vindication.  By  William 
AsHTON  El\zs.     Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  (paper,  Is.  net). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  BYRD  ORGAN  BOOK,  for  Piano  or  Organ.  A  Collec- 
tion of  21  Pieces  (Pavans,  Galliards,  etc.),  by  William 
Byrd,  1543-1623,  edited  from  the  Virginal  MSS.,  and 
now  first  published  in  Modern  Notation.  By  M.  H. 
Glyn,  in  two  books,  3s.  net  each,  or  complete,  5s.  net. 
"  A.  charming  collection."— FesC  Sussex   Gazette. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  ARTHUR  (Uther  and  Igraine),  Choral 
Drama.  The  Libretto  by  R.  R.  Buckley  and  Rutland 
BouGHTON.  This  work  was  performed  at  Glastonbury, 
August,  1925,  to  the  Music  of  Rutland  Boughton. 
Is.  6d.   net. 

JOHN  GAY'S  "BEGGAR'S  OPERA."  Piano  Selection  ar- 
ranged by  H.  R.  Hood  from  the  original  Music  by  Dr. 
Pepusch.  Performed  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Gar- 
den.    Folio,  6d.  net  (postage  Id.). 

Ditto,  arranged  for  Violin  and  Piano.  By  H.  R.  Hood.  26. 
net. 

BLEST  BE  THAT  AGE.  Vocal  Trio  for  Tenor,  Baritone  and 
Bass.  Words  from  Masonic  Ritual.  Music  with  Piano 
Accompaniment.     By  H.  Bond.     Folio,  2s.  net. 

MASONIC  MUSICAL  SERVICE  BOOK  FOR  THE  THREE 
DEGREES  OF  CRAFT  FREEMASONRY.  The  Whole 
Compiled  and  Edited  by  T.  J.  Linekar  (of  St.  Trillo, 
2569).  Royal  8vo,  blue  cloth,  5s.  net  (or  paper  covers, 
3s.  net). 

The  Freemason  says :  "  It  contains  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  degrees 
in  the  way  of  Psalms,  Hymns,  Kyries,  etc." 

TRIO  FOR  PF.,  VN.  AND  'CELLO.— Beethoven's  Cele- 
brated Minuet  in  G,  No.  2,  Score  and  Part.  Folio,  2s. 
net.  Also  arranged  for  Vn.  and  Pf.,  2s.  net,  and  Pf. 
Solo,  Is.  6d.  net. 

EASY  TRIOS.  Arranged  from  Classical  Composers.  By  S.  0. 
Goldsmith,  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello.  Score 
and  Parts.     Two  books,  each  3s.  net. 

Book  I  :  1.  Minuet  (Beethoven)  ;  2.  Moment  Musical  (Schubert)  ;  3. 
Largo  (Tartini)  ;  4.  Chiarina  (Schumann)  :  5.  Minuet  (Pugnani).  Book 
II  :  6.  Bourree  (Martini)  ;  7.  Chanson  Triste  (Tchaikovsky)  ;  8.  Scherzino 
(Schumann);    9.  Song    without   Words,    No.    3    (Mendelssohn). 

THE  CREATION.     By  Haydn.    Performing  Edition.    Edited 
by  G.  A.  Macfareen.    Paper,  3s.  net;  boards,  4s.  net. 
The  edition  as  conducted  by  Sir  Henry  Wood  in  1926. 

RATIONAL  ACCOMPANIMENT  TO   THE  PSALMS.     By  F. 

Gilbert  Webb      Post  8vo,  9d.  net. 
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MODEST  IDYLLS  FOR  MUSICAL  SETTING.  By  Ernest 
Alfieri.     Crown  8v"o,  sewed.  Is.  6d.  net. 

SONGS  FROM  THE  RAVEL.  (Words  for  Musical  Setting.) 
A  Book  of  Prose-Lyrics  from  Life  and  Nature.  By 
Ernest  Austin.  Op.  30.  Crown  8vo,  sewed,  2s.  6d. 
net. 

PARTHENIA.  Entirely  new  Edition.  Edited  by  Margaret 
H.  Glyn.  See  Announcements.  Twenty-one  Composi- 
tions by  Three  Famous  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury Masters. 

CHOIR  ATTENDANCE  REGISTER. 

No.  1.  Ruled  for  a  Choir  of  20  or  less,  for  One  Year, 
beginning   at   any   date.     2s.    net. 

No.  2.  Ruled  for  a  Choir  of  40  or  less,  for  One  Year, 
beginning  at  any  date,  2s.  6d.  net. 

No.  3.  Ruled  for  a  Choir  of  60  or  less,  for  One  Year, 
beginning  at  any  date,  3s.  net. 

CHOIR  LISTS  FOR  SUNDAY  SERVICES. 

No.  1.     Morn  and  Even.     Printed    in    Red,  2s.    3d.  net 

per  100. 
No.  2.     Morn.,  Aft.  and  Even.     Printed  in  Red,  2s.  6d. 

net  per  100. 
No.  3.     Morn,     and    Even.     Printed  in   Red  and   Black, 

3s.  3d.  net  per  100. 
No.  4.     Morn,    and   Even.     Printed   in  Red,   2s.    3d.   net 

per  100. 

SIX  SPIRITUAL  SONGS  FOR  UNACCOMPANIED  CHORUS, 

with     Piano    Accomp.     (for     Practice).      By     Rutland 
BouGHTON.     In  one  vol.     Roy.  ovo.  2s.  6d.  "net. 
The  above  songs  are  also  issued  separately. 


BEEVES'S   TUTORS. 

THE  POPULAR  PIANO  TUTOR,  folio,  2s.  net.  (For  de- 
scription see  Pianoforte  Section  of  Catalogue.) 

DEPPE  FINGER  EXERCISES.  By  Amy  Fay.  (See  Piano- 
forte Section  of  this  Catalogue.) 

REEVES'  VAMPING  TUTOR.  By  Francis  Taylor.  (See 
Pianoforte  Section  of  this  Catalogue.) 

GRADUATED     SCALE     AND     ARPEGGIO     MANUAL.     By 

Henry  Saint-George.  (See  Pianoforte  Section  of  this 
Catalogue.) 

PIANOFORTE  SCALES  IN  THIRDS  AND  SIXTHS  FOR 
EACH  HAND.  By  M.  Rock.  (See  Pianoforte  Section 
of  this  Catalogue.) 

ROYSTON'S  PROGRESSIVE  VIOLIN  TUTOR  (with  Illus- 
trations giving  Correct  Position  for  Hand,  Wrist  and 
Fingers).     Folio,  Ss.  net. 

VIOLONCELLO    EXERCISES,    SCALES   AND    ARPEGGIOS. 

By  E.  GiLLET.  Complete  in  one  vol.,  4s.  net;  or  Part 
I,  Exercises,  Is.  6d.  net,  Part  II,  Scales,  Is.  6d.  net, 
and  Part  III,  Arpeggios,  Is.  6d.  net. 

ART  OF  VIOLONCELLO  PLAYING,  Complete  Tutor.  By 
E.  van  der  Straetbn.  Text  in  French  and  English. 
Part  I,  3s.  6d.  net.  Part  II,  4s.   net. 

TUTOR  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  ORGAN  AND  HARMONIUM. 

By  W.  F.  Taylor.     4to,  2s.  net. 

YOUNG   VIOLINIST'S   SCALE   AND  ARPEGGIO    MANUAL, 

with  Directions.  By  Wilson  Manhire.  Text  and 
Music.     Folio,  2s.  net. 

70  PREPARATORY  VIOLIN  EXERCISES  for  Beginners  in 
the  First  Position.  Carefully  Graduated.  Supplemen- 
tary to  the  First  Instruction  Book.  By  Wilson  Man- 
hire.     2s.  net. 

HENRY  FARMER'S  VIOLIN  TUTOR.     Folio,  3s.  net. 

SINCLAIR'S  VIOLIN  TUTOR.  With  Ample  Instructions  and 
a  Variety  of  Popular  Melodies,  and  Plate  designating 
the  Notes  on  the  Fingerboard.     Roy.  8vo,   Is.  net. 

THE  VIOLIN  AND  BOW.  A  Treatise  (in  Three  Languages, 
English,  French  and  German),  with  numerous  Photo- 
graphic Illustrations,  supplemented  by  various  Exam- 
ples and  Original  Studies,  by  I.  B.  Poznanski.     5s.  net. 

SCALES  AND  ARPEGGIOS.  Indispensable  Studies  for  the 
Violin.     Edited  by  Albert  Graff.     Is.  6d.  net. 
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ARPEGGIOS  FOR  THE  VIOLIN.  By  Basil  Althals.  Folio. 
3s.  net. 

MANDOLINE  TUTOR.  By  H.  Journet.  A  Simple  and 
Easy  Method  to  Attain  Proficiency  Rapidly  without  a 
Master.     Folio,   2s.   6d.   net. 

Also   DIAGRAM     OF    THE  MANDOLINE    FINGER-BOARD, 

Showing  the  Position  of  every  Tone  and  Semitone.     By 
H.  JouRxNET.     Two-page  music  size.  Is.  net. 

MORLEY'S  MODERN  MANDOLINE  TUTOR.  Edited  by 
Alban  Booth.  Contains  Rudiments  of  Music,  Exer- 
cises, Scales  and  Studies,  Favourite  Melodies,  with 
Piano  Accompaniments  and  Complete  Instructions. 
Is.  net. 

ORGAN  SCHOOL  by  C.  Rink.  (See  Organ  section  of  this 
Catalogue.) 

GUITAR  TUTOR.  By  H.  Journet.  A  New,  Simple  and  Easy 
Method  to  Attain  Proficiency  Rapidly  without  a  Mas- 
ter.    Folio,  2s.  6d.  net. 

Also  GUITAR  SCALE.  By  H.  Journet.  TAvo-page  size,  Is. 
net. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  :  A  Catalogue  of  Our  Music  for  any  of 
the  above  Instruments  can  be  had  on  application. 


Printed    bz    The    New    Temple    Pkess.    Noebtjrt    Crescent, 
Lo.vDON,  S.W.16,  Great  Britain. 


RETURN  TO  the  circulation  desk  ot  any 
University  of  California  Library 
or  to  the 
NORTHERN  REGIONAL  LIBRARY  FACILITY 
BIdg.  400,  Richmond  Field  Station 
University  of  California 
Richmond,  CA  94804-4698 

ALL  BOOKS  MAY  BE  RECALLED  AFTER  7  DAYS 

•  2-month  loans  may  be  renev^ed  by  calling 
(510)642-6753 

•  1-year  loans  may  be  recharged  by  bringing 
books  to  NRLF 

•  Renewals  and  recharges  may  be  made  4 
days  prior  to  due  date. 
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